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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF ORNITHOLOGY AND MAMMALOGY, 
Washington, D. C., October 5, 1892. 


Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith, as Bulletin No. 3 of this 
Division, a report on the Hawks and Owls of the United States, with 
special reference to the economic status of the various species, by 
Dr. A. K. Fisher, assistant ornithologist. 

This work was written several years ago, but was withheld from 
publication until provision could be made for suitable reproduction of 
the colored illustrations, without which the bulletin would have been 
of comparatively little value to the class of readers for whose benefit 
it was specially prepared. 

The statements herein contained respecting the food of the various 
hawks and owls are based on the critical examination, by scientific 
experts, of the actual contents of about 2,700 stomachs of these birds, and 
consequently may be fairly regarded as a truthful showing of the normal 
food of each species. The result proves that a class of birds commonly 
looked upon as enemies to the farmer, and indiscriminately destroyed 
whenever occasion offers, really rank among his best friends, and with 
few exceptions should be preserved, and encouraged to take up their 
abode in the neighborhood of his home. Only six of the 73 species 
and subspecies of hawks and owls of the United States are injurious. 
Of these, three are so extremely rare they need hardly be considered, 
and another (the Fish Hawk) is only indirectly injurious, leaving but 
two (the Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s Hawks) that really need be taken 
into account as enemies to agriculture. Omitting the six species that 
feed largely on poultry and game, 2,212 stomachs were examined, of 
which 56 per cent contained mice and other small mammals, 27 per 
cent insects, and only 3$ per cent poultry or game birds. In view of 
these facts the folly of offering bounties for the destruction of hawks 
and owls, as has been done by several States, becomes apparent, and 
the importance of an accurate knowledge of the economic status of our 
common birds and mammals is overwhelmingly demonstrated. 

Respectfully, 
C. HART MERRIAM, 
Chief of Division. 
Hon. J. M. Rusk, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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THE HAWKS AND OWLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


That birds are not only beautiful but that they perform an important 
economic office is an almost universal belief; and it is also generally 
admitted that they should be protected by law and their increase en- 
couraged in every way possible. To the farmer, however, it is well 
known that certain kinds, as crows, robins, blackbirds, rice birds, and 
some others, are more or less injurious, and at times do great damage to 
the growing or ripened crops. 

When certain birds are known to be harmful to agricultural interests, 
the farmer has a right to ask that the protection of law be withdrawn 
from such species, and even that means be taken to diminish their 
numbers. At first it might seem an easy matter to class birds into two 
great groups, the injurious species and the beneficial species; but in 
reality it is very difficult, for however harmful a species may be at one 
season of the year or in a certain region, it may be quite the reverse at 
another season or in a different region. Thus the bobolink is one of 
the most highly-prized visitors in the Northern States, and the damage 
it does to the crops there is so infinitesimal that this weighs nothing 
against the attractions of its presence and the beauty of its song; in 
the Southern States this same bobolink, so changed in plumage as to 
easily pass under an alias, the rice-bird, does immense damage to the 
rice crop—a damage which amounts to over a million of dollars a year. 

Another example of the beneficial-injurious species is the crow. 
What farmer needs to be told of the unprincipled conduct of Jim Crow 
at and immediately after corn-planting time. The ever-present scare- 
crow bears mute witness to the crow’s fondness for corn and his thieving 
habits. But when the corn is past danger the crow changes from an 
obnoxious to an exemplary member of bird society, and the war he 
wages on the cutworm earns him no scanty meed of praise from the 
grass farmer. 

_ Thus it will be seen that the division of our birds into beneficial and 

' harmful kinds is not the easy task it seems, and that even farmers may 

differ widely as to the status of a certain kind. However they may 

fail to agree concerning the species just mentioned and others that might 

be named, there seems to be but one opinion the broad land over as to 

the status of the hawks and owls; they at least are believed to be 
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wholly harmful; and not only is the farmer boy encouraged to kill 
every hawk and owl about the farm and to destroy its nest, but the 
powers of the law are invoked to offer the incentive of bounties for 
hawks’ and owls’ heads. : 

If this widespread belief in the harmful propensities of these birds 
is correct, then their wholesale destruction is laudable. If, however, 
such belief is erroneous, the consequences are mischievous enough. 

It is important to observe that all the rapacious birds are slow breed- 
ers, and, contrary to popular belief, there is no good evidence that any 
of them have two broods a year, though of course if the first set of eggs 
is lost another one will be deposited. There is every reason why they 
should not raise more than one brood, for notwithstanding the fact that 
they breed very early in the year, the young grow slowly and remain 
along time in the nest. Hence the tax upon the parent birds to secure 
enough food to satisfy the enormous appetites of their slow-growing 
progeny is very great, probably twice that made upon the members of 
any other order of land birds. 

State laws, therefore, passed for the destruction of hawks and owls, 
and offering a bounty on their heads, are very effective, either for good 
or evil. One of the counties of Pennsylvania paid out in a year over 
$5,000 for scalps of birds of prey. In the light of the foregoing facts it 
will readily be understood how long a time it will take to replace these 
birds, whose destruction cost the State of Pennsylvania so much 
money, in case their services are wanted. There is no doubt that this 
State and others which have passed similar laws have made a serious 
mistake; for it is indisputable that the opinion about hawks and owls, 
so widespread and popular, is not well founded; and it is the pur- 
pose of this bulletin to set forth the results of many years’ observations 
with the view of dispelling the popular illusion regarding the destruc- 
tiveness of hawks and owls as a class. It may be stated with confi- 
dence— 

(1) That owls are among the most beneficial of all birds, inflicting 
very little damage upon the poulterer and conferring vast benefits 
upon the farmer. The relations which owls bear to agriculture are 
peculiar and important. Their eyesight, unlike that of hawks, which 
hunt by day, is by no means so defective in daylight as popularly sup- 
posed, but is keenest in the early hours of evening and in early morning. 
Hunting thus in dim light, their food consists largely of those ani- 
mals which hawks do not trouble at all, or destroy only in small 
numbers. The work of owls thus supplements that of hawks and 
materially assists in preventing an undue increase of many obnoxious 
rodents. Again, though owls are somewhat migratory they are far 
less so as a class than hawks, and hence in winter, when the latter 
have left the Northern States for warmer climes, they remain at home 
and carry on their incessant warfare against injurious rodents. 


(2) That all hawks, with possibly one or two exceptions, are to some 
extent beneficial to the farmer. 
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Although the facts concerning the food of hawks and owls are set 
forth in detail underthe severalspecies, afew words are here added on 
this the most important branch of the subject to the farmer. For con- 
venience of discussion the forty-nine species and twenty-four subspe- 
cies of rapacious birds may be separated into four classes, as follows: 

(a) Those wholly beneficial or wholly harmless. 

(b) Those chiefly beneficial. 

(e) Those in which the beneficial and harmful qualities seem to bal- 
ance each other. 

(d) Those positively harmful. 

The first class (a) includes six species: Rough-legged Hawk, Squir- 
rel Hawk, Swallow-tailed Kite, White-tailed Kite, Mississippi Kite, and 
Everglade Kite. 

The Rough-legged Hawk, one of our largest species, seems to feed 
exclusively upon the smaller rodents, and, as it is found within the 
United States from October to April, the number of meadow mice it 
destroys is almost incalculable. It passes under the name of ‘Hen 
Hawk,’ and many a luckless Rough-leg is shot for the latter, and per- 
haps a bounty collected on it, when in fact it never destroyed a hen or 
chicken in its life. 

The statement of Pennant and some of the earlier writers, that it 
attacks ducks and other birds, lacks confirmation. 

The Squirrel Hawk, a near cousin to the Rough-leg, has received its 
name because of its inordinate fondness for the ground squirrels, which 
are so terribly destructive to the crops in the far West. 

The four kites named above, while not so beneficial to the farmer as 
the two hawks just mentioned, are harmless to poultry, and feed largely 
upon reptiles, insects, and snails. 

The second class (b), those mainly beneficial, includes the greater 
number of species, and to it belong some of the most widely distributed 
and best known hawks. It includes the following: Marsh Hawk, 
Harris’ Buzzard, Red-tailed, Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, Short-tailed 
Hawk, White-tailed Hawk, Swainson’s Hawk, Short-winged Hawk, 
Broad-winged Hawk, Mexican Black Hawk, Mexican Goshawk, Spar- 
row Hawk, Audubon’s Caracara, Barn Owl, Long-eared Owl, Short- 
eared Owl, Great Gray Owl, Barred Owl, Western Barred Owl, Rich- 
ardson’s Owl, Acadian Owl, Screech Owl, Flammulated Screech Owl, 
Snowy Owl, Hawk Owl, Burrowing Owl, Pygmy Owl, Ferruginous 
Pygmy Owl, and Elf Owl. 

The Marsh Hawk, which heads the list, is also one of the first in 
economic importance. It is distributed over the entire United States, 
is abundant almost everywhere, and may be easily recognized by its 
long, slim form and from the manner in which it beats back and forth 
over the prairies, marshes, and meadows in search of ground squirrels 
and mice, of which it annually destroys vast numbers. It would have 
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a secure place in the first class were it not for the fact that occasion- 
ally it seizes small birds and, less frequently, a stray chicken. Still the 
harm it does in this way is inconsiderable compared with the benefits 
it confers by the destruction of harmful rodents. 

The Buzzard Hawks, which include the next nine species, are large 
and sluggish and too slow of wing to secure such agile prey as wild 
birds or even poultry. Their staple food consists of small mammals, 
insects, snakes, toads, and frogs. 

The Red-tailed Hawk, in some respects the representative of the 
group, is one of the best known hawks, and shares with the Red- 
shouldered Hawk the odious appellation of ‘Hen Hawk.’ It is not 
to be denied that both species occasionally attack poultry, but the 
amount destroyed is so small compared with their other food—mostly 
noxious animals—that it is scarcely to be considered, except perhaps 
by the individual farmer whose barnyard happens to be visited by the 
robber. Moreover, in a large majority of cases the poultry and game 
secured by these hawks are the less active individuals, which from age, 
accident, or disease are unable to escape from their attacks. 

The Red-shouldered Hawk is probably one of the most omnivorous 
of our birds of prey—eating with apparent relish the following crea- 
tures, which represent as many different classes: Mice, birds, snakes, 
frogs, fish, grasshoppers, centipedes, spiders, crawfish, earthworms, and 
snails. At least 65 per cent of its food consists of injurious mammals, 
and, taking into consideration also the number of insects devoured, the 
showing is remarkably good for the poor ‘ Hen Hawk,’ especially when 
less than 2 per cent consists of the food which confers upon it that 
sobriquet. Both these hawks suffer for the misdeeds of others, and 
are striking examples of the effects of having a bad name. 

Swainson’s Hawk is another of the Buteos which is of great service, 
warring upon creatures which do injury to crops. Its food is much 
the same as that of the other hawks of this class, except that insects 
seem to be eaten in larger numbers. Grasshoppers and crickets are 
particularly sought after, and on the foothills and plains of the West 
Swainson’s Hawks congregate in large flocks wherever these insects 
are abundant. Dr. Merriam has estimated that at least 200 grasshop- 
pers are consumed daily by one hawk; and in the course of a month 
a flock of about 165 individuals, which is a small estimate of the num- 
ber actually seen together in various localities feeding upon grasshop- 
pers, will destroy 1,000,000 adult insects—a benefit to agriculture which 
no farmer can fail to appreciate. 

When we consider the enormous amount of damage grasshoppers 
have inflicted in a single season in some of the Western States—Kansas 
for instance--the great benefit that results from the labors of this and 
other hawks can not be doubted. Many of the game birds—as the tur- 
key, prairie chicken, sage cock, and quail—devour many grasshoppers; 
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but these birds are valuable as food, and as a consequence have been 
nearly exterminated in some States, and their numbers are fast being 
depleted in all. They can no longer be depended upon as allies of the 
farmer. The same is true of many animals, like the skunks and foxes, 
and also snakes, all of which, for different reasons, are killed when- 
ever possible. So itis that their natural enemies having been exter- 
minated or much reduced in numbers, noxious insects, such as grass- 
hoppers, have a chance, when favored by exceptionable seasons, to 
multiply to an astonishing extent; and so it is that having multiplied 
to a degree impossible to calculate, they suddenly assume the offen- 
Sive, and, like an invading army, take possession of the whole country 
and strip it of every green thing. Surely no more economical method of 
holding these hordes in check can be desired than the fostering of 
means already provided by nature. Apparently quite ignorant of the 
habits of hawks and owls, the legislature of at least one of the West- 
ern States—Colorado—some years since passed a bounty act which in- 
cluded these birds. Asa result thousands of grasshopper-eating hawks 
were destroyed at the expense of the State—an expense by no means 
to be estimated by the number of dollars paid out as blood money; for 
if the destruction be carried far enough and the birds of prey actually 
exterminated, there is every reason to believe that sooner or later one 
of the consequences will be another grasshopper plague.* 

The Broad-winged Hawk is another species which feeds to a consid- 
erable extent on insects, destroying vast numbers of grasshoppers and 
crickets. It is especially fond of the larve of the large moths which 
feed on the leaves of fruit and shade trees, and during the late summer 
and early autumn it is exceptional to find one that has not been indul- 
ging in this kindof food. Snakes, toads, frogs, and the smaller rodents 
also form a considerable portion of its fare. It rarely attacks birds. 

The little Sparrow Hawk is the only one of the true falcons which 
can be placed in the present class, and, although at times it follows 
the example of its larger congeners and attacks small birds and young 
poultry, these irregularities are so infrequent compared with its con- 
stant good service in destroying insects and mice that they are hardly 
to be considered. It is, in fact, too small to cope with any but very 
small chickens. -Grasshoppers and crickets form its principal food 
during the warmer months, while mice predominate during the rest of 
the year. 

Among the-owls of this class which deserve special mention the Barn 
Owl is probably the most important from an economic point of view, 
and it is questionable whether it should not have been placed in the 
previous class, as its food is almost entirely made up of injurious mam- 
mals. In the West it feeds very largely on pouched gophers, and the 


*The writer, who passed through the counties of Bent and Logan in July, 1892, 
saw every indication of the commencement of another grasshopper plague, as myriads 
of grasshoppers were feeding on the alfalfa and wheat. 
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stomach contents of the individuals examined and the fragments of 
food found about its nests reveal traces of very little else than the 
remains of these rodents. To appreciate properly the services of this 
owl it must be remembered that the pouched gophers are among the 
most, if not the most, destructive mammals which inhabit tls country. 
In the South this owl lives largely on cotton rats, another very destrue- 
tive animal, and at various places it has been found to feed extensively 
on the common rat. 

The Long-eared and Short-eared Owls feed extensively on mice and 
sparingly on small birds—mostly grain-eating or seed-eating species, 
which are of slight economic importance. All of the common species of 
mice are found among the stomach contents, and as both birds are 
numerous the service done the farmer is correspondingly great. 

The Barred Owl, if any reliance may be placed upon the accounts of 
earlier writers, feeds largely upon poultry and game, though from more 
recent investigations it would seem that either the bird has modified 
its habits or that the statements of their destructiveness are very much 
exaggerated. Our own examinations, so far as they go, prove that less 
than 3 per cent of the food of this bird consists of poultry, while a large 
proportion consists of such rodents as rabbits, squirrels, and various 
species of rats and mice. It feeds quite extensively also on frogs and 
crawfish. 

The little Screech Owl, so well known in most parts of the country, 
is indefatigable in its work of destroying mice and insects. It may 
often be seen at dusk hovering about barns and outhouses watching 
for mice, or skimming over the fields or along the hedge rows in search 
of grasshoppers, crickets, and beetles. During the time it is caring 
for its young it occasionally captures small birds, as well as in winter 
when hard pressed for food. As an offset, the individuals inhabiting 
the city parks have learned to feed more or less extensively on the 
English sparrow, for which good service they should be particularly 
commended, as the English sparrow has become a most destructive 
nuisance. 

The Burrowing Owl is the only remaining species of this class which 
will be specially mentioned. During the warmer parts of the year it 
feeds extensively on scorpions, centipedes, grasshoppers, crickets, and 
various species of beetles, as well as on mice and ground squirrels. 
Few birds are‘destroyed by it. Occasionally when other food is scarce, 
especially in the northern part of its range in winter, it is forced to 
prey upon small birds, from necessity rather than choice. There is no 
excuse whatever for destroying this owl and it should be protected by 
law. 

The third class (c) ineludes those birds whose beneficial and noxious 
qualities about balance one another. As was said above of birds gen- 
erally, so it may be said of hawks and owls, that frequently a species 
which in one place is properly to be considered noxious from its pred- 
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atory visits to the farmyard or because of attacks on game and song 
birds, in another locality may be of immense value on account of its 
Service in destroying injurious mammals or insects. For example, the 
Great Horned Owl, which in the East is persistent in its attacks on 
poultry and game, in the rabbit-infested portions of the West destroys 
such immense numbers of these rodents that its assistance is invaluable 
to the farmer. The above statement applies with greater or less force 
to the following species, which are included in the third class: Golden 
Hagle, Bald Eagle, Pigeon Hawk, Richardson’s Hawk, Aplomado Fal- 
con, Prairie Falcon, and Great Horned Owl. 

The Bald Eagle and Golden Eagle may be considered as beneficial to 
the agriculturist in parts of the country where rabbits, prairie dogs, or 
gophers are common, but in sections where sheep are extensively raised 
they are often very injurious. 

The latter species, our National Bird, by preference eats fish and isa 
successful fish-catcher when it can not get the Fish Hawk to do its fish- 
ing for it. It also feeds extensively on dead fish which have washed 
ashore. In some localities, especially in the South, it is destructive to 
waterfowl, killing any and all of the species, from swans and geese 
down to the smaller ducks and coots. However, as it has been chosen 
for our national emblem, we should not begrudge it a livelihood and 
may, perhaps, allow it to choose what it will in the way of wild game. 

The Prairie Falcon, whose fondness for many of the ground squirrels 
causes it to follow them relentlessly, in this way nearly, if not quite, 
balances the harm it does by destroying waterfowl and upland gameas 
well as insectivorous birds. 

The Pigeon Hawk, Aplomado Falcon, and Richardson’s Merlin aretrue 
falcons, whose food consists of birds of various kinds, but they consume 
enough injurious insects and mammals to partially offset the harm done. 

The fourth and last class (d) includes those species which feed mainly 
on animals that subserve a useful purpose to man and do not to any 
appreciable extent destroy noxious animals. The following species are 
included in this class: Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper’s Hawk, Goshawk, 
Duck Hawk, the Gyrfalcons, and Fish Hawk. 

Fortunately the Goshawk is comparatively rare in most farming dis- 
tricts of the United States, as it is a bird of the far North; otherwise 
its destructiveness to poultry would be very great. Few species are 
more fond of poultry and game, and its large size enables it to carry 
off with ease a full-grown chicken. Ruffed grouse too often fall a prey 
to it, and on account of its partiality to this bird it is known as ‘ Par- 
tridge Hawk’ in some parts of the country. In fall and winter it cap- 
tures a considerable number of squirrels and rabbits and with ease 
strikes down a full-grown northern hare. 
~ Cooper’s Hawk is a common species in suitable localities throughout 
the United States and southern Canada. Much of the ill-favor with 
which birds of prey as a whole are looked upon is due to the depreda- 
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tions of this, the true ‘Chicken Hawk,’ together with those of its smaller 
congener, the Sharp-shinned Hawk. Both species feed almost exclu- 
sively on the flesh of either domesticated or wild birds. When they 
find a farm where chickens can be captured with impunity they make 
daily excursions to it, and unless killed will sometimes nearly depopu- 
late the yard. Domesticated pigeons are particularly sought after by 
Cooper’s Hawk, and when a keen-eyed individual once locates a cote 
the destruction to the inmates is great. Quails and young grouse are 
also favorite food of both of these hawks. 

In one direction their fondness for the flesh of birds promises to be 
of great benefit to the country, namely, in the destruction of English 
sparrows. Both of these hawks have learned from experience that a 
desirable food and one easy to obtain is to be found in the towns, 
hence it is not an uncommon sight, even in the streets of our large 
cities, to see one of them dash into a flock of sparrows. This, however, 
is the only benefit conferred upon mankind by Cooper’s and the Sharp- 
shinned Hawks, for they very rarely attack mammals and insects. 
Their small size, daring, and rapid flight render them easily recogniz- 
able, and they need seldom be mistaken for their innocent relations. 
Unquestionably both species should be destroyed whenever and when- 
ever possible. 

The Gyrfalcons, the largest and most powerful of the true falcons, 
are rarely seen within our borders, and then only in winter. They feed 
largely upon ptarmigan, grouse, waterfowl, hares, and poultry when 
the latter is available, and occasionally on small mammals. 

The Duck Hawk is another powerful falcon, and one closely related 
to the famous Peregrine Falcon of the Old World, which was used so 
extensively in falconry in ‘ye olden time. As its name implies, it is 
a persistent follower of waterfowl and, when these are available, it 
takes little else as food. In default of waterfowl it will attack poultry 
and, in fact, birds of any sort even down to the smallest insectivorous 
species. Like others of the class, little can be said in its favor. For- 
tunately for the poultry yards and game coveys this faleon is rare in 
most parts of the United States; in fact the Sharp-shinned and 
Cooper’s Hawks are the only two of the destructive species which are 
at all common throughout the greater part of the United States and 
southern Canada. 

The Fish Hawk, although a magnificent bird and one that lends at- 
tractiveness to many a scene by sea and river, can not be classed as a 
useful species, from an economic standpoint. It eats fish, and fish only, 
and is often a nuisance to the fish culturist. Moreover, while unques- 
tionably its food is largely comprised of the inferior species of fish, some 
of the most useful kinds, as trout, bass, mullet, and others fall victims 
to its splendid powers as a fisher. If its fine presence and magnificent 
flight do not sufficiently plead in its favor, then it must be put on the 
black list. 
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It will be seen from the above that of the rapacious birds with which 
our country is so well furnished, there are but few which deserve 
to be put on the black list and pursued without mercy. The greater 
number either pass their whole lives in the constant performance of 
acts of direct benefit to man or else more than make good the harm 
they do in the destruction of insectivorous birds and - poultry. by 
destroying a much greater number of animals well known to be hostile 
to the farmer. 

The birds of prey are all peculiarly fitted by nature to play their 
parts in the maintenance of the balance in the animal world. Possessed 
of amazingly acute eyesight, strong bills for tearing their prey, sharp 
talons that lock with a never-failing clutch and insure the speedy death 
of a victim by piercing its very entrails, added to ample and enduring 
powers of wing, they must be admitted to be well equipped for their 
occupation. They are all great eaters, and when the supply of food 
is unlimited are gorged during most of the time. Their digestion is 
very rapid and their assimilation perfect; consequently the amount 
of food a bird consumes each day in relation to its own weight is very. 
great. It is well that it is so, for the habit of taking more food than is 
necessary for their immediate needs enables them to store up force for 
future emergencies and preéminently fits them for the work of keeping 
nature’s balance true. They are required at times, from inclement 
weather or other causes, to withstand great exposure and long pro- 
tracted fasts, which they do with little inconvenience. 

In the case of the birds of prey, as in some of the other orders, the indi- 
gestible portions of food, such as feathers, hair, bones, and the hard 
coverings of insects, are formed into balls by the movements of the 
stomach, after the nutritious portions have been absorbed. These 
masses, which are known as ‘pellets,’ are regurgitated from the stom- 
ach before a new supply of food is taken. The movements of the stom- 
ach so shape these ‘pellets’ that every sharp piece of bone or hard 
material which might otherwise injure the mucous membrane is care- 
fully enveloped by a felty covering of hair or feathers. In the case of 
some of the owls which have regular roosting places vast numbers of 
these pellets collect, and an examination of them will give a perfect in- 
dex to the character of the food devoured. 

No less than 2,690 stomachs have been examined in the preparation 
of this bulletin, and the contents are enumerated in the tables accom- 
panying the species. Of these, 169 contained the remains of poultry and 
game birds; 463, of other birds; 966, of mice; 397, of other mammals; 
and 623, of insects. If the stomachs of the six species which feed very 
largely upon game and poultry are eliminated we have a total of 2,212 
stomachs. Of these 78, or 34 per cent, contained the remains of poultry 
or game; 257, or 11 per cent, of other birds; 945, or 424 per cent, of 
mice; 309, or 14 per cent, of other mammals; and 599, or 27 per cent, 
of insects. 
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As this bulletin is intended to be of practical benefit to the farmer 
descriptions are given of all our birds of prey by which he may tell his 
friends from his foes, that he may preserve the former and destroy the 
latter. These descriptions have been made as short and as terse as is 
compatible with clearness and have been stripped of all technicalities. 
Some little explanation is needed in reference to measurements: Length 
means the total length of fresh specimens from end of bill to tip of tail. 
Extent is also taken from fresh specimens and is measured from the 
tip of one wing to that of the other, they being moderately stretched. 
The wing measurement may be from a dried skin and is taken from the 
bend of the wing to the end of the longest feather. The Tail measure- 
ment is taken from the tip of the longest feathers to the back part of 
the eminence of the oil sac. Moreover, to insure the correct iden- 
tification of the several species, figures of the more important have 
been added. By means of the descriptions and figures it is believed 
that the farmer may readily become acquainted with the birds here 
treated of. For the benefit of those whose interest in the subject ex- 
tends beyond its economic side, a short account of each species is added, 
with some particulars of their nesting habits, etc. The nomenclature 
adopted is that of the American Ornithologists’ Union. The geo- 
graphical races, or subspecies, are included under the typical species, 
since the habits of both are practically identical, the main differences 
between them being color and to a less extent size. 

In closing, the writer wishes specially to express his indebtedness to 
Mr. H. W. Henshaw, who has assisted him in various ways in the prep- 
aration of the present bulletin. He also wishes to acknowledge his 
obligations to Dr. E. A. Mearns, U.S. Army, who kindly placed in his 
hands original data on the food of several hundred hawks and owls. 

To Dr. W. C. Avery, F. E. L. Beal, C. S. Brimley, Amos W. Butler, 
Charles Dury, R. Elliott, L. S. Foster, Gustave Kohn, Austin F. Park, 
William Praeger, F. Stephens, and Dr. B. H. Warren, who have fur- 
nished manuscript data on the food of rapacious birds, thanks are also 
due. 

A large majority of the stomachs which furnish data for the tables 
accompanying this bulletin and lend them their chief value were pre- 
sented by the following persons, to whom the writer wishes to extend 
his sincere acknowledgments: 


Ezra Acker. Capt. Charles Bendire. 
Howard Acker. H. C. Bennett. 

Dr. G. S. Agersborg. G. E. Beyer. 

k. C. Alexander. R. H. Blain. 

C. K. Averill. C. 8. Brimley. 

Dr. W. C. Avery. H. Broughton, jr. 
Vernon Bailey. E. L. Brown. 

A. Baker. Herbert Brown. 

W. B. Barrows, William Brown. 


A. R. Bellwood, F. L. Burns. 


J. E. Byington. 
J. L. Camp. 

F, M. Chapman. 
A. Chichister. 
Hubert L. Clark, 
G. A. Coleman. 
W. C. Colt. 
William Couper. 
F. F. Creveceur. 
F. T. Cuthbert. 
E. O. Damon. 

L. M. Davies. 

J. L. Davison, 

F. J. Dixon. 


William F. Doertenbach. 


Freeman Douglas. 
William Dutcher. 
Jonathan Dwight, jr. 
L. W. Dykeman. 

H. N. Edwards. 
Capt. Jesse Edwards, 
W. B. Ellis. 

E. A. Everett. 

F. D. Figgins. 

W. K. Fisher. 
George Flick. 

A. A. Frazer. 

J. W. Gardner. 
Dennis Gale. 

E. Gerholtz. 

H. J. Giddings. 

M. M. Green. 

C. C. Hanmer, 

G. Hart. 

E. M. Hasbrouck. 

A. H. Hawley. 

J. H. Hendrickson. 
W. F. Hendrickson, 
H. W. Henshaw. 
Frank H. Hitchcock. 
A. H. Howell. 
Walter Hoxie. 

H. K. James. 

C. A. Keeler. 

Noah King. 

Gustave Kohn. 

Mrs. F. E. B. Latham, 
N. T. Lawrence. 
W.G. W. Leizear. 
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W. A. Lewis. 
Clifford Libby. 
William Lloyd, 
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SWALLOW-TAILED KITE. 
Elanoides forficatus, 
[Plate 1—Two adults.] 


The Swallow-tailed Kite is an inhabitant of the tropical and warmer 
portions of America, extending north in the United States regularly to 
Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, Kentucky, and Virginia, and west to the 
Great Plains. It has occurred casually in Pennsylvania, New York, 
southern New England, and Ontario. Inthe United States the species 
is most abundant in the States bordering the Gulf, but becomes more 
and more uncommon toward the limits of its range at the north. AI- 
though a few birds may occasionally remain in southern Louisiana 
and Texas, and regularly in southern Florida, the majority cross our ° 
southern border about the Ist of October to spend the winter in Cen- 
tral and South America, and are not seen again until the Ist of the 
following April. A most extraordinary exception to this usual migra- 
tion is given by Dr. C. E. McChesney, who found the species near Fort 
Sisseton, S. Dak., during nearly the whole winter of 1877~78. (Bull. 
Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. m1, 1878, p. 147.) On November 17, 1881, 
Mr. D. H. Talbot saw a flock of fifty or more between Jamestown and 
Bismarck, N. Dak. (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. v1, 1882, p. 59.) 

The principal food of this Kite is small snakes, lizards, frogs, and 
various kinds of insects. It never molests small mammals or birds. 
Among insects it is especially fond of wasp larve, grasshoppers, and 
dragon flies; and its power to change the direction of flight is most 
markedly shown in capturing the latter insects, for in its efforts to se- 
cure them it is often necessary for it to turn almost completely over in 
its evolutions. 

In Florida Dr. C. Hart Merriam often saw these Kites dart down and 
pick a wasp’s nest from the under side of a leaf of some high palmetto 
and fly off with it, devouring, while on the wing, the grubs it contained. 
(Am. Nat., vol. vir1, 1874, p. 88.) 

Mr. H. Nehrling speaks of the birds’ food in Texas as follows: “In 
August and September the birds are often seen in cotton fields, where 
they feed on cotton worms and other insects. They are particularly 
fond of small snakes, such as Leptophis, Rhinostoma coccinea, lizards 
(Anolius carolinensis and Ameiva sex-lineata). I have never seen them 
take a bird or a small quadruped.” (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. v11, 
1882, p. 173.) 

Audubon speaks of frequently seeing them with long slender snakes 
hanging from their talons. The following is his account of an examina- 
tion of two stomachs collected in Texas: ‘In the stomach [of one bird] are 
six snakes, of a very slender form, and light-green color, one of them 224 
inches in length, together with one large larva, 3 inches long, and two 
coleopterous insects. Some of the snakes have been swallowed whole, 
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although bruised, the rest broken into large pieces several inches long. 
* * * Jn another male shot in the same country, on the same day, 
the stomach contained a slender snake 19 inches long, six lizards, and 
four beautiful, very large coleopterous insects, with two eggs of rep- 
tiles 74 twelfths long.” (Ornith. Biography, vol. v, pp. 372-374.) 

Mr. Henshaw informs me that he found these Kites common on the 
Miami River, southeast Florida, and frequently saw them in mid air 
feeding upon snakes, which appeared to be their favorite food in that 
locality. 

Glancing over the bill of fare of this Kite, it will at once appear that 
while there are many of the rapacious birds which perform greater 
service to the farmers in the destruction of his foes, there are few which 
are less injurious. The snakes, lizards, and frogs it destroys, though 
by no means injurious to agriculture, probably will be regretted by 
few, while the insect food, especially the grasshoppers and cotton worms, 
not only can be spared, but their destruction may be considered a pos- 
itive benefit. 

It probably breeds in suitable localities throughout its range, even to 
the northern limit. Its nest has been taken in Minnesota, and accord- 
ing to a very interesting note by Mr. Austin F. Park, it is very probable 
that a pair bred in Rensselaer County, N. Y., in 1886. (The Auk, vol. 
111, p.484.) In the southern part of the United States this species begins 
to breed about the last of April or first of May, while farther north it 
is past the middle of the latter month before a full complement of eggs 
is deposited. The nest is situated in the tops of the tallest trees 
and is placed among the smaller branches, where it is well hidden by 
the thick foliage. Occasionally it is built toward the end of a large 
limb, 20 feet or more from the main trunk, the supporting branch 
usually being not more than a few inches in diameter. The nest often- 
times is a rude structure, made of sticks only, and resembles closely in 
appearance that of some of the herons, while others are more substan- 
tial, from the lining of Spanish moss or soft inner bark of the cotton- 
wood which they contain; rarely a nest is composed almost entirely of 
Spanish moss. 

The number of eggs in a setis usually two, though three, four, and 
probably even more are sometiines deposited. Audubon found a nest 
near the Falls of the Ohio, in 1820, which contained four young. The male 
is very attentive and assists the female in building the nest and ineuba- 
ting the eggs, as well as in collecting a large proportion of the food for the 
young. After the breeding season this Kite is more or less gregarious; 
families of four or five are usually found together and occasionally 
flocks of fifty or more. This species is quite wary and difficult to ap- 
proach, but if one of a flock is killed or wounded the others will fly 
around it, and a number may be secured before they take alarm and 
move off. 
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The flight is smooth and protracted, and for grace anid elegance is 
not excelled by that of any other species. To fully appreciate its 
superiority one must see the bird on the wing, for no language can de- 
scribe the beauty of the ever-varying movements. No matter whether 
the bird is soaring far above the earth, skimming lightly over its sur- 
face, or following the different gyrations of some fleeting insect, the 
observer is surprised as well as charmed at the wonderful exhibition. 
Often it will stop in mid air, and with half-closed wings and depressed 
tail shake itself much after the manner of swallows while bathing. 
Although it often alights on trees it rarely is seen on the ground, and 
even when capturing its prey it glides swiftly over the surface, reach- 
ing down at the proper moment to secure the quarry. It generally, if 
not always, feeds while in mid air, bending its head downward and 
toward the talons to tear the object in its grasp. It drinks while 
skimming rapidly over the surface of the water as do the swifts, swal- 
lows, and many other birds. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Tail deeply forked, the outside feathers being more than twice as 
long as the middle pair; wings very long, narrow, and acute. 

Color: Head, neck, lower parts, under wing feathers, and band 
across rump, pure white; back, wings, and tail glossy blackish. 

Length: 19.50 to 25.50 inches (495 to 647 ™™); extent 45 to 50 inches 
(1143 to 1270 ™™); wing 15.50 to 17.75 inches (398 to 451 ™™"); outer 
tail feathers 12.50 to 14.50 inches (317 to 368 ™™). 


Table showing the results of examinations of 6 stomachs of the Swallow-tailed Kite 
(Elanoides forficatus). 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. a game Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. F 
Hawkinsville, Fla..-.. WETS ANE EGS Be Ss BSE E dl eee Sager oacadeen (aiaeccoorcsscbriace Lizard, grass- 
hoppers, tree 
toad, beetles. 
DOW sisbeSacnsea nose BSA Gocoes5| Pscooecsn dl haScusmnn saccade ass Peacosocuesrcns Ser Lizard, grass- 
hoppers, bee- 
tles. 
Dron County, Nebr. -|n0Ne, elSGo ne parte er ome! Mee = eee tate taelate ee =e ete ta ee ete §0 loexsts, 5other 
insects. 
UCAS Bese reer FS be eet a ee ea ey an tense Ia AMS ae SQ ac kan 69 locusts, 3 other 
insects. . 
Rarpy County, Nebr . 2) Sept. jr cleo loela se tele ot rate alate eee te ae eee ele lee 75 insects. 
Woodville, Minn...... April 28,1888 | 25 oe es sare caper a wate areag | eta mata eiceet aee ate Beetle, wasp. 


SumMAry.—Of 6 stomachs examined all contained insects; 2, lizards; 1, tree-frog. 
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WHITE-TAILED KITE. 


Elanus leucurus. 


The White-tailed Kite inhabits the tropical and subtropical portions 
of America, except the West Indies, and extends north into the United 
States regularly to about latitude 38° along the Pacific coast, and to 
35° in the central and eastern portions. A few probably winter in 
Louisiana and Texas, while the species is a regular resident in the 
southern part of California, though, strange to say, it has never been 
recorded from Arizona or New Mexico. 

The food of this Kite, like that of the swallow-tailed, consists of small 
snakes, lizards, frogs, and such insects as grasshoppers and beetles. 
Audubon states that he found the remains of birds in two stomachs 
he examined, which is an experience no other naturalist has shared 
with him so far as known. 

About the first of April it begins to remodel its old nest or that of 
some other bird, or builds a new one. The structure is usually placed 
among the slender branches in the top of some lofty sycamore or live 
oak, in the vicinity of water. It is flat, with a very shallow concavity, 
and is composed of small sticks, with an occasional lining of grass. 
By the middle of April full complements of eggs are usually to be found; 
these vary from three to five in number. 

In the United States it is said to live in pairs or small families but 
never singly, though in South America Mr. W. B. Barrows informs me 
he never saw more than one at a time. It frequents the lowlands, 
where it rapidly beats back and forth over the surface of the ground, 
ever ready to seize its prey. The species is tame and unsuspicious, and 
may be approached without difficulty. Its flight is very much like 
that of the Mississippi Kite, but usually is not so protracted, nor does 
the bird attain such an elevation as the latter species. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Front of bare leg covered with minute roundish scales; claws not 
grooved beneath. 

Color: Above, pale bluish gray, becoming gradually white on head 
and tail; shoulders and a spot in front of the eyes black; below, en- 
tirely pure white. 

Length: 15 to 16.75 inches (380 to 425 ™™); extent, 39 to 42 inches 
(990 to 1066 ™™); wing, 11.50 to 13.50 inches (292 to 342 ™™); tail, 
5.90 to 7.40 inches (150 to 188 ™™), 


Table showing the results of an examination of 1 stomach of the White-tailed Kite (Zlanus 
leucurus ). 


Poultry | 
Locality. Date. or game 
birds. 


Other birds, | Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
| 
| 
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MISSISSIPPI KITE. 


Ictinia mississippiensis. 
[Plate 2—Adult.] 


The Mississippi Kite, like the other American species, inhabits the 
more southern parts of our territory. It is distributed from Guatemala 
north through eastern Mexico and the southern United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, occurring regularly as far north as Georgia, southern 
Illinois, Indian Territory, and Kansas, and casually to Iowa and Wis- 
consin. A fewremain in the southern United States all winter, but the 
greater part pass on to Mexico during October, and return again in 
the latter part of April. 

The food of this species, like that of the Swallow-tailed Kite, consists 
of insects, such as the larger beetles, grasshoppers, and locusts, lizards, 
small snakes, and frogs. It never has been known to molest birds or 
mammals, except to drive the larger species away from the vicinity of 
itsnest. Three specimens which Wilson examined at Natchez, Miss., con- 
tained the remains of beetles; and hesaw them flying about the trees feed- 
ing on cicadas. Dr. Coues mentions one shot at Bluffton, S. C., whose 
stomach was crammed with the same insects, together with a few katy- 
dids. It is wonderful at what a distance its keen eyes can detect a com- 
paratively small insect. Mr. E. W. Nelson says: ‘I saw them repeat- 
edly dart with unerring aim upon some luckless grasshoppers from an 
elevation of at least 100 yards.” (Bull. Essex Inst., vol. £x., 1877, p. 58.) 

As regards the economic value of this Kite much the same statement 
may be made as of the previous species. It does little or no damage, 
but much good. Soon after arriving in its summer home it begins to 
remodel its old nest or the deserted nest of some otker bird, and more 
rarely, when these are not available, it builds a new one. The remod- 
eling consists in patching up the sides with a few sticks and adding a 
sparse lining of Spanish moss or green leaves. The nest is usually sit- 
uated in the tops of the tallest trees, among the smaller branches, where 
it is well concealed by the foliage. The full complement of eggs, 
usually two or three in number, is deposited by the middle of May, 
though in some cases it must be much earlier, for the writer once 
secured a young bird in southern Louisiana the last of May which 
already had acquired nearly the adult plumage. 

This Kite is not at all shy, and may be secured easily as it sits on some 
tall stub; in fact, Col. N.S. Goss tells of shooting a pair from the same 
tree, as the second one did not move at the report of the gun, but looked 
down with surprise on its fallen companion. It is said to be morose and 
irritable in captivity and very difficult to tame. -A specimen which the 
writer once wounded was the very picture of rage as with flashing eyes 
and erect crest it threw itself on its back and prepared to repel the 
aggressor with its talons. 
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This species is fully as gregarious as any of the other Kites, and often 
times may be seen in flocks of twenty or more circling over a favorite 
hunting ground. It is observed most frequently around the border of 
woods in the vicinity of water, and is particularly fond of half-cleared 
ground where dead trees still stand, these being used for perches. 

Its flight is as varied and graceful as that of the Swallow-tailed Kite, 
is long protracted, and the bird often ascends to so great a height as to 
bebarely visible. While soaring high in the air its flight simulates that 
of the turkey buzzard very closely, and as the two birds often are seen 
together the Kite looks like a miniature of the other. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Front of bare leg covered with large transverse scales; cutting edge 
of upper bill notched. 

Color: Uniform bluish gray or lead color, becoming lighter on head 
and darker on wing and tail; inner webs of outer wing feathers partly 
rufous. 

Length: 13 to 15.50 inches (330 to 393 ™™); extent, 35 to 37 inches 
(890 to 940 ™™); wing, 10.60 to 12.30 inches (269 to 312 ™™); tail, 6 to 
7 inches (152 to 178 ™™). 


Table showing the results of examinations of 4 stomachs of the Mississippi Kite (Ictinea 
Mississippiensis ) . 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
birds. 
| 
Madisonville, La -...-.- Maye 20 880) | einer mi [ine alee rates eerie ae ae Werstoias(anela stamens Fragments of in- 
sects. 
lO bye Seppeseecancc May S051 8862) < eka cecal sac eslncsee ote ae clentiea.\ oct ecisenee Beetles. 
BICCKeNTIA owl ex Seen |e Wave Ose S89) |ieansecrae er Acoma 4 arc teletele ee eee eee Grasshoppers, 
beetles, other 
insects. 
Ponca Agency, Okla ..| Aug. 5,1892).......... Spa ss pgCaQgon = sone bonadeoaSEedecoks 5 katydids, 
3 grasshoppers, 
1 cricket. 


Summary.—Of the 4 stomachs examined all contained insects. 


EVERGLADE KITE. 


Rostrhamus sociabilis. 


This Kite inhabits the whole of tropical America, excepting parts of 
the West Indies, and passes our southern border ‘nto Florida only. 
Through many parts of the everglades this bird is common, generally 
associating in flocks of from five to eight or ten individuals. 

Its food, as far as known, consists exclusively of fresh-water univalve 
mollusks, which it finds among the water plants at the edges of shallow 
lakes and rivers or the overflowed portions of the everglades. The 
Species it feeds on in Florida (Ampullaria depressa) is of moderate size, 
the shell being 2 or 3 inches in diameter, and is very abundant in suit- 
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able localities through the middle and southern parts of the State. 
When the bird has captured one of these mollusks it flies to the nearest 
perch and removes the meat from the shell with apparent ease and with- 
out injuring the latter. While collecting food it often secures five or 
six before returning to the nest, keeping in its gullet the parts it has 
extracted for the young. 

So far as at present known the Everglade Kite can not be said to 
have any economic value, since the mollusk, which appears to consti- 
tute its sole food, does not seem to be in any way injurious. If not 
positively beneficial, however, it at least may be claimed for this kite 
that it does absolutely no injury to man, and consequently should never 
be wantonly destroyed. 

By the first of March, or in some eases a little sooner, it begins to 
build. The nest is usually situated in some low bush or among a dense 
growth of saw grass, rarely if ever more than a couple of feet above 
the water. It is a flat structure, often composed of small sticks loosely 
placed together and sometimes receives an incomplete lining of dry saw 
grass. The eggs are two or three in number, two being more common. 
It is a very unsuspicious bird and may be approached easily while on a 
perch, or may pass within close range of a person as it beats over the 
meadows. Its flight is said to resemble more closely that of the Marsh 
Hawk than that of any other of the rapacious birds. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Upper part of bill forming a slender lengthened hook. Five outer 
wing feathers cut out on the inner web. 

Color: Uniform slate color, becoming nearly black on outer wing 
feathers and tail; head and neck with more or less of a chalky cast; 
base of tail and feathers covering it, white. 

Length: 16 to 18 inches (406 to 457 ™™); extent, 44 to 46 inches 
(1117 to 1168 ™™); wing, 12.90 to 14.25 inches (328 to 362 ™™); tail, 
7.20 to 8.50 inches (182 to 216 ™™), 


MARSH HAWK. 


fe hudsonius. 


[Plate 3—Adult male, immature female.] 


This well-known hawk inhabits the whole of North America, breed- 
ing north to Alaska and the fur countries, and wintering from about lati- 
tude 40° N., southward to Panama and Cuba. A representative species 
(Circus cyaneus) occurs throughout most of temperate Europe and Asia, 
wintering in the more southern portions as well as in northern Africa. 

The Marsh Hawk breeds in suitable localities everywhere from the 
southern border of the United States to the northern limits of its range, 
but is most common through the prairie country of the West. In the 


MARSH HAWK. rat 


case of a species of such extended distribution the time of nesting is 
very variable. Thus while in Texas the eggs are to be found by the 
latter part of April, in the fur countries it is the middle of June before 
they are deposited. 

The nest is always placed on the ground, usually in a marsh or prairie 
grown up with tall rushes, grass, or bushes, and not far from water, 
It is commonly situated at the base of a bush, or, in localities subject 
to inundation, on the top of a tussock. It is eomposed chiefly of dry 
grass loosely thrown together and strengthened by the incorporation of 
a few dead sticks, and as a finishing touch a sparse lining of feathers is 
added. When the same site is used for several years in succession the 
accumulated mass of material often forms a platform of considerable 
size. 

The number of eggs in a set is usually from four to six, though as 
many as eight have been found. As with most of the hawks, the period 
of incubation is nearly four weeks. The male assists the female in the 
construction of the nest, in incubating the eggs, and in procuring food 
forthe young. During the period in which the young are being fed the 
male often drops the food to the female from a considerable height, as 
he passes near the nest, she darting upward and catching it before it 
reaches the ground. 

This hawk is very zealous in protecting its young from intruders and 
has been known to attack persons or dogs who have entered its domain. 
After the young are reared and leave the. nest they remain together, 
and as fall advances several families unite and migrate southward, 
Hence it is not unusual to see forty or fifty individuals at one time seat- 
tered over the more extensive marshes. . 

Though the flight of this hawk lacks the elegance of some of the 
other species, it is well sustained and often protracted. When the bird 
is beating back and forth over the meadows in search of food the flight 
is easy, regular, but not rapid, and resembles closely that of some of 
the herons. In the spring the male sometimes goes through a series of 
aérial evolutions which are highly amusing. While at a considerable 
altitude it throws its wings over its back, and falling several yards © 
turns over and over much like a tumbler pigeon until near the ground, 
when it ascends rapidly again to repeat the performance. 

When prey is discovered the hawk poises for a moment over the 
spot and then drops quickly on it, and if unsuccessful is sure to beat 
over the same place before leaving. It generally devours its quarry 
on or near the spot where captured, instead of carrying it away. Its 
food consists largely of small rodents, such as meadow mice, half- 
grown squirrels, rabbits, and spermophiles or ground squirrels. In 
fact, so extensively does it feed on the last-named animals that the 
writer rarely has examined a stomach from the West which did not 
contain their remains. In addition to the above it preys upon lizards, 
frogs, snakes, insects, and birds; of the latter, the smaller ground- 
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dwelling species usually are taken. When hard pressed it is said to 
feed on offal and carrion; and in spring and fall, when water fowl are 
abundant, it occasionally preys upon the dead and wounded birds 
left by gunners. It seldom chases birds on the wing, though the 
writer has seen it do so in a few instances. 

In speaking of the food of the Marsh Hawk, Audubon says: “The 
food of the Marsh Hawk consists of insects of various kinds, especially 
crickets, of small lizards, frogs, snakes, birds, principally the smaller 
sorts, although it will attack partridges, plovers, and even green- 
winged teals, when urged by excessive hunger.” (Ornith. Biography, 
vol. Iv, p. 400.) 

Mr. H. W. Henshaw, whose oie field experience in the West enables 
him to speak eon ately on the subject, says: “They were seen 
atallhoursoftheday * * * insearch of mice and gophers, which, 
when obtainable, constitute the major part of its food. When urged 
by hunger, it may attack birds; and I remember to have been once 
robbed of a widgeon I had killed and kept lying in the water, by one 
of these birds; but generally they confine their attacks to the humblest 
kind of game, which possess neither the strength to enable them to 
resist nor the activity to evade the sudden descent of their winged 
enemy.” (Ornith. 100 Merid., 1875, p. 416.) 

Dr. Coues says: “It ordinarily stoops to field mice, small reptiles, 
and insects. It is particularly fond of frogs.” (Birds of the North- 
west, p. 331.) 

Mr. Ridgway, in the Ornithology of the Fortieth Parallel (p. 580), 
states that the stomachs and crops of specimens killed at Pyramid 
Lake, Nev., were filled to their utmost capacity with the remains of 
small lizards, and nothing else. 

Dr. B. H. Warren gives the following summary of his investigations 
on this species: “In fourteen examinations made by myself, seven 
hawks had only field mice in their stomachs; three, frogs; two, small 
birds (warblers); one, a few feathers, apparently of a sparrow (Melo- 
spiza), and fragments of insects; one, a large number of grasshoppers, 
with a small quantity of hair, undoubtedly that of a young rabbit.” 
(Birds of Pennsylvania, 1888, p. 75.) 

There is another way in which it protects crops, albeit unconsciously, 
as appears from the following: “It is also said to be very serviceable 
in the Southern rice-fields in interrupting the devastations made by 
swarms of bobolinks. As it sails low and swiftly over the fields it 
keeps the flocks in perpetual fluctuation and greatly interrupts their 
depredations. Wilson states that one marsh hawk was considered by 
the planters “equal to several negroes for alarming the rice-birds.” 
(Hist. N. A. Birds, vol. 111, p. 218.) 

Dr. Merriam beats eee to the truth of the foregoing, for while 
at Georgetown, S. C., he saw an immense flock of bobolinks driven 
from a field by one af these hawks, which simply passed over at a 
considerable height, and made no movement to molest them. 
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Although this Hawk occasionally carries off poultry and game birds, 
its economic value as a destroyer of mammal pests is so great that its 
slight irregularities should be pardoned. Unfortunately, however, the 
farmer and sportsman shoot it down at sight, regardless or ignorant 
of the fact that it preserves an immense quantity of grain, thousands 
of fruit trees, and innumerable nests of game birds by destroying the 
vermin which eat the grain, girdle the trees, and devour the eggs and 
young of the birds. 

The Marsh Hawk is unquestionably one of the most beneficial as it is 
one of our most abundant Hawks, and its presence and increase should 
be encouraged in every way possible, not only by protecting it by law, 
but by disseminating a knowledge of the benefits it confers. It is 
probably the most active and determined foe of meadow mice and 
ground squirrels, destroying greater numbers of these pests than any 
other species, and this fact alone should entitle it to protection, even if 
it destroyed no other injurious animals. 

The following species of mammals and birds were positively identified 
among the stomach contents: 


MAMMALS. Philohela minor. 
Arvicola riparius. Colinus virginianus. 
Arvicola pinetorum. Quiscalus quiscula. 
Thomomys. Poocetes gramineus. 
Spermophilus 13-lineatus. Ammodramus 8. savanna. 
Spermophilus 15-lineatus pallidus. Ammodramus lecontei. 
Spermophilus mollis. Ammodramus s. passerinus. 
Neosorex. Spizella monticola. 
Sigmodon. Spizella pusilla, 
Lepus sylvaticus. Spizella socialis. 
‘Tamias minimus. Junco hyemalis. 
Sorex. Passerina cyanea. 
Blarina exilipes. Melospiza fasciata. 
Mephitis. Melospiza georgiana. 
Sciurus hudsonicus. Passer domesticus. 
Perodipus ordii. Merula migratoria. 
BIRDS. Mimus polyglottos. 


Charitonetta albeola. 
Rallus virginianus. 
Rallus crepitans. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Face encircled by a ruff of short compact feathers, as in the Owls. 

Adult male.-—Mostly of a uniform light bluish gray streaked with 
white; tail barred with six to eight bands, the one nearest the end 
being broader and darker; tips of the wings blackish. 

Female and immature.—Dusky or rusty brown, more or less streaked 
on head and neck. The Marsh Hawk may be easily distinguished in 
any plumage *by the large white patch on the rump. 
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Length: 19.50 to 24.00 inches (495 to 610™™); extent, 40.00 to 45.00 
inches (1016 to 1143™™); wing, 12.90 to 16.00 inches (328 to 406™™); 
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tail, 8.80 to 10.50 inches (223 to 267™™). 


Table showing the results of examinations of 124 stomachs of the Marsh Hawk 


(Circus hudsonius ). 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. oF game Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
Amityville, L. I., N. Y-| Oct. 17,1885 Meadow mouse - ‘ 
Washington, D.C ----- Oct. 29,1886 |. - 3 meadow mice-. 
Bergen County, N. J---| Nov. 26, 1885 Meadow mouse - 7 
Washington, D.C ----- -|Jan., 1887 com SO eaceanae 
Sandy Spring, WiGtesese Feb: x1, 188is\.c22. .--5| Si NCO eaten sees | ee eee eee 
10 Drees Seeeseeetace Oct. 2, 1887 Meadow mouse - 
MOM SA ce crsemdat Oct. 14, 1887 Beet (ae eae 
WOGceeee-. = saber, Nov. 17, 1887 2 pine mic e, 
2 meadow mice. 
IO hence seo ccee- INOVe8lS TSB iil bees Tree sparrow Pine mouse, 
2 meadow mice. 
IDM Se geeeaacose WG 67 CET leene seas pzsocSebscoseneeon Meadow mouse - 
Travare, 8. Dak ..-..-.-- didn, Chie be Sespe=5-|boonscoesdensceo = 2 striped go- 
phers. 
Pembina, N. Dak ....-- Jul ie 18873) PSSA Ne nia to aeet eee’ Striped gopher. . 
1) eSecseereeaccc pe LO RE Seems eee near eae ce yas eee Hair of striped 
gopher. 
10 (ie Seseeecceased Boils J535oh)| bSaSosasae | bocodsccasss6sco5 Striped gopher... 
MakdalewN. Voss: :-2.-- ‘Oct. ANT RB US bees sees lee ae eee ee oes Shrewes cesses ae 
Long Island City Ney NOt nl Sy 188 fee nem oad ceisees oo eeeeeeene 2 meadow mice - 
RasmHaritord, Gonn...| Sept 17.1887 | Duck ...1.....2..2-<2 15+ s2-|f2e=- eeceeeeneee 
Cromwell, Conn ....--- OGtS 8D S886: |e ee nee |e ee ee Meadow mouse. 
Devils Lake, ING Datke sl AI LL TSB TA mis see ete cere ei ewer Striped gopher. 
JOG Sect ereepene Aug. 17, CET Al eeeondsaalaasoancoascodtoaos Meadow mouse -| 
— Spring, Mdis2522 Oct. 17, 1887 | 
Bee eae ee Feb. 13, 1887 | | Empty. 
Sing sing Wo Mt Saopese Oct. 1, 1881 | 
BR, Sept. 17, 1882 
Wetherstcl Conn. -.-.| Sept. 17, 1887 
LE are cain ors Sept. 24, 1887 
East Hariford, Conn ™=usNovs12 1886) 2s moo. 8 | eee ceeee eee 3 meadow mice... 
Boe occs aia Oct: 17, 1886)|22 2-2-2 5.:)2-.-< 222 sce s <a) | ee ead onvamices 
Paint Reb: IGS eeasoue DGG: 27. 1BRGi| eons oa: | ovate ee oe eee Skank 2-34-42 
Washington, DD) AC ester: le} otrad AR ETay| P ool = 28 BES nese cece seem secs sce 
East Bradford, Pa... ATID. 22 51878 |SGe sons | Seka ace e emt Mice = -Ssetateee 
Westtown, Pa-.....---. Aug. 30, 1878 |-ok ae 2 warblers .-..--- £00. Fstetieasce 
xtordebae a. Ss. oecer NOV. 541879 |: co aes | oe teen sere erate dO sas seeeetee 
Brazile Creek, Nebr Oets. 1869) eo eee ees Repites) 69 in- 
sects. 
IDO esc cm sccm apecsle eco COs is2 soe alae eee adeane was Ness see ee ee ee eee 15 locusts, 77 
other insects. 
Otoo County, Nebr ssc| Sept: AS64 | 2e-2- ee kitc onc cae sas: eee ceee ee eee eee 71 locusts, 10 
other insects. 
parpy. County, Nebr... |22-.00c ssc s4| os sea elon ee ae earn nn oe ee eee eee Lizard, 69 lo- 
custs. 
pete eh Eee Bee esse seee| Baee eee re peeres -eeeaeer eon Gopher ..-......| 51 locusts. 
Dinan County. NebreOct:,= 2) 864s) 2- to nee a Ree eee aes onl eeeeeeeen ees Lizards, 43° lo- 
custs. 
SEVEN AS Neg YS eee cee May: 27; 1886) |boseececct| setres oe sess —e- 4 MICO c-seeee 
Dome cee uly WSS ON lessee son| coe ewcatet scence Mouse Sessece cee Beetles. 
eRyrone, Nes -~ scence Aug. 17. 1886) ee owe ea ae soo ee eeeeeteee Red squirrel... 
DO Sak Sata sees | See 0, Same [seen eee oe al Oe cetera cers Field mice...-.- 
iBarhon, NeW -- leas ee Aug 11886 | Wiolo. d= os. 2 22S a eee Serer name eer seetles. 
cock. 
Hale County, Ala.....- Mar 317; 1888) (GQ adl: 2) oe sree ciao ete teria | ieee eer 
Washington, D.C ..... Mar ‘281888 Kosa tance See ee ee Meadow mouse - 
pS RAAz OD, Micheeesss Nov, 28°1886)|-eece acon eee ee eee eee Field mouse ---- 
as tdeeemesse osc Apr. 20, 1886))52 222 eas bee eee Sete MONS emer ne 
Hollis IN fed 5 Cenk See RR ee CL Striped snake. 
WoncordMWagse. see cee le eee assess Do. 
Montauk Pt., L.I., N.Y| Sept. 4, 1885 Frogs. 
Dense eeee eee Sept. 11, 1885 
Hackensack, N.J..-..-- Sept. 24,1885'| sascce ot ea eee eee Nie Aseeee ence 
Schraalenburg, N. J &e-| Nov, 26;1885 |e 250528 Ae oe ee es ee ee eee Insects. 
Jackson County, Mo ..| Dec. 22, 1883|....-..--- Birdsic- 252. Ges ee ee 


St. Helena Tsland, S.C. 
eoclsh, N.C 


Seeitoes es ING 
Rensselacr County, N.Y| 


Nov. 2 
Sept. 
Aug. 


.| 3mice 


.| SMOUSO: -seseeemes 
Meadow mouse. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 124 stomachs of tie Marsh Hawk 
(Cireus hudsonius )—Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. of eae Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 

Rensselaer County, N.Y| Sept. 10, 1883 |.-....---. 4 sparrows..---- Meadow mouse. 

WN Gta ticm oe esi oie Aug. 26, 1885 | SH Eats Sig mse Seto SnD eetto) Doe he Sacre Grasshoppers. 

Bo SoS Soe eee ‘Aug. iA eal eee ‘Thrash. seco epee ee ee 

eS ee SaaS Aug. 30, IO SRE Boa oeS Sao Ssoreoseonesed | isd [bt ys] Were see 

Rivas WouMhya Neer |e Aipr. J Os Soll ==eee erin ela == eccist eens n= MOnse ae, eae e— 

10. Cee Seeoesooeee WHE ane Da ee Sl REO ape bot oaeaon: aneeanad Meadow mouse 

1015) his eee Seer DNOWA Sr S8Gi- 22a ee Small birdst-=22|" ss eee eee 
Nema MOrk-=-o---7222 Opus LSS0i| vee cas can paLrrow.s---oe Migatot 7 pases 
peutale eeprole Coun= Marae 888) |e sss sence | oeacs os ceeeer cee es 2 meadow mice 

ty 

“0 See eee eee PAprs 24, 1SCSitee asics Purpleisrackle™|2*. 22 sse-ne oe ee 
iPeterboro, N. Y -=-=-.~..- itive oy OSiel eee cae ses 2 Savanna (?) | 1 meadow mouse 

sparrows. 

Sandy Spring, Md ---..- OGtee2Z9 EL 888i. sase oat |store scence aaeoae 3 meadow mice - 

Cheyenne, Wyo ------- BNop Pal, REI eeee es ceec hence aSoaesssensee Striped gopher. - 

Die ke eee FATie aos 1888 - assess Leconte: si (i8)Nipace ca ae eee 

sparrow. 

101) Boece eacoceoe SAT Wan Te pe anese ceo| ese soesecneso= bad hose secosasosees Grasshopper. 
Rinne ORE MVGY Olas SC DUrl On 1 OGG owen ms ca=| Saeco sno ~ ao canee| Se nemenene = sees Frog. 
Stratford, Conn-....-.-- Sept. 21, 1888'}-..--.-.-- Savanna sparrow] Meadow mouse - 
Fairmount, W. Va..--- Sept. 14, 1888 |.---.-..-. Chipping spar- |..---..-..--.....- 

row. 

ete Suffolk Coun- | Sept. 11, 1888 |....-..--- Chipping spar- |5.3...s-2esen eee ae 
ty, N. Y row (2). 

eS Kings Coma Sepiecs ese) |-oces cea] ooeneeeaaeciececee 8 meadow mice - 
t 

dione SANE OILY, No Ysa] WOPL. 22,1688 | =< - a -|2~ = ao ste on cece eis 2 meadow mice . 

St. George, Utah .:.-.--. Jan= 4, 1889)) Keathers|..--..-.-..------- Rabbit*hair --.., 

3 of water 

fowl. 

Ry TO MGA 15.5 5.cie~ csiec Haat. 1 Seo tee ened raccsccsescciecaca|s y 

Sabine Station, La..... OB oe LQG On esate cece | seine Gee coaaeee | Snake. 

Sandy Spring, Md..... Aug. 28, 1889 Indigo bird..... | 

Greensboro, Ala.-.-...-.. Sept. 17, 1889 Mockingbird, 2 six-lined liz- 

field sparrow. ards, 1 grass- 
hopper. 

Stratford, Conn .....-. Sept. 8,1889|.........- ONL -SPALeOWs ul seeeeaess Sioned 

swamp spar- 
row. 

Wa RLOM ROX: ws oc en- =< Satie.o ll SOON a ceisetee ee ee eens sare Cotton rats, 

rabbits. 

Circleville, Ohio. ..-.-.-- 1D Ye iy el toto | Se Se ae eo aN Reeeeeee Meadow mice... 

Camp Verde, Ariz..--. PAC 1 844 lea OLLI eee ernie in Sa ol ees Soe roe 

OSS eee Saye c ee S~ Sept. 20, 1884 |--.-...--. Sinal i pins. eon eee cee cane 
Mon uimensan on Canlos.||OGb.. 18) 1884) ess sos 522 |aan ce ec oceans Small mammal 

River, Arizona. 

Ege se UAKOVAFI7ZONA | NOVs 1S 1 SOL ence ccna |= mice wees eco ser am alan as sectecincesoece | Empty 
OMe eee Alea Ss OR Se alee e ae eee ete ono ste Sacer Boe wae Gee cere Do. 
Worssescesassceu sso CG), Sete Hel Sts etSe Se ea eine Saas a ao eae eons Do. 
MO esa os ese Seed Sepinsle 1k lea aac. soe acres SS SEboe stad eB acer sedccee Do. 
IDG) sto Sbogeene IO fee, Gp UBS een aee Sees| bcooeseissocoaeooee Pocket gopher - - 

Camp Verde, Ariz..-.-- Apr. 16, TSR eeenae oa leeaewncecece sae es Kangaroo rat, 

: pocket gopher. 

Birch ae Ydaho-=-2\:Aug-'4,1890i\-— 222-5 = Feathers. ----.-- Water shrew ..- 

Men Socaasee ss |ioae ap ee A eae aoe ease ae tt ac aoe tm NOE ted 
spermophile. 

Clay EY S. Dak..-| Sept. 21, 1889 Empty. 

Been Moen Sacha Oct. 1, 1889 Indeterminate 
matter. 

Sandy Spring, Md..... Oot GsISGWEses-cu ted as osasc cccaesccere Meadow mouse - 

MemhiValley,Ldaho = .|| Sept. 6, 1890)|.-...-5-- =]. -22-- eae ne Chipmunk. --.-. 

Portland, Conn........ Octag-elso0y Ss ees So satel Sosa. es 2 meadow mice... 

MS Ges eter oe Octarl4 1890} 2s etace 2swamp spar dome. 2 Socems 
rows. 

Sandy Spring, Md..... ADO eA Peiatoe ccna SSeeorenerr ae ecree 3 meadow mice... 

Morristown, N.J--.--- Senos ABOU) paenese nicl nseweseececnse nex 5 meadow mice. 
1S ees aanrnceos Mente 20 890i sesees eel se seem pice toes 1 meadow mouse 
Oy eens sae: OGize 31890) | Sa tees S22 Field sparrow, | 3 meadow mice.. 

i song sparrow. 

Union County, Ky ---.| Oct. 11,1890 |........-. Grasshopper | 1meadow mouse. 

sparrow. 
Amityville, N.Y ....-.- IW SEES RL) RA eee Savanna spar- | 2 meadow mice.. 

row. 
Sandy Spring, Md....- SiN Saal GH es ee eee a ee 3 meadow mice, 

shrew. 

Fariial oe Nee Vereen me Sep tsoar 1 SO0hl | cccescas leas --,2 os ccisn = ove tmeadow mouse.| 1 beetle. 
Westbrook, Me......-.. Atyrist2: 8890 /|k ase cec es = 2 -VeSpen yy SPARS |voennes secaeeaee 

rows. 
Sandy Spring, Md..... DEC LOR BO TR Seas scat English sparrow |....-...----esse2- 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 124 stomachs of the Marsh Hawk 
(Circus hudsonius )—Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or gee Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
Harrison, S. Dak ..---- Sept. 2, 1891 |---..----- Se te eel ee Empty. 
DO ee pa cianat's fae Ce Se ed eae bese paabctoociccios| een Sse i cee aes 11 erickets, 
1 grasshopper. 
eee Oct. 1,1891|.--.......]..---.----=.------| Meadow mouse. 
arian. Conn: 22-5... Sept: 2851890 |= 20>. -e2- Hield-eparrow’.-|2.o:2-- 222 
Sip pa BIDE ee Oe it he | ee ee) Be ee noe ee Se) eee aos Empty. 
Onaga, Kans .-....-.-- May 15, 1892|oo- se see Varginia seat esto ae ene sees 
young hawk. 


SuMMARY.—Of 124 stomachs examined, 7 contained peultry or game birds; 34, other birds; 57, mice; 
22, other mammals; 7, reptiles; 2, frogs; 14, insects; 1 indeterminate matter, and 8 were empty. 


SHARP-SHINNED HAWK. 


Accipiter velox. 


[Plate 4—Adult.] 


The Sharp-shinned Hawk, one of the commonest and best known of 
our birds of prey, has an extensive distribution. It breeds in most, if 
not all, of the States and in the British Provinces, as far north as the 
Arctic circle. In winter it is found from about parallel 40° N., south- 
ward to Guatemala. In the latter part of September and the first of 
October it migrates through the Middle States in vast numbers. In 
southern New York the writer has seen several hundred during a day’s 
tramp, the majority high in the air, though a few were flying low in 
search of food. The northward migration in spring, in the same local- 
ity, takes place during the latter part of March and first of April. 

The food of this daring little Hawk is made up almost entirely of 
wild birds and young poultry, though occasionally it will take a few 
insects, mice, reptiles, or batrachians. Out of nineteen specimens ex- 
amined by Dr. B. H. Warren, seventeen contained remains of poultry or 
wild birds. From this data and from an examination of our more ex- 
tended table it will be seen how universal this class of food is. The 
following quotation from Audubon shows the variety of its bill of fare: 

“The food of this hawk consists chiefly of birds of various sizes, from 
the smallest of our warblers to the Passenger Pigeon and young chicken, 
the latter appearing to afford a special temptation to it, as has been 
above related. I amalso aware that it feeds occasionally on small rep- 
tiles and insects, and I shot the male represented in the plate, on wing, 
whilst it held in its claws the small Shrew also represented.” (Ornith. 
Biography, vol. Iv, p. 526.) 

When a pair of Sharp-shinned Hawks find a farm where young chick- 
ens are easily obtained, they generally visit it until the supply gives 
out, or they themselves meet a tragic death. Nuttall speaks of a single 
bird which came every day to a farmhouse until it had carried away 
between twenty and thirty young chickens, 


Bull. No 3 Div. Ornitholosy 
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Mr, William Lloyd, writing from western Texas, says that he has seen 
it fly away with a pullet as big or bigger than itself, and so heavy that 
the legs dragged the ground. (Auk, vol. Iv, 1887, p. 188.) 

In times past when the wild pigeon was common, this little hawk 
caused great annoyance as well as loss to trappers. While standing 
in the bow-house scanning the horizon for an incoming flock, the man 
on watch would suddenly be startled by the violent fluttering of his 
‘stool pigeon’ or of one of the ‘fliers,’ and upon looking around would 
find one of these little marauders fastened to the bird—a serious loss 
if he did not have a reserve pigeon, for hundreds might pass in easy 
hailing distance of his bow-house and still he would be powerless with- 
out the decoy. Meny times has the writer stood near a bow-house and 
killed one of these Hawks which had been attracted to the spot from a 
considerable distance by the hovering stool pigeon. The following 
note from Mr. H. W. Henshaw shows that it is partial to this food in 
the West also: 

**Upon one occasion, while watching a pair of doves feeding upon 
the ground, a female of this species made a daring and successful swoop 
upon one of them, passing within a few feet of the observer’s head. As 
a further illustration of the bravery and hardihood with which this 
bird pursues its prey, it may be mentioned that one was observed in the 
town of Panquitch | Utah,| eagerly pursuing a common pigeon, appar- 
ently oblivious of the presence of spectators, who for some time vainly 
endeavored to drive it away.” (Explor. West of the 100th Merid., 
Wheeler, vol. v, 1875, p. 417.) 

Occasionally it will attack a bird many times its size, as the follow- 
ing quotation from Mr. Maynard demonstrates: “I once saw one 
strike down a fully-grown Night Heron that chanced to be abroad by 
day. * * * The slow-moving heron fell to the ground at once, but, 
fortunately for him, in falling he gave vent to one of those discordant 
squawks which only a bird of this species is capable of uttering, and 
which so astonished and frightened the hawk that it completely forgot 
to take advantage of its prostrate prey.” (Birds of Eastern N. A,, 
1880, p. 304.) 

Little can be said in favor of this Hawk although its daring, courage, 
and impudence are to be admired. On this and the two following 
species mainly rest the responsibility for the ill favor with which the 
other Hawks are regarded. <A score of valuable species suffer because 
they belong to a class which includes two or three noxious kinds. How- 
ever, like most villains, it has at least one redeeming quality, and that 
is its fondness for the English sparrow, our imported bird-nuisance. 
This Hawk is gradually learning that there is a never-failing supply of 
food for it in the larger towns and cities. The Sharp-shinned Hawk is 
not uncommon in Central Park, New York, all through the winter, 
where the writer has witnessed if chasing sparrows, as he has also in 
some of the larger parks in Washington, D. C. Numerous reports 
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from various towns and villages show that the habit of visiting such 
places for the sparrow is becoming common. 
The following species of birds were positively identified among the 


stomach contents: 


Callipepla gambeli. 
Zenaidura macroura. 
Dryobates pubescens. 
Colaptes cafer. 

Colaptes auratus. 
Chetura pelagica. 
Molothrus ater. 

Icterus spurius. 
Quiscalus quiscula. 
Carpodacus m. frontalis. 
Spinus tristis. 
Ammodramus s. savanna. 
Ammodramus s. alaudinus. 
Zonotrichia albicollis. 
Spizella pusilla. 
Spizella socialis. 
Spizella monticola. 
Junco hyemalis. 
Melospiza fasciata. 
Passerella iliaca. 

Passer domesticus. 
Pipilo aberti. 

Vireo olivaceus. 


Dendroica maculosa. 
Dendroica virens. 
Dendroica coronata, 
Dendroica castanea. 
Dendroica striata. 
Dendroica vigorsii. 
Seiurus aurocapillus. 
Geothlypis trichas. 
Sylvania pusilla. 
Sylvania p. pileolata. 
Sylvania canadensis. 
Mimus polyglottos. 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis. 
Harporhynchus crissalis. 
Campylorhynchus brunneicapillus. 
Thryothorus ludovicianus. 
Sitta canadensis. 

Parus atricapillus. 
Regulus calendula. 
Turdus alicie. 

Turdus aonalaschke pallasii. 
Merula migratoria. 
Sialia sialis. 


This little Hawk is one of the latest to commence nesting, laying its 
eggs when most of the other species have half-grown young. North 
of parallel 40° full complements of eggs are not found until the latter 
part of May, and early in June sets are often taken which are only 
slightly incubated. The nest, which is situated usually in a dense 
hemlock or other conifer, though occasionally in a deciduous tree, is 
rarely at any considerable height from the ground, 20 feet being a fair 
average. The bird is said to build sometimes in the crevices of cliffs or 
hollows of trees, but these sites must be considered exceptional. The 
nest is a large structure in proportion to the size of the bird, and is 
made of dry sticks more or less compactly placed together, with or 
without a sparse lining of soft inner bark or green leaves. It does not 
always construct its own nest, for it sometimes remodels the old nest of 
‘the crow, magpie, or even squirrel. The eggs are four or five in num- 
ber, and are usually deposited on alternate days, though occasionally 
only on every third day. Among the Raptores the nest of this species 
is one of the easiest to find, as the parents invariably commence scolding 
aS soon as an intruder enters their domain, even when the nest is being 
constructed. 

The flight of the Sharp-shinned Hawk is swift, but irregular, often 
protracted, and is identical in character with that of the two following 
species. At times it passes rapidly along the fence rows or darts in 
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and out among the brier patches in search of small birds: at other 
times it may Le seen passing over the country high in the air or soaring 
in wide circles over some particular spot. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Tail more than two-thirds as long as wing, its tip even or slightly 
notched; wing not more than 8.80 inches (223™™), 

_ Adult.—Unitorm bluish gray above, top of head darker, tail erossed 
by several blackish bands; below, white, with breast and sides barred 
dusky or rufous. 

Immature.—Above, dusky more or less spotted with lighter, the 
feathers bordered with rusty; below, whitish, streaked with brown or 
dusky. 

Length: 10 to 14 inches (254 to 355"™); extent, 21 to 25 inches (533 
to 635™™); wing, 6 to 8.80 inches (152 to 223mm): tail, 5.80 to 8.20 
inches (147 to 208™™). 


Table showing the results of examinations of 159 stomachs of the Sharp-shinned Hawk 
(Accipiter velox). 


Poultry \ 
Locality. Date. cr Eeme Other birds. Mammals. | Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
Sing Sing, N. Y...----- | Sept. 10, 1885 | Sri Snel CSU Se aes | Ra EES Empty. 
= hoe eee Sept. 17, 1885 |..-.-...--. SswarblORs cao sce cece eee Py 
1 ESE See Ae BR ee a Cees Warbler .....--- face cotocts teen 
ii eee | Sept. 24,1885 |... ....... Field sparrow ..|......------------ 
Southold, N. Y.....--- Nov. 204885 |. -- <2... | Chipping spar- |.........<........ 
| row, purple 
| | grackle. 
Alfred Centre, N. Y-.-.| Sept. 17, 1885 |...-...... | Warbler -....--- pC es eee 
Taunton, Mass ....---- Oat: {6 1885) 55 Ss Goldtinch....-.-- Pek ee Se ee 
Pig ere ccs Nov: 21, 1885 |<. 2:.-=.2- 2 emall birds.—-} - =~ =... 2.5.22 
Sing Sing, N. Y -.----- Sept. 25, 1886 |........-- iJ nee and king- |- =<. J<s<sscc<cas 
et. 
Peterboro, N. Y-..----- July 22, i re Small bird «. ~:~ =. ... 222s -2cle ces 
Portland, Conn. .--..-- Mar. 27, 1886 |.-......--. Robin = <.5<-<--- eee 
Maplewood, Nee 2 =< - May on 1a6e |. -2--- Oriole; Ewift.. ~-)< <2. - <<: =-2e.ceee 
Montgomery Co., Pa -.| Sept. 18, 1886 |.........- Smatloied =~ -<-<|]-> 55.2. 22 aes eee 
Woodstock, Conn ..... May 2, iy] RAS ARE Go! SS RAE Se 
Long Island City, N.Y.| Sept. 21, 1887 |..........| English SPAE~ |. o-5- 3c ees 
| row, warbler. 
Greensboro, Ala . ates te Novy: Ef. 1887 [.22...na05- White-throated. |...-..<...<....... 
sparrow. 
Middletown, Conn ....| Jan. 19, 1887 ppseaeens 2: English. spar- |. .2+-<s--.-55<- 
rows. 
Portland, Conn.--..... Apres 221888 [-- wanacns Ron NCES wee oe few oh one scaneee 
WIQRES ase a saio ss Geis: 20ss7 [oi =- 2S BG Gas, eal Rane Ean er 
Fort Buford, N. Dak --.| Sept. 9, 1887 |......--.. Ehrushc<..-s-- Stet arcceseeee Res 
Washington, WEE a2: IDGe. SE ISST f= <- o ee - White-throated |.................. 
sparrow. | 
peng Sine. Nee Apr. 7, 1880 |..-.-.-.-- Robs... --— = ee eae 
East Hartford, Conn --| Oct. 17,1886 )........--. Warbler ....-..-- | REC eC Oe ESE RE 
Easthampton, ‘Mass... May 9:1874}. 2... ..-. PUNCH 2h e ese | Rete ee eee 
South Windsor, Conn -| Nov. 4, 1887 |...--.....|..2....-..2.------ CORRE. ye ite 2a! 
Portland, Conn..-...-.- Nov. 8, 1886 | (ete ae! Cie ee Peete eae tine ae ee } Do. 
LO ete oe Bee Webs ay leolicas << os Galgineh, SG BOA Same Ses eee 
adee. 
Fort Buford, N. Dak -.| Sept., 1887 
candy Spring, Mee seat 23, 1887 |. Do. 
Sa OS a8 ae Boe Do. 
Se Seas Titec aa Se 
---| Sept. 20, 1887 Do. 
Sept. 26, 1887 
Oct. 2, 1887 Do. 
Nov. a 1887 Do. 
Do Nov. 22, 1887 = Do. 
Chester County, Pa -..} Nov. 26, 1886 |.......... Raxsparrow,: |50<<--2--5- 


song sparrow. 
Do .............-| Sept. 20, 1884 !.......... Field sparrow ..'.cc.n.ccacceccccece Beetles. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 159 stomachs of the Sharp-shinned Hawk 
(Accipiter velox )—Continued. 


eee eee 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. Mammals 
birds. 
Chester County, Pa. --.| Sept. 28, 1880 | Quail|...|..---.-.----.----- 
100). seen cenaneIt Sept. 10, 1874 |.--...--.. English sparrow | 
Di Oa Se seeee Oct., WS Rates oe aca Small bird ...... ace 
Wapenecr ene cer oae IDE IK WEE) Gace eed iSeries aloeeeee 
WD Oia ceh si see = = May, 195188.) Poultry -|"----------------- 
Elmira, N. Y .--------- Wileyes «A oe eee else English sparrow 
Wiiveqgerecenneoee Apr 8 Le86)) essa ae == Small bird -.-.-.-- 
Big Flats, N. Y ------- Sept 235 1886i|5-2- sa Englishsparrow 
lDY?) eee eer eccneme 28 he eal SBS vod Rass higecepec Sess 
Gainesville, 1 eee Meew22: W887 Ss Sete eekae ec seeeeee ee 
Sandy Spring, Md..--. May SI BEBN. nests «odbc wore eee 
East Hartford, Conn ..| Apr. 29,1888 | Chicken.| Chipping spar- 
row. 
10 soscqdpeceoreeeE May 5, 1888 |.....-.--- IRoDM sss 
mouse. 
Aug. 29, 1887 |.-.-.-----| Son eS parrow- -a|so-2 2 eee eles 
(Oi AIGUERY A Ssa5cocaae Wellow-rumped |--2--- 22.2 -cesee- 
(?) warbler. 
Sept. 195 18084) o-0 26 202m eh oe oe eso 5 eae 
a (YES ood pepcbene ae Reece tacoe Sore doen) Se scee soos osbese 
‘Sept. 26, 1888 |.--.. Warbler. 2555221 aoes- sence eas 
Carter Station, Wyo -.| Sept. 15, 1888 |-.--...---) Sparrow o-222-.|iisasessecs-neeene. 
Gallatin Station, Mont.| Sept. 9, 1888 |......---.!.-- SOO! Bee nca oe Sone eee oe eee ee 
Sandy Spring, Md...-. ING LONIBEB)| (Sacer | eee er stele atalelnmrar | Slee ate ee eee 
Buckhannon, W. Va.- Ate 3 0886) anes Song'sparrowa-c|p-a-s22- ee spe 
LON epee SAsese Sone. ‘Aug. 13, Ibs et) | os oe oa sac Savanna oSparalleces-assenjee tee 
row. 
Fairmont, W. Va---.-.-- Sept. 18, 1888 |...-...... | Goldfinch?) 6 S20 coease-c etree ee 
Rockaway Beach, L.I.,| Sept. 26, 1888 |....-..--. English sparrow}.---..-----..----- 
N.Y. 
Onis: OREN Se oossege Goto 1888 a=. 2-25-—2 Mousefinehs:< 20!) ees ees eto 
Cobourg, Canada...... Aug. 30,1888 |....---.--. Bee pues Nit |b stance eseeecceaes 
hatch. 
Sandy Spring, Md...-. Woh TAU) hase Saar sc Song:(?)ispartow)| see -seeescre ee -ee 
San Francisco Moun- | Aug. 13, 1889 |...-.-..-.|-.-------+-----+-+-|--- 2222-2 ee eee eee 
tain, Ariz. 
DO Ree aeiealate ew Aug. 27, 1889 |..-..--.-. |) Walson's black: jie. cence eee 
cap. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass -| Sept. 27, 1889 |.-.-...--. | 2 pacino (2) arto aesiae ese 
warblers. 
Sandy Spring, Md..... Oct. 14;1889))-- ~~ = -- = Weathers sceees| oe see eae ee 
Beaver, Pa..-.-.------- PAT. SBS ee ae DowLy W000 = C2. soeeeeens tee 
pecker. 
Schroon Lake, N.Y ..-| Aug. 10, 1882 |...---.--. Smialltbinds<-5-s|--e-seaceameseoeee 
St. Helena Island, S.C .| Dee. 26, 1884 |.---......} Savanna Sparrow) 4_5-<2--- eases 
A RP AMEE eee ate JE Ga ee neenene Se ie tet opt Ee IE 
‘Dee. Teva ey Lee aaa A [Seeceonce ce decc cee Mouse s.s2 2-528 
INE edbsh ete eeepc toad oem sor Sooo ene | -SoeScae ssa teosecs 
Dos pea betsy | Ae ee oe |S as cociboac Se cellocoece oss seby 352) 
(OY ami GnbsttOl isa scise sel ee sessers on oeder) SeBascoercrovecocd 
Weed 10! LESG es = ee Di SPALTOW Site oa cts) sere ole =e ie ater 
aN eae Tete eased Iaee See amar Sane ame lac coerce acmacere 
Skip. 17. ISHS) sc pee lees tose oo ene Sal ee meee eens 
(Olsi 9 BE USI Bee pmcase PS PAMOWW eee a ee ee 
IN Gy fin beth) a pee oS hoe ce mae ead aos arissos smccSoG> 
Decy gor tsseneeen anes Carolina wren...|....-..----------- 
10 Y-(ohee Vai liss i Saag s — See! lee Soeaee ae se ace ool lrinas Seeer Se StS > 
; Dec:, 19) 1886)22-22----- er ee 
Albany icamiey, ING Wien] iainls | Os SS ae beeen Small bicdeecae spanner eee 
Eemanel ser County, | July 24,1884 |..-..----- Feathers: ~ 25. 52-)seec25 esss2- esse o= 
INeSY 
IN 555535. 88s oe0se Sep bold. 1886 | eee eee eee ee a Oe eee 
IDI csen sds sagcsuse Ochi A886 jest es nce leee oe see eae a ee eee 
WO A eetcesa6 ems: SACI 1; ISBT Noa eee =| eee ne ascent ee ee 
ID pte eheaeaascees Ase Baar ses =, lecccamct ac eave sees Seen ess] Cee eee eee ee 
IUD asescoscousseso2 BO Op s-==-==|25=5- nee =2 Sparrow. 05-2 sost eee eee eee 
WO scence ace eee “May 20: ASS8iE 22 eo ae Small: bird sc see 2|2oeseoeeee ane 
JURIED NED GA seppcddos= Sept. 1 OO Et) I ee Pe err e ease e om aae gel 
AID cos Seas se etoe Jan. 30, 1887 |...... Weathers:2 2.2220 |hoses soe merere 
Rensselaer County, | Sept. 4, 1888 |.--..----- Flicker and j.-..-.-.---------- 
5G small bird. | 
IDO Seeanomesacciscsc Sept. 30, 1888 |.--..--.--- Sparrew.-.- eee ne eee eee 
1D) sapere ctsasacass Apr: 30) SSO) cee = OispanlOWSe- os -o)eeee eee ee ee 
SEROV Now, 5 hse seen WEGs 2888S Ro 5- east 2 chickadees -. - - 
Gaylordsville, Conn...| Apr. 15,1889 |....------ eae oe eS 
Hale County, Ala......| Nov. 9, 1889 |.......... | Cowbird -.-..- 
Sandy Spring: Mid ese | lane 890) Seas sees | bs See tie ee ect 
WO yea aaeeeesaainee Feb. 22,1890 |...-....-. Fox — sparrow, 


other sparrow. 


Miscellaneous. 


Insects. 


Indeterminate. 
Empty. 
Do. 


Do. 


| Grasshopper. 
| Dragon flies. 


| Empty. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 159 stomachs of the Sharp-shinned Hawk 
( Accipiter velox)—Continued., 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. OE gene Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
; | | 
Long Island City, N. Y| Sept. 24, 1889 |.-.....--- Snowbird.....-- eR age ie eee 
Do Bee ene clas sae OGtas W880i Sss2e. = 22s Song spannoweeg|se==- se esesseenee 
ones sg aoS JONe aes Miers Gal SG One emc <2 a'=| CROUIMN see as ae tee ens piemeae 
Raleigh, ING CRE reese: 3 SNOW sel 1 G8 OD) eeptetein cs | Sate none ne Sere eal cine een os are aoe Empty. 
So Se eee JO os eh? alte OE So Sean, 6) hasee eed SEUG ee alec mesh Ae benec sn ee Do. 
dee Spring, Md....- IMiay aU GO0! ecm ace cr lewellowbird!sc-c|=sosanaces acneetes 
San Francisco Moun- PATTIE e101 S39) Bee cena Warbler! = 2-—. ene Se eae e 
tain, Ariz. | 
Highland Falls, N. Y- | Oct. dL ES TP7 Al epee eee (nara oe eset Sl Pages Se ee mene RS Do. 
Garrisons, Putnam | Apr. CrP Asif eceoe ccc Bield Sparronyessier acct ae one eee 
County, N.Y. | 
Barnegat, N.J......... WON Bhll ill Sodsassee= Bields sparrow, |se--a= seas eee 
| other birds. | 
Camp Verde, Ariz -..-. Miny wel 84a ose 1 eMO Ghai cebu eee = eeniae mn etataereerate 
Mogollon Mountains, | Oct. 3, 1884 |.......--- See eee eG tle eee LSE ae oe Do. 
Ariz. | 
Globe City, Ariz.....-.- Octa 2OMiSR4s See eee) CACtRS) WOM ae yr =o einen eran 
Ash Fork, Ariz. --..--.. SNOW RO MES BA Pere reapers | erate ape teyare tapi ster | ol neem ected are Do. 
Camp Verde, ATI Zea: DeCh ea 1GBd) eens sel ee es eee coe es Poh a Sve y Sia Do. 
Yavapai County, Ariz -| Jan. 15,1885 |.......--- eRe ee EER ORAS Aeon Ene Woke cc Do. 
Camp Verde, Ariz -.... | Oct. 10,1885 | Gambel’ 5) bagless MAR, aks ee ase cmpeaeeelceeaaee 
| quail. | | 
WO sess sec es ec doe-tao-6 IRE A oor ites weeny site «2h a eee eae 
owen ses soe Dee. 23, 1885 |...-...... | Small birds...-. Wee bcelns acct eet cel 
IM pecenopaaasoce Jans 5) 1886)! Gambel’ sis. 242% 20 5 feleteisat s\n ese aera 
| quail. | 
ite saadsenassnpe Apr 886 lane nase. [eaaa ac Aste eoeee \Scmsesocneosoc ono Do. 
IDI) SSessosoccessc ABI SH LS86) |e erase} Crissalhrasher |Se-semesenseee er | 
JOY) scapnsssanaced ING veel ont S80) (ame aen == te | eNiourning doyO-|easesseeeee sees ee 
WOeeoacs ese es-.< MECH SONIS8GI Ss a22e eae cee ne Soe sere ie Bee Sea Sere: | Do. 
IDS SA Saenr ose ejenin ed Tete (lee are ee oeollster aes cesososed eoadegobecasecenod Do. 
IDE ASeeeeosoeee ORIG A Gakststsy Riesaaaersise YASS Ost US a bO Wea lens ceri thors areolar 
hee, other | 
F birds. 
Wore seers ca ERG yer S, LOSSY arta ee nel Cree ate erties mictall iin e's Scoiesre eitoe Do. 
\ WOOF saraaie AOSce S65 TRL ten Ce Conome | Ge mes abEaen mace se loncoereboonacsoeT Do. 
Pavson,, AW =~ <==) Ikeja, ksh Melee) soceeadne INEM eG MEM Any Mee CaceseRocde cecec 
flicker. | 
Morristown, N. J.-.-.--- IMG 5 caer aa bbl ees ee een e esc meaae oS one Do. 
Madisonville, La-.-.--. PATIO: 5 75100) sonar ae IPAIIKe CLEC PIN Ow |> at = eee eee Grasshoppers. 
| warbler. | 
Sandy Spring, Md...-. Septet G1890) | eeteme eee eee ee ose eed et oles <saloioyata aerate | Empty. 
10) Be saenbocseee= Sent. PATEL Dy East aes Bl ooreer-baodenssno.| bacsssoeserstecces Do. 
ID. se acondeandes eedOw eee ss| see scecicnc Wis blancs sere sae aoae seas 
1D Oe eee eee Lili) noegnolnetocednar Wireoy warbler \ea. see eee merece 
ID) Basic Someoneae ‘Sept. Ay ecb poacace (Chidori aS emallocsccococddbacdssé 
Wi) enodocnoge secs Dec. 5, TUM Saaeeeatiad tesceapseoe opaeses) acaclemmaseuccace Do. 
Salmon River Moun- | Aug. 28) EMM Sh Bebeaee iBlackzeaip pede | eae es ees el 
tains, Idaho. warbler. 
Por fend: (Conn = eee ae (Oyelig = I TEM esceossac- Mield es parrOw:ss|aq- eee eee = 
segasosaccase: Oct 251890 Easter mies | SONOS PALNOW er allan ls areata malate 
Raleigh. INE Chee sees Oct. tet Seem ae Bicker 3520-35022. 2 so kee eee 
Sandy Spring, 1G ae Dec. 9, 1890 |.--.-..--- Iineer SPALLO Wiese eee ee 
Dunn-Loring, Va-.--.-- Dec. 10, TEE) eps seoeatee Hermit thrush. . Petmrensacacnascoc 
Wayne County, Miche |Oets co slSO0ne acer IRODINGs- cee a= So Ihe Rae ee cee oats 
Eliot, York Catty, Me Ang 27 189ON he scion so Wiarbler: seen) oece ere eee 
Sandy Syorminyes i ial SoReal ee ha teh Ne ae eeeel MS eaereereeeocnecr Wee are wean Do. 
Portland, Conn......-. OG ATOMS OI ORs Sees | Se cee rapes a eee atest all leper See reheat Do. 
Nashville, WWE YS acs05e6 Matyas SelB OD) ee a tetanic - Omen Oar dhalece cares: a seta 
1 other small | 
bird. | 
Portland, Conn......-. Minivans Opt SOON eee ae inal ete oe arenes Jpeaedascrenasoodce Do. 
Bendy. Sprin copa i eae TROD ree ..--| 2 sparrows..----- [Ul seaen ar aee ee msiae 
no Snot TonCedsAee 1892. anata asone| Kbit | Pintle sets sagosscacsre 
one othersmall | 
bird. | 
SHEOW SDI Massie al Alor LOL SOU |S Se core oe lo ne mis mnie ain = Ba sonowedoccoouscc Do. 
IDM No SARA SROOSTOSe Sidon stata nee... srr rine Se Sel anos SASH CESSSE 
ID osborscsnodesoas 0; S400) ROBB SC 4 OHH aes Bene BREE te oeeemeecrees Deeoerceaoroc aoe Do. 
1D) Caer GhBadicanea ae Bee Of ccs eise||s ciate eet B aber caso cen rcaseroenpuadranae Do. 
| t 


SuMMARY.—Of 159 stomachs examined, 6 contained poultry or game birds; 99, other birds; 6, mice; 
5, insects; and 52 were empty. 
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COOPER’S HAWK. 
Accipiter cooperi. 
[Plate 5—Adult.] 


Cooper’s Hawk, which resembles the Sharp-shinned Hawk closely in 
everything except size, is less northern in its distribution. It inhabits 
the whole of North America from the southern portion of the British 
provinces throughout the United States and the greater part of Mex- 
ico. It winters regularly from about latitude 40° southward, though 
oceasionally it is seen at this time of the year in southern Canada. It 
breeds throughout its range, and is common everywhere in suitable 
localities. 

The food of this Hawk, like that of its smaller congener, consists 
almost entirely of wild birds and poultry, though from its superior size 
and strength it is able to cope successfully with much larger birds, 
and hence is much more to be dreaded. Besides birds, it occasionally 
captures small mammals, reptiles, batrachians, and insects. Mr. Cal- 
vin Rawson saw one of these Hawks make a bold dash at a muskrat, 
but it was unsuccessful in the capture. (Ornith. and Oologist, vol., 
VI, 1881, p. 74.) From the following quotation by Mr. Charles F. 
Morrison, it would appear that in Colorado it feeds more extensively 
on insects than in most parts of the country: “It preys upon grouse, 
hares, and reptiles. Its fondness for the ranchman’s poultry is very 
nearly paid for by the insects it eats; both this and the preceding 
adding grasshoppers and bugs to their bill of fare.” (Ornith. and 
Oologist, vol. XIV, 1889, p. 7.) 

Mr. W. E. Clyde Todd, of Beaver, Pa., furnishes the following note 
on this Hawk: “The crops and stomachs of five young, still in the 
down, which were taken from a nest in the top of a tulip tree on July 8, 
1891, contained among other things not identified, the remains of a brown 
thrasher and light-colored flesh, evidently that of a young ruffed 
grouse, of which there was a covey in the same woods.” 

Cooper’s Hawk is very destructive to domesticated pigeons, and 
when it finds a cote which is easy of approach, is very troublesome. 
Dr. William C. Avery, of Greensboro, Ala., informs us that during one 
year he killed and wounded at least a dozen of these Hawks before the 
inroads among his doves ceased. Among the smaller birds, this Hawk 
is very fond of meadowlarks, robins, and flickers. The writer on sev- 
eral occasions has secured specimens in hot pursuit of the last named 
bird, which gave expression to their alarm by loud and continued cries. 
Poultry of all kinds form a very large part of its food. Dr. Warren 
states that a pair of these Hawks destroyed some fifty chickens from 
one farm, twelve of which were taken in a single day. The writer knew 
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of one of these Hawks which made daily visits to a coop containing a 
late brood of Wyandotte chickens, and undoubtedly would have taken 
all but for its timely death by the gun. The following quotations show 
how extensively it feeds on game and domesticated birds. Nuttall 
Says: 

“‘ His food appears principally to be birds of various kinds; from the 
sparrow to the Rutted Grouse, all contribute to his rapacious appetite. 
* * * His depredations among the domestic fowls are very destrue- 
tive.” (Land Birds, 1832, p. 90.) 

Dr.Coues says: “It attacks and destroys hares, grouse, teal, and even 
the young of larger ducks, * * * _ besides capturing the usual vari- 
ety of smaller birds and quadrupeds. It occasionally seizes upon rep- 
tiles or picks up insects.” (Birds of Northwest, p. 338.) 

Mr. H. Nehrling says: “This very common and impudent robber is 
the most destructive of the Raptores to the barnyard fowls; in a short 
time all the young chickens, turkeys, and ducks are killed by it.” 
(Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. vi, 1882, p. 174.) 

Mr. Thomas Mellwraith says: “This is one of the chicken hawks, 
and it well deserves the name, from the havoe it makes among the 
poultry.” (Birds of Ontario, p. 137.) 

Mr. Henshaw informs me that the Cooper’s Hawk is very partial to 
quail’s flesh in California and the southern territories, and that it un- 
doubtedly secures many victims. He once saw a young female dart 
into a bevy of Gambel’s quail and seize one with the utmost ease, 
though the birds were flying at full speed. In an instant the flock 
scattered in every direction and sought refuge in the bushes, from 
which it proved next to impossible to dislodge them. They had recog- 
nized their enemy and evidently knew that their only chance for safety 
lay in close hiding. 

The following examination, made by Dr. Bb. H. Warren, gives a very 
good summary of this Hawk’s food: ‘“ Of the thirty-four birds which I 
have examined, sixteen showed the food taken to have been chickens; 
ten revealed small birds—sparrows, warblers, and meadow-larks; two, 
quail; one, bull-frogs; three, mice and insects; two, hair and other re- 
mains of small quadrupeds.” (Birds of Pennsylvania, 1888, p. 80.) 

This species is preéminently a ‘Chicken Hawk,’ as may be seen from 
the foregoing citations. Its devastations in this direction are much 
greater than those of all the other hawks and owls together, with the 
possible exception of the Sharp-shinned Hawk, which attacks much 
smaller chickens. 

Like the Sharp-shinned Hawk this species has learned that the Eng- 
lish sparrow is not only an acceptable article of food but is also a read- 
ily accessible one. Consequently of late years it has been much more 
common during the winter months in the larger parks of cities, where 
it Spreads terror among the sparrows. 
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The following species of mammals and birds were positively identi- 
fied among the stomach contents: 


MAMMALS. Spinus tristis. 

Tamias quadrivittatus. Ammodramus 8s. savanna. 
Tamias striatus. Zonotrichia l. intermedia. 
Sigmodon hispidus. Spizella monticola. 
Spermophilus beecheyi. Spizella pusilla. 
Lepus sylvaticus. Junco hyemalis. 

BIRDS. Melospiza fasciata. 
Bonasa umbellus. Passer domesticus. 
Colinus virginianus. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. 
Callipepla gambeli. Helminthophila celata lutescens. 
Zenaidura macroura. Sitta ec. aculeata. 
Colaptes auratus. Turdus u. swainsoni. 
Sturnella magna neglecta. Turdus a. pallasti. 
Quiscalus quiscula. Merula migratoria. 


An instance of this Hawk attacking a person was experienced by Mr. 
C. D. Walcott, in Lewis County, N. Y., August 31, 1886. Mr. Walcott 
was in asecluded glen busily engaged in collecting fossils, when an indi- 
vidual alighted near by. Almost instantly the bird pitched at him and 
was repelled with a geological hammer. Undaunted it made a second 
and more vigorous attack on the paleontologist, which was met in turn 
by more decided action on his part, and resulted in the death of the 
Hawk from a sweeping blow of the hammer. 

The nest is situated indifferently in the tops of the lofty trees or in 
the second growth within 10 or 15 feet of the ground; most authors 
state that evergreen trees are principally chosen for the site, though 
the writer does not remember of ever having found one in this situa- 
tion. The nest resembles that of the crow somewhat in structure and 
size, but lacks the finish and compact lining found in that of the latter 
bird. It is often bulky, the sticks composing it are quite large, and 
the lining usually is nothing more than the rough outer bark of the 
spruce, oak, or hickory. Like the preceding species, it frequently re- 
models the old nests of other Hawks, crows, or even those of the squir- 
rels. The male assists in building the new nest or repairing the old 
one. When the nest is approached or even when the grove containing 
it is entered, the Hawks will often fly about and scold at the intruder 
until he leaves. The eggs, which are usually four or five in number, are 
deposited during the latter part of April to the middle of May, accord- 
ing to latitude. Even in Texas fresh eggs are found about the first of 
May, though as an exceptional case Mr. Nehrling found young in April. 

The flight of this species is very rapid, irregular, and usually is car- 
ried on at no great height from the ground, in all these particulars 
closely resembling that of the Sharp-shinned Hawk. In the ‘ Birds of 
the Northwest’ Dr. Coues mentions three birds of this species which he 
saw at a ranch in Arizona. They were perfectly tame, and at the time 
of his visit were allowed full liberty to go where they pleased, and al- 
ways returned to their owner at the sound of his whistle. 
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Tail more than two-thirds as long as wing, its tip decidedly rounded; 
wing more than 8.80 inches (223™™) and less than 12 inches (305™™). 
ahi, —Uniform bluish-gray above, top of head blackish; tail crossed 
by several blackish cote below white, with breast and sides barred 
with dusky or rufous. 
Immature.—Dusky above, more or less spotted with lighter, feathers 
with rusty edges; below whitish, streaked with brown or dusky. 


Length: 14 to 20 inches (355 to 508™™); 
to 812™ ); wing, 8.85 to 11 inches (223 


inches (197 to 267"). 

This species closely resembles the Sharp-shinned Hawk, but may be 
distinguished by its larger size and the fact that the end of the tail is 
rounded instead of straight or slightly notched. 


extent, 27 to 32 inches (686 
to 280™™); tail, 7.80 to 10.50 


Table showing the results of examinations of 133 stomachs of Cooper's Hawk 
(Accipiter cooperi). 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game} Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
birds. 
Taunton, Mass ..-.----- SepiralalS85) ee resis. | Chewink 
DOM ce tae ee sok ee OCH GeIS85: ln axes. 2 eee do 
River Vale, N.J.--..-- DOpUvlss 1886) Foe. eral saat wom = wl re|onieets ue ae eels 1 grasshopper. 
WwW ashington, WL Ole oe se INO 23, 1 B86i |e sess. Tree sparrow 
Sing Sing, N. pee x23 5.2 OPtsn ds eleson Chicken: |e eee eee c= ae eons se 
Oe Site ee SNIOs LORS S45 ee doves alee pe sat os aoe aoklltoa- aecoee eee 
enero" PA Bitea-i=-- (OX PLE esauate Socl: Sa aa ROsce Dee E eel Ste BORE eran Sar al Empty. 
10Ye ae a eee Mars 6-18 Sit (BETO COM 2 leercrtm ne ace aallletace ae eee eee] 
DOMES aoe GSU hs ABA eet erica sean Seerete anes aes | Gere eee CRESS 
MO FRe seesaw tees os Aug. 4, 1887|..-do ..- 9 ee eee ere rere 
Oe eee ee iaics INGEST ayy Seem Sadoee [ESPs it eS et So eo [joel th eee Do. 
Wie eet s sce ac Neptsds 168i ab eGo ss 22see ee ere od ane | ts eee Sand lizar 
BL ein ees ere Sepbrelssr jaecme eee. [ete e tes SR aes a CL Re Be ae Empty. 
Wethersfield, Conn. -...) Sept. 9, 1887 |.-.-.------ | ay as aaternibe A} Me ccm ive Sete ke AE Do, 
East Hartford, Conn ..| July 31, 1887}. -...-.-.-- eee Peete eee erences Do. 
Sandy Spring, Md..... deri AEE Yel WOE RSS aes St eR eS eb oesal eeaneraieeacrccsee 
Do Nie EVA eteoee ae es NONSISParrow =.) |/f2\2= socee-= ees ses 
SOD AUESO |e OG KOM) er ele Megumi ome oe 
TAASSTH (dO AA loaner eo st a 
DoT ROiplesae. wae eae int ebeteret 5 Do. 
pl S87 (ee eee [esc g sete a Do. 
cS SS epee ect eellls ears oy terbe letras tars Do. 
Oran betel ea peae eaeiat | Purple grackle 
Reb AGS Quail e|. 2 nis ca ake 
pela Beolct eRe ay a ee ee oe eee ee 
iy, 1a Ua Vie eee | Junco, savanna 
| sparrow. 
seISeUSS GN oe ceca i= elUnGORe aa sank So ce ae tater ee laa 
ye etek eee ee lial bir dee seen see ate eee 
-. 17, ISSO pO hickeniis 2.4: oes oooh aee oo Same oe eee 
: 10, 1887 ae eaees fuwmoull binge says e—  seeres Sclstae ances 
Selec etal | Seneeeen-e seal Rae eet teen ete Rated Fes a ny a - ea Do. 
il abe teW Al eee kee eee Smallbindssse alee s seen aes ce 
PAU a Stes KO 0 Ver se( 2) 01k =e ele lg ae HA he Ue ene SA 
Se botox (i eerie eae Mieadowlarke:3;|s22-2-s<-ssce sss 
al eee baeee se MSSeNAN nal oe Abe sonesescosenee 
INEwaGasie or Dele NOwe ol 1878) Poultiry.|o2e- 2-2. --c-=ssncheeescc eese- scene 
Wialliston)jPa 2. ==... 5. Weck (G18i8i les -o..5- 5 =: Mis creo tO keete | ome ee Sears ase ae 
East Bradford, Pa..... Why, Ba IEE SSs Gesoce sl Schbess center oes a| ace Ae ebeaoeeasee Frog. 
East Goshen, Pa ...--- INC var AD NOLS (alls <terstemicreratal in teem sin seis y eres MICO EA Zaheer | Beetles. 
West Chester, Pa...... PAO 20 8 AO) | intone == English sparrow): ------=-----=----= 
bocopson, Bake. 3.252 -- INOS UA THEN Bek hs 53 ee aes ae ee en le ee Pee 
West Chester, Pa ..... Sept, LO} 1S80)|: 2-2... Bnolish sparlow}esccce -=s4-- 2s ee 
Sandy Spring, Md..... Wile, IGG UCM ia seen ae Sparrow 
Gainesville, Fla ....--- WSCA AD OTB Sale wee sac cNoct oe santas cele See 
Bandy. Spring, Md...-. WMane PAs PERRY cick oe ae Song sparrow 
RUS RGU es ecsmee tala |iniais cis.c <2 siciss sear 
. 26, 1888 | 2 young | 1 flicker 
- chickens 


East Hartford, Conn...! § 


. 19, 1887 


eee ee eee ee 
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‘able showing the results of examinations of 133 stomachs of Cooper's Hawk 
(Accipiter cooperi)—Continued. 


| 
ig Date 


Locality. 


Custer, S. Dak 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Greensboro, Ala 
Daeg Spring, Md 


San Francisco Moun- 
tain, Ariz. 
Greensboro, Ala 
Sandy Spring, Md 
Do 


Ena Ground, Long 
Island, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio....-.-.- 
US 
Seville, 81 eee 
Fairfield. Ind.........- 
Brookville, Ind.....-.- 
Raleiph NG -.s=:2—-- - 
1 | es BE 
0 Fe ee ae 
IO ook one 
LO yes - See eee 
DS 3 See 
ie See oe 
lin eee ee ees 


iy’ 8, 1888 
Aug. 16, 1888 
Dec. 4, 1888 
Feb. 28, 1889 
Aug. 4,1889 


. 30, 1889 
14,1889 | 
1, 1889 

. -5, 1889 | 
. 10,1889 
. 12,1889 | 
6, 1888 


12, 1886 | 
13, 1882 


| Sept. 
| Jan. 


11, 1885 
24,1885 
2, 1885 
7, 1887 
15, 1887 
. 24, 1888 
7, 1886 
. 24,1887 
4, 1887 | 
. 16, 1887 | 
1, 1887 
. 12,1888 
. 28, 1888 
. 20, 1888 


May 
May 
Jan. 
Oct. 

Feb. 


Albany County, N. ¥..| Aug. 14, 1878 
ig pee | Sept. 15, 1884 
eee ea: OO, 1GSn | 
Rensselaer County, N.Y} Nov. 20, 1879 
It), 52 eee | Nov. 8, 1887 

LT a oe ee | Sept. 6, 1888 

3, ae ae Sept. 14, 1888 
Stratford. Conn ....... Oct. 23,1889 
Sandy Spring, Md..... Dec. 27, 1886 
Se eee | Feb. 20, 1890 
Greensboro, Ala. ....-. Feb. 12,1890 
Sandy Spring, Md...-.- | Mar. 8, 1890 
Greensboro, Ala-.....- Mar. 7, 1890 
Bellefentaine, Ghio....| June 1, 1889 
| 

WATIA DEX. 5. cccccn | San. 22,1890 
Highland Falls, N. Y ..) May 10,1876 
| 

Camp Verde, Ariz ....-. May 2, 1884 
Rp a eee Wek ne Aug. 20, 1884 

DD Sees a ice Sept. 15, 1884 

1S eee ee Sept. 16, 1884 

Mg eae tees Sept. 23, 1884 
Pine Creek, Tonto Ba- | Oct. 24, 1884 | 

sin, Ariz. 

Yavapai County, Ariz.) June 25, 1885 
| 
Verde River, Ariz..-.. Aug. 6,1885 
Camp Verde, Ariz -..-. Sept. 9, 1885 
| 
“DYE an o/s May 27, 1886 | 
DOP gues sc ace anee Aug. 15, 1886 
Gis. oan 5 ee Sept. 6, 1886 
Yavapai County, Ariz.| Apr. 1, 1887 
Camp Verde, Ariz... -. May 13, i887 
20 ete ae ee Aug. 17, 1887 | 

MO ose Sos akses? | Nov. 1, 1887 |} 
DG, arteaser os nn aS | Feb. 10, 1888 
Touchets Station, Wash.) Sept. —, 1890 | 

Sandy Spring. oa Peers 
Morristown, N poeoee 


Sept. 17, 1890 |.......--.| | Song sparrow 


| Poultry 


Intermediate | 


sparrow. 


| 


or game | Other birds. | Mammals. 
birds. 
Bsns ewes Lificker-=.. 35 5 -4--n see pe eee 
coneteaeen {GO ~ Scsncwacalelssee eee Tae eee 
See ae | Nubhateh- so s\eoce sn oe: 
Whee cones Bind sito Ses Secs erases 
cavccee eh Wi la gi eas pebet J eM ener 
Ea ee ey Met en es Rocky Mountain. 
chipmenk. 
Jecoct avo) -eathers 2d 
Pe mesecee | Gold finch ..--.-- 
_.........| English sparrow |....-..-.--+-s---- 
Sal Nee ice. sae |e en eee 
chicken. 
Ghiokencl.26e. acs. eee Ne Me ee ae tap ee 
PAPGOne | een =--—-- eeee [iva wt Se eee 
aetenuate ee | Young bird ..--. Bee 
ceetaeie Smee | Hermit thrush. -!- re ae 
Se owacees Feathers........| Rabbit........-- 
eS ee Eas ae Mouse ==:..=---s2 
Bf EF obs RMenthars26 22. |. 3 eee eee 
NOES Be ree eet AS SE 
Soe tee Lia. sparrows ccs sso ee 
ONE BUEN catn aes ae eee [oe eee este ec eese ee 
PRPS Daa Tatras | 3s 
Chicken.} Dove -.-...-..-.-.. Pee Sa eee 
oo decccs ck) (Pe@atheras = oh es on ee ee ee 
ee | Small birds: 2s ee soe ee 
ea DPALrOW + 2-5-8 Clee ee eee 
|-nscasosec[seoeocctcaepece =o] ated wepedboeale ane 
ee ee Robin-...-.-.-.-| Chipmunk. ..--- 
Chicken:| Small bird). 2. :. 5). 222.22 3-2 See 
oh Press Song sparrows. -|52ec=- snes ee ee 
Pd sd masarbiedd. «code pone ate eee 
Qua ees a ana ae to ee ee ee 
777 2TTTL21]) Small bird -...--| Cotton rat --.-_- 
Bary ier w sl Ee ere eg a EBs eae Set ee 
chicken 
ope een 4 Feathers <-22:.-\o<-- 7). See ee 
2 WEAR) foo nae ates = ee ea ete eee 
grouse. | 
SPoultegi|:s5s cbs ste ee 
Gambelsi-_o2 6 ¢ 2-4 eee 
quail. | 
Gambelsit2-- 2... eee $6 oN Rey Rate Se 
quail. | 
| Gamtibdls:|-< a-c. ccc wc | see 
quail. } 


pes 19,1890 | Poultry. | 


j | Orange. crowned | 
warbler. 


| 


| Miscellaneons. 


Empty. 
Do. 


Do. 


f 


Plate 6 


eS 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 133 stomachs of Cooper's Hawk 
(Accipiter cooperi)—Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. ‘Date. oF eaute Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
Morristown, N. J ...--- Sept.19) 1890) |... NON Os paArrO wees lbeas eee esac ee 
Hubank, Key... -2----- Jas VOCE) Ree oonane White feathers .| Gray squirrel... 
Union County, Ky -.-./ Oct. 11,1890 }.......... AD NSTE Ne Aap ore aleabenc fe cacinoccos 
Oa tae 6 ee Sei INOVemLLSoOn Chicken: |oecoectesne nces ae alee oes eee becon 
Wayne County, Mich..| May 4,1890].......... Mieadowilankeees|escet anastasia 
Anette GOUmuy rE & AlNOW~1 Gs 189) 2255 25 'sk~ -|sncn se cease enc cca |soccseecesdcece ica Empty. 
Sandy Spring, Md...-.| Mar. 17, 1892 |.-....-..- SONG Sparrow =-2|2-ss-55--0ceees= =~ 
Portland, Conn. --..---| Mars Le BOM ee oe Sie sa clioek Sas a0 Soca ee = 35 | eee SS Do. 
101) se Cocoa SS aeoeee| Ot SOI este ae Smalibird 3325 sp\tee=-- eee ee 
101) Baste eee eee ROC es 1 80l| Ohickenal<-c6 tone Sa cee eel eee aoe ee eee ae 
ID) SESSA REE ReB ane May 16 1892)| 222s -a. == Hees peace Mendes 04 |e Gcepeee nee tacen Do. 
Sandy Spring, Md..... SAMs LT TSO Oe aie ate lors all Siainim salar wm cet eee enema elo Do. 
101) Sea esp oceseeee bate SONS e 56 Qa ia ea ae we oc geen eee = cee sa 
chicken 
1) = Beez ccbssessOe SOPH CHIiGKEM | iar sae ainsi tenesas pet ade ome aa ee ces 
Three Rivers, Cal -..-. Sy ee 71 SOUS Se eo | coca eae o eee California ground 
squirrel. 
Clinton, Me...........- May 30, 1892 |....-...-. SON PES PARrO Wares icin o oeite eine 


SuMMARY.—Of 133 stomachs examined, 34 contained poultry or game birds; 52, other birds; 11, mam- 
mals; 1, frog; 3, lizards; 2, insects; and 39 were empty. 


GOSHAWK. 


Accipiter atricapillus, 
[Plate 6—-Adult.] 


The Goshawk is more northerly in its distribution than the two pre- 
ceding species of the genus and is separable into two geographical 
races. The typical form (atricapillus) inhabits northern and eastern 
North America west to the Rocky Mountains and eastern Washington 
and Oregon; breeding in the east chiefly north of the United States 
and in the Rocky Mountains as far south as Colorado. The west coast 
race (striatulus) inhabits the Pacific coast north to Sitka, and breeds 
as far south, in the Sierra Nevada, as latitude 30°, The writer has 
seen a specimen from Labrador which to all appearances was iden- 
tical with those from the west coast. In autumn and winter it wanders 
south casually to Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, and New 
Mexico. As above stated, but a small proportion of the species re- 
main in the United States to breed, though a few are found in all the 
northern tier of States during that period. It is a common resident 
throughout the wooded portions of the British provinces, and in sum- 
mer occurs commonly from Hudson Bay to the Arctic Circle and through 
the intervening country to northern Alaska. 

The Goshawk, like the two preceding species of the genus, feeds largely 
on the flesh of birds, and to a less extenton mammals. Poultry, ducks, 
grouse, and many of the smaller birds, together with hares, squirrels, 
and other rodents make up its fare. Fortunately, in most farming dis- 
tricts, at least in the United States, it is comparatively rare except 
during the fall and winter months, otherwise its depredations among the 
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poultry would be a very serious matter. Its large size and greater 
strength enable it to carry off heavier quarry than Cooper’s Hawk, 
and consequently its powers for mischief are more to be dreaded by the 
poultrymen. Mr. L. M. Turner states that in Alaska the lemming forms 
a consideral part of its food. 

This species is one of the most daring of all the Hawks, and while in 
pursuit of its prey is apparently less concerned by the presence of 
man than any other. It will dart down unexpectedly at the very feet 
of the farmer and carry off a fowl. The following from the pen of the 
late Dr. William Wood gives evidence of its boldness: 

“The goshawk is the most daring and venturesome of any of our 
diurnal birds of prey. A farmer who resides a few miles from my office, 
wishing to perpetuate the old New England custom of having a chicken 
pie for Thanksgiving dinner, caught some fowls, took them to a log, 
severed the neck of one, and threw it down beside him. In an instant 
a goshawk seized the struggling fowl, and, flying off some ten rods, 
alighted and commenced devouring his prey. The boldness of the attack 
so astonished the farmer that he looked on with blank amazement. 
Recovering from his surprise, he hastened into the house and brought 
out his gun, which secured him both the hawk and the fowl. Another 
instance of still greater daring occurred near East Windsor Hill, Con- 
nectcut. A goshawk flew after a fowl near a dwelling house; the door 
being open, the hen flew inside; the hawk followed, and seized her in the 
room occupied by an old gentleman and his daughter. The old man 
hastened to the rescue, and struck the hawk with a cane before it re- 
leased its grasp. The daughter caught the hawk as it attempted to 
fly out of the door, and killed it.” (Amer. Nat., vol. x, 1876, p. 134). 

Capt. Charles E. Bendire informed the writer that at Fort Klamath, 
Oregon, he once shot at a Goshawk and slightly wounded it with fine 
shot, and in the course of a few minutes it returned and attacked a 
chicken. Numerous cases are on record where it has flown through 
windows to attack canaries or other cage birds. 

In the general character of its flight, as well as the mode of hunting 
and capturing its prey, it closely resembles Cooper’s Hawk, though it 
frequents the thick woods rather more than the Jatter bird. In the 
fall this Hawk is common along the smaller water courses where it is 
very destructive to wild ducks and other water fowl, and is able to strike 
down a bird as large as a full-grown mallard. If its prey is a bird of 
this size it rarely eats more than the flesh from the breast, leaving the 
rest of the carcass untouched. Scorning to feed upon carrion, another 
victim is secured when hunger returns. 

Of the upland game birds the ptarmigan in the North and the ruffed 
grouse in the middle districts suffer severely from the attacks of this 
powerful Hawk. Dr. William H. Dall, who found it common in the valley 
of the Yukon River, states that it feeds largely on the white ptarmigan, 
the flocks of which it follows from place to place. KE. W. Nelson and 
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L. M. Turner both corroborate its destructiveness among these birds. 
In some parts of the country the Goshawk hunts the ruffed grouse so 
persistently that it is known by the name of ‘Partridge Hawk,’ and 
this bird probably has no worse enemy except man. As Audubon was 
passing down the Ohio he observed one of these Hawks dive into a flock 
of grackles which was crossing the river, and kill four or five of them. 
After giving each victim a fatal squeeze the Hawk allowed it to fall to 
the water and at the close of the chase returned and picked up all from 
the surface. 

Its rapid flight and the rapidity with which it makes a sudden turn 
enable it to capture squirrels without trouble, rabbits and mice being 
also taken. 

A very curious performance which was enacted by this bird, with a 
night heron as a second party, was witnessed by Mr. H. W. Henshaw, 
and is as follows: ‘‘One that I shot on the Williamson’s River was in 
hot chase of a kingfisher, which he doubtless would have seized in an- 
other moment. Another, on the same river, was noticed chasing a night 
heron. The attack was persistently kept up, but evidently with no in- 
tention on the part of the hawk of making the heron his prey. Forcing 
the heavy-winged heron into the open this hawk would close in and ap- 
parently give the ungainly bird a buffet with his wing, which each time 
produced a loud and discontented squawk. It occurred to me, as a 
possible solution of the motive of the hawk, that he intended to force 
his victim to throw up any fish it might have secured, and so furnish 
him an easy dinner.” (Report of the Chief of Engineers, U.S. A., 1879, 
p. 2292.) 

Little can be said in favor of this Hawk, as the destruction of a few 
injurious rodents is a very meager offset for the great number of game 
birds and the poultry it destroys. 

The following species of mammals and birds were positively identi- 
fied among the stomach contents: 


MAMMALS, BIRDS. 
Lepus sylvaticus. Bonasa umbellus. 
Sciurus richardsont. Colinus virginianus, 
Sciurus hudsonicus. Zenaidura macroura. 


Sciurus carolinensis leucotis. 


The nest is a bulky structure, and, although considerably larger, re- 
sembles quite closely in appearance that of the crow, except that it 
lacks the compact and nicely arranged lining common to the nest of 
the latter species. Externally it is composed of tolerably large sticks 
loosely placed together, which surround a more compact mass of smaller 
twigs containing the cavity of the nest. The lining is usually nothing 
more than a small quantity of soft inner bark, weed stalks, or leaves. 
The nest is situated in a large tree, generally an evergreen, well up 
among the higher branches, and in the thickest part of the forest. 
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The eggs, which are from two to five in number, three being the rule, 
are deposited from the middle of April to the latter part of May, ac- 
cording to the latitude. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Bare portion of leg in front shorter than middle toe; wing more than 
12 inches (305™™). 

Adult.—Above bluish slate color with blackish shaft streaks; top of 
head deep black; tail crossed by four dusky bands; below white, thickly 
barred with narrow zigzag lines of grey; feathers often streaked in 
middle with dusky. 

Immature.—Above, dusky greyish, feathers margined with buff; be- 
low, whitish or pale buff with narrow stripes of blackish. 

Length: 21 to 25 inches (533 to 634™™); extent, 42 to 46 inches (1067 
to 1169"); wing, 12 to 14.25 inches (305 to 362™™); tail, 9.50 to 12.75 
inches (241 to 324 ™™), 


Table showing the results of examinations of 28 stomachs of the Goshawk 
(Accipiter atricapillus). 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. pa pee Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
| 
Sandysoprine, Md-----| Dec, 27,1887 |... -- 222. =|. ene ene Rabbits ce 
Adirondack ‘Mts., N.Y] Oct. BL 168 2)) he ik ©) cere casita eee 2 red squirrels. . 
|. grouse. 
Philadelphia, Pa ---.-- WHS POSEBBO) | fees ol oeaictes, deat m eomiee i Rabbite- sees 
Dixon and Cedar) Aug. —1867).--.-.--- |. once ae OP eee Few locusts. 
counties, Nebr. 
Hing yG DS ed hee Aseoce DOF) apa ike Bee oe Ae eae ee | Mouse, weasel.. 
iimirneNe Ws2.css<c5 Ny yaaa BA Ree Sel eee ee eeorecotcs| MICE epee rer Beetles. 
Bridgeport, Conn...--- (Ofer Tt Nak feted] id Sern Wes ee RE eB ana = 
Lockport, ieee GD y 1889) | SO rate ra eee wile trae a a ae eer 
Cormun, ouiolk Connty.| Feb. 2. 1889))--do---- 4). ao aoe en eee 
N. Y. 
GrantiCounty, N.Mex.| Sept. 4,1886)).-do -- -- .)- on. eon eee nen |e= onl meinen 30 sphinx larve, 
3 centipeds. 
Slimthy eNc Whi 2e own annie Nov. — 1878 |.....----- pepe sennnse sseseog pen SoetessshbSsoac Empty. 
Saratoga County, N.Y.| Dec. — 1879].....----- a aetreans Botte Pre ee Cee Do. 
Rensselaer Coun ty Oct. 25,1884) Rudied --.-.-.-222._. =. Gray squirrel . 
1a | grouse. | 
(OT, See So sac noneae Dec. 29, 1884 |..do.-...- | eno Be Hee on eee oe See eee 
NG fe ee ceacsen ecw Oct. IBBD HE eck Soca Large bird .. 2o20 |. =-se eee ones 
18})) Se SSB arpsooe eee Ovo Plea ke eth Bees eo) aaa da ss acoeseos Hquirrel sco. se 
Huntington, N. Y.---- Dees-22, IS89N se sere oc. tess moe cess eS eeeae eee ae Do. 
San Francisco Moun- Aug. 20 1889 |.......... Mourning d0ve-|-n6--.-sce=— ees 
tain, Ariz. 
Elk River, Minn...... Hebi 0/1890 t@hickent| ie. cence oreo eee eee a eee 
Ca t Si Momntamns | Dec:  2S819". 22 tao eke oe we co sane lene eee cee ee eee Do. 
Camp Verde, Arig. oa. Dec: 2.1886). cn2.ce cal casa cesses emcee == | pe eiemeteacee eee Do. 
Does estes: Jans 1018875) Poultry.|\S2s-.-.-2eeee es 2 +) Seer =e eee eee 
West Point, N. Y-.-.... Mee 27a1880 |eeeeeneee eee 2 same ODER D aS Do, 
Saw Tooth Mountains, Sept. 30, 1890 |........-- | soae aot este oe snen eee een oe Do. 
idaho: 
ee Fee eae Sept. 28) 1890) |= 2222 ceepeesas == soem e= a] Ve SO mIEre) 
Birch eee Idaho: .:| Sept. :8,1890)|35. 2.22 sclocactwsseceee= sees loans oser > seeeeees Do. 
Salmon River Moun- SOpt 0, 4890 |e cece es eee eee eae eae UN sae sssscase 
tains, Idaho. 
Morris Plains, N. Ji -- =| Nov. 42, 1890'| (Quail. oe ceeeceecmce sn =e] ocles na ee eee ae 


SumMARY.—Of 28 stomachs examined, 9 contained poultry or game birds; 2, other birds; 10, mam 


mals; 3, insects; 1, centiped; and 8 were empty, 
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HARRIS’S HAWK. 


Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi. 


Harris’s Hawk is a southern species, occurring in most portions of 
middle America and extending northward regularly to Texas and 
Arizona. The typical form, of which our bird is a geographical race, 
inhabits South America from Chile and the Argentine Republic north- 
ward to the isthmus of Panama. Audubon’s type was secured in Louisi- 
ana, but the bird is rare in that State. 

The food of this Hawk consists largely of offal, the smaller reptiles 
and mammals, and occasionally birds. Mr. C. C. Nutting states that 
a Specimen obtained in Costa Rica was shot while in the act of carrying 
off a chicken. (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., vol. v, 1882, p. 404). The fol- 
lowing is what Mr. G. B. Sennett says of its food in Texas: “I found 
in the crops of those I obtained, mice, lizards, birds, and often the 
Mexican striped gopher (Spermophilus mexicanus), proving them active 
hunters, instead of the sluggish birds they appeared the year before at 
Brownsville” (Bull. U. 8. Geol. and Geog. Sur. Terr., vol. V, pp. 419- 
420). 

This species, like other Hawks of the same class, does very little dam- 
age to poultry or beneficial birds. The nest is placed indifferently in 
bushes among the long leaves of the Spanish bayonet (yucea) or in 
trees to the height of 40 or 50 feet. The eggs, which are usually two or 
three in number, are deposited in the first or second week in April and 
the young make their appearance early in May. Both birds assist in 
incubating the eggs as well as in securing food for the young. 

The species is not shy, and may be approached without mueh difti- 
culty. This fearlessness on the part of the bird most probably accounts 
for the statements that it is peculiarly sluggish, whereas it is no more 
so than the other buzzard hawks. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Space between eyes and base of upper part of bill nearly naked. 
Inner webs of the five outside wing feathers cut out. Prevailing color 
uniform dark sooty brown; shoulders, under wing feathers, and thighs 
rich chestnut; tail black, with base and broad band at tip white; 
feathers covering base of tail white. 

Length: 17.50 to 24 inches (445 to 610™™); extent 43 to 47 inches 
(1092 to 1194"™™); wing 12.30 to 14.50 inches (312 to 368™™); tail 9.80 
to 11 inches (248 to 280™™). 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 6 stomachs of Harris’s Hawk 
(Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi). 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. ge cone Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. | 
Phoenix Ariz o...5.. =< Whhy@als abst} ll cece ase |penosecteseoe a sce | Small mammal... 
101 SSSR Ga Rcas Sane oc ee (le eee Breas Lire .| Se ee eae oi Fort Yumasper- 
| | mophile. 
DD ackacccce ecto nes Be LO: wisn es [Resse came jen Se ee Spermophile. - -- 
Wo fs sseeeceasastdes SSC ieee aos eet onde nossa oEsia Small mammal. -| 
Dat 2S eae a ae Cee ee So MOOe tees ray) cet Sse eer Be | Rabbit hair... .. | Cuterebra. 
tio Verde, Ariz ...-.-- iin SRA Be sons |sonec- Sse dassasde Pe sedessonsoucees Empty. 
| | 


SumMARyY.—Of 6 stomachs examined, 5 contained mammals ; 1, insects; and 1 was empty. 


RED-TAILED HAWK. 


Buteo borealis. 


{Plate 7—Adult and immature. ] 


The Red-tail, or ‘ Hen Hawk,’ as it is commonly termed, is one of the 
best known of all our raptorial birds. Its large size, wide distribution, 
and habit of frequenting open ground while hunting, cause it to be 
noticed by the most indifferent observer. The careful study of the food 
of this Hawk is of the greatest economic importance. The more so from 
the fact that like its congener the Red-shouldered Hawk, its inappropri- 
ate name ‘Hen Hawk’ stimulates an unceasing warfare againstit. The 
farmers, who are chiefly benefited by it, are its most pronounced ene- 
mies, because of the erroneous belief that the Red-tailed Hawk isa per- 
sistent and destructive enemy of poultry. 

A species as powerful and numerous as this must exert a marked in- 
fluence for good or evil on agriculture, according as its food consists of 
beneficial or injurious forms of animal life. 

Abundant proof is at hand to show that this Hawk greatly prefers 
the smaller mammals, reptiles, and batrachians, taking little else when 
these are obtainable in sufficient numbers; but if hard pressed by hun- 
ger it will eat almost any form of animal life, such as poultry and other 
birds, insects, crawfish, and even offal or carrion. Mr. Vernon Bailey, 
writing from Marfa, Tex., in January, 1890, says: ‘The crops and 
stomachs of seven contained hair and flesh of goats. A large number 
of goats are kept near here, and the hawks feed on those that die.” 

It is to be remarked that young Hawks are less particular as to the 
character of their food, and they are more frequently found to be the 
depredators of the poultry yards. The reason for this seems to be a 
lack of skill in procuring a sufficient quantity of the more usual prey. 
During winter a number of these immature birds frequent the exten. 
sive crow roost in the Arlington National Cemetery, near the city of 
Washington, and subsist partially on the dead and sickly crows. On 
one occasion, while on the river marsh below the roost in company with 
Mr, W. F. Roberts, the writer saw one of these birds stoop at a crow 
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which had just been shot. During the descent the crow made consider- 
able commotion, which evidently attracted the Hawk, for with a swift- 
ness of flight that would have done eredit to the Duck Hawk it struek 
the crow just as it reached the ground. In the warmer parts of the 
year, the Red-tail feeds quite extensively on snakes and frogs, and indi- 
viduals may be seen flying with snakes in their talons, or may be started 
from the marshes while watching for frogs. Audubon states that he 
has seen it pounce on soft-shelled tortoises, but in each ease the latter 
appeared to be successful in escaping to the water. At certain times, 
like the other Buteos, this Hawk seems to relish a diet of insects, of 
which grasshoppers, crickets, and the larve and imagos of the larger 
beetles form a large proportion. 

Meadow mice seem to form the staple article of its food, although at 
times other species of mice, arboreal and ground squirrels, rabbits, or 
an occasional mole or shrew are found among the stomach contents. 
This Hawk and its allied species render valuable service in reducing 
the numbers of ground squirrels (Spermophilus and Tamias) and rabbits, 
so abundant and excessively injurious to crops in some parts of the 
west. In western Texas Mr. Lloyd states that the Red-tail “feeds on 
prairie dogs, cotton-tails, jack-rabbits, and occasionally brings a scaled 
quail to the young.” (Auk, vol. Iv, 1887, p. 188.) 

Mr. William Brewster, writing of the food of this Hawk, says: “At 
this season [winter] it feeds exclusively on mice and rats; in early 
spring on toads, frogs, snakes, and the like. I doubt if it ever attacks 
birds, for in about a dozen specimens examined at different seasons I 
have never been able to detect any of their remains, nor have I ever seen 
it pursue one. Occasionally a wounded quail or snipe will fall a prey, 
but such cases must be rare.” (Forest and Stream, vol. v1, 1876, p. 3.) 

Joseph H. Batty writes: “The red-tailed hawk is a powerful bird, 
and I once saw one strike a full-grown muskrat, which it tore to pieces 
and devoured the greater part. * * * JT have taken portions of the 
bodies of young woodchuecks and gray rabbits from the craws of hawks 
of this species; it is evident that they prey largely upon mammals as 
well as fowl.” (Forest and Stream, Iv, 1875, p. 374.) 

Mr. Calvin Rawson says: “In one nest of Red-tailed Hawks I have 
seen portions of nine red squirrels, and from another have counted out 
on the ground seven entire bodies. A game bird or chicken now and 
then, but red squirrels for everyday bill of fare.” (Ornithologist and 
Oologist, vol. V1II, 1883, p. 17.) 

Of 173 stomachs of this Hawk examined by Dr. B. H. Warren, 131 
contained the remains of mice; 6, rabbits; 5, red squirrels; 2, skunks; 
18, small birds; 14, poultry; 3, insects; 3, snakes; and 4, offal or carrion. 
He says: ‘I have repeatedly found three and four mice in the viscera 
of one bird, oftentimes five, and in a few instances as many as seven of 
these destructive little rodents were obtained from the crop and stomach 
of one hawk.” (Birds of Pennsylvania, 1888, p, 86.) 

7626—No. 3 4 
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Of 562 stomachs examined by the author, 54 contained poultry or 
game birds; 51, other birds; 278, mice; 131, other mammals; 37, ba- 
trachians and reptiles; 47, insects; 8, crawfish; 13, offal; and 89 were 
empty. It has been demonstrated by careful stomach examination that 
poultry and game birds do not constitute more than 10 per cent of the 
food of this Hawk, and that all the other beneficial animals preyed upon, 
including snakes, will not increase this proportion to 15 percent. Thus 
the balance in favor of the Hawk is at least 85 per cent, made up largely 
of various species of injurious rodents—a fact that every thoughtful 
farmer should remember. It is not to be denied that a good deal of 
poultry is destroyed by this Hawk, but the damage done is usually 
among the less vigorous fowls in the late fall, and in view of the great 
number of injurious rodents as well as other noxious animals which 
this Hawk destroys it should seem equivalent to a misdemeanor to kill 
one, except in the act of carrying off poultry. The fact that there are 
robbers among Hawks is no sound argument for exterminating any and 
every one. 

The following species of mammals and birds were positively identi- 
fied among the stomach contents: 


MAMMALS, 
Sciurus aberti. 
Sciurus carolinensis. 
Sciurus c. leucotis. 
Sciurus arizonensis. 
Sciurus hudsonicus. 
Tamias striatus. 
Tamias quadrivittatus. 
Spermophilus lateralis. 
Spermophilus grammurus. 
Spermophilus franklini. 
Spermophilus tridecemlineatus, 
Reithrodontomys humilis. 
Mus decumanus. 
Mus musculus. 
Sitomys americanus, 
Sitomys sonoriensis. 
Neotoma mexicana. 
Arvicola riparius. 
Arvicola pinetorum,. 
Synaptomys cooperi. 
Sigmodon hispidus. 
Zapus hudsonius. 
Erethizon dorsatus. 
Lepus texianus. 
Lepus sylvaticus. 
Lepus 8. arizone. 
Lepus s. nuttalli. 
Thomomys. 


Like many other Hawks, the Red-tail seems to delight in circling high 
among the clouds, where it is barely visible from the ground or even 


Perodipus ordii. 
Mephitis mephitica. 
Sorex. 

Blarina brevicauda. 
Blarina b. carolinensis, 
Blarina exilipes. 
Scalops aquaticus. 


BIRDS. 


Dafila acuta. 

Rallus elegans. 

Colinus virginianus. 
Callipepla gambeli. 

Bonasa umbellus. 
Zenaidura macroura. 
Megascops asio. 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus. 
Otocoris alpestris. 

Corvus americanus. 
Sturnella magna. 

Icterus spurws. 

Quiscalus quiscula. 
Poocetus gramineus. 
Ammodramus 8. passerinus, 
Spizella monticola. 

Junco hyemalis. 

Melospiza fasciata. 

Merula migratoria. 

Sialia sialis. 
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may pass from sight in the clear space above. While thus soaring, as 
at other times, it utters its penetrating but not unpleasant note. On 
account of its usually sluggish flight it is unfitted to capture active 
prey, in most cases descending on it from a perch and rarely darting after 
it while on the wing, as is the habit of the Falcons and members of the 
Goshawk group. When other individuals are near, or in captivity when 
persons are present, it has the habit of covering its food from sight by 
spreading its tail and dropping the wings, and while feeding it reaches 
well back under the canopy thus formed, making it difficult to deter- 
mine the character of the quarry. 

In the East, continued persecution has made the Red-tail wary and 
very difficult to approach except on horseback. In parts of the West, 
however, where these birds are unmolested, their disposition is quite 
different, and they are comparatively tame. Mr. H. W. Henshaw, 
speaking of them at Mount Graham, Arizona, in October, says: 

“Walking quietly along, there was no difficulty in approaching with- 
in a few yards of the tree where one chanced to perch. One individ- 
ual which I scared from its perch by throwing a stone took a few broad 
circles about me, as though wondering what it meant, and then quietly 
returned to his former stand.” (Explor. West of the 100th Merid., 
Wheeler, vol. Vv, 1875, p. 424.) 

Like other birds of prey, the Red-tail, when taken young, soon 
becomes reconciled to captivity and makes a gentle and interesting pet. 
Its fondness for water is shown by the avidity with which it both bathes 
and drinks in the cage, as well as when free. 

During migrations this Hawk often travels in large flocks and gen- 
erally at a great elevation. Immense numbers pass over certain sec- 
tions, which seems to be in the line of its flight. In the Hudson River 
valley, late in September a number of years ago, the writer observed a 
flock containing sixty-five individuals flying in a comparatively com- 
pact body, probably not more than a few feet from each other. 

Mr. William Perham, of Tyngsboro, Mass., captured about 300 of these 
birds during two weeks in April, 1878 (Maynard, Birds of Eastern North 
America, p. 310). In winter a few hardy individuals may occasionally 
be found north of latitude 42°, but the great majority pass south and 
spread over the country even into Florida. In suitable localities, where _ 
extensive meadows and stubble fields harbor myriads of mice, these 
Hawks congregate in considerable numbers, as shown by the fact that 
about 175 specimens have been sent to the Department of Agriculture 
by Messrs. Miller and Leizear from a single locality in Montgomery 
County, Md., during the past few winters. 

The merease of any animal is always followed by a relative increase 
of its natural enemies. This is clearly shown on the river front in the 
vicinity of Washington, D. C., where the recent improvements have re- 
deemed several hundred acres of ground from the tidal flats; and already 
in many places rank vegetation has grown up, affording shelter and sus- 
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tenance for hordes of mice. At present in winter and early spring it 
is not uncommon to see ten or fifteen Red-tailed Hawks in different parts 
of this flat attracted hither by the abundance of their natural food. 
Prior to the reclamation of the flats not more than a pair or two were 
to be seen in the same neighborhood during the winter. 

The Red-tailed Hawk proper inhabits eastern North America west to 
the Great Plains, north at least to latitude 60°, and south to eastern 
Mexico, and probably breeds throughout most of this range, though 
more commonly north of the parallel of 40°. In the West it is sepa- 
rated into the three following geographical races, so that as a species 
its range covers the whole United States: 

The Western Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis calurus) inhabits the 
country west of the Rocky Mountains, as well as portions of Mexico. 

Krider’s Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis kriderii) is found in the 
Great Plains from Minnesota to Texas, and extends east casually to 
Illinois. 

Harlan’s Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis harlani), which until re- 
cently was considered a good species, dwells in the lower Mississippi 
Valley and Gulf States, east to Georgia, and extends casually to Iowa, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania. 

Two other races occur in North America south of the Mexican frontier, 
one (Buteo borealis lucasanus) on the peninsula of Lower California, and 
the other (Buteo borealis costaricensis) in Central America. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Adult—Upper surface of tail deep rusty rufous with usually a black 
subterminal band; above blackish brown, variegated with gray ful- 
vous and whitish; below white with more or less buffy, belly streaked 
with dusky or brown. 

Immature.—Tail bright gray without any shade of red, and crossed 
by six to ten regular dark bands. A pronounced blackish zone across 
the upper part of the belly. 

In Harlan’s Hawk the tail is mottled with rusty, white, gray, and 
dusky; the rest of the plumage may vary from that of the typical red 
tail to nearly black. 

The Western Red-tail varies from a light extreme much like the typi- 
cal Red-tail to a uniform dark, sooty brown; and the tail usually has 
more than one dark band. 

Krider’s Hawk is light-colored with much white on upper parts and 
entirely white or pale buff on lower parts. 

Length: 19 to 25 inches (482 to 635™™); extent, 49 to 58 inches 
(1245 to 1475™™); wing, 13.50 to 17.75 inches (342 to 451™™); tail, 
8.50 to 10.50 inches (216 to 267™™), 
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562 stomachs of the Red-tailed Hawk 


(Buteo borealis). 
Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
birds. 
eannton, Mass’--.-.---| Nov. 18: 1885 |...5...2-. Meatherst- ss. col -asae onmeace seco 
Portland, Conn......-.. Septe taal GGoM easter aoc Goeslome cae teem losseece cae cae sees 2 adders, ribbon 
snake, toad. 
petnse sewers setress MOWs.2R MGB Mandel Secs SaetcSoaongee |pancen-cHask comaee 
Alfred (WENTER PN see eA OF Oil BBG ss, o1 cre aro. 5| MAasiarcye.cciae eeeioeae|Sscmeeee asioaeaes Grasshoppers. 
WOR seek vat eseose Ootee25 1 S86 ten eee oe eciow es ctoss Shrew: 4 22s22s.-5} 
Peterboro, N. Y -.-.--- ‘Lire Woe beret Id OL) id ney eee See eel ti tine cca eeicson 
Oneida Lake, INEEV Essar ANS aT) IEE Al aero acts aes Saco see aes Red squirrel - --- 
Morrisville, N. Y..---- Sep be 206 TS8EN Haaren bas ade hae ice Meadow mouse - 
Chester County, Pa .-.| May 15,1886) Fowl Origle:ssiacsses Rabbitets sees Grubs 
MOWres sae essai oss Nara OS 86 oaasce me ecto nice e sees Meadow mouse 
Birmingham, Pa...--.- Mar. 15,1886 | Fowl Grackle es seca |eea eee eee 
Portland, Conn-.-....-. Cs aa lea Aarons |paaeer aasnoSase sac lose aoe non Gaoece Empty 
Cmekamavcas Venn -c| Mab: La. 0886 | sca... o-|2s- Seu aciccccce x|-acas-seceee secs Offal. 
juockport, N.Y ..---- -- Ath ae le sibs Ol eRe S siearm SocesoRAamatacasae 4 meadow mice Toad, 2 beetles. 
HALES, SulolkaConnbyn|eBebs dG. 1880 | WOW oe) 25 sa acid o--einw siomi|io si wane aia einln sete 
Whitewater, Wis...-.- FAL SLs TART) coecre cise. | eceaisinienieceicace an Meadow mouse .| 13 grasshoppers, 
5 erickets, 1 
beetle, | craw- 
fish. 
Washington, D.C .--.. Mia ViLwa WA SST | tees sae cet anes cle acecia acces | Pine mouse, | Large adder. 
meadow mouse. 
Mata Lehowwas) © OUT.) NOV.20) 1886) |<<. scsecc| Sac cle cs mccceacesce | Mouses= ssese=m= 5 grasshoppers. 
Portland, Conn. --.-.--- Dect? OuISSOulessseoae ns. lees hence Meese | Gray squirrel. . - 
Gainesville, Va-.---.--- no LSS tee eee et eee | Oo hOuseumice == 
Howard county, Ma 22 |"Nows. 5,887 |sooso---calolcs ests sen ae [a Soe ee VALS Empty. 
Washington, D.C ----- Dec. 2051887 | soe. - 2. Song sparrow-...| Meadow mouse - 
NO etree taint 'em is are aMaeD USL RS Stl se es a evatee | freee Nee cnieae | House mouse, 3 
| | meadow mice. 
Sing Sing, N. Y.......- PHebasi@riSSoi bob se2 cel sokowecincide cesses 4 meadow mice, 
2 white-footed 
mice, shrew. 
101) Snesescc cee as See AMPA IS USSD | acaclsince clos eeececes ce ese ne 2 shrews. --..-.. 
Lene Comin, Who Yee Sa Pie: PEN EY GH eons o MedpdesceEpaeced jpceroneponc oerorc Garter snake, 
eortiand, Conn... .-. AN crate 1 OG pet eta |e ee een oma ner nillsia s sis oe Snneiee tee Empty. 
LED Veneer cerns | oa nines eis oie lanier Sterna in Oi es Acelieesccabesinosesecee 
Devils re NSD les AO ASB Te. sans sea] aoe ook aoe eee cca Gray gopher, | Frogs, 10 large 
| | striped gopher. _ grasshoppers. 
East Hartford, Conn -.| Sept. 14,1885 |........-. (Aue ea ECAC DECODES bbe sarnagoe jase | 2 frogs, potato 
| beetle. 
Sandy Spring, Md ..... idan Gf aR Co sacbocss leo ocomescessonosae Pine mouse, 
| shrew. 
DOC asete cee Cera a ae pee meet ee See Wee es eres atop teeny 2 meadow mice... 
OO Ae aE eas lice donne eae PS Mb LOR ae fe ae ere Meadow mouse, 
| | w hite-footed 
| mouse, shrew. 
aD) Ole tam imcenis score Ci (GR ee ee a 4 house mice, 
1 meadow 
mouse. 
ID he eSaee cone nuaeee EO geen ss | Berets Asc cee tee eek ee 3 house mice, 1 
meadow mouse, 
~ | shrew. 
operas cass co See els ke Ge) i Pe SRS a ae bade ch oS Se eum sa 3 meadow mice. . 
DUO per ee cists casos clyece Gopeee ee ae eee [een ad Se repent hy 2 ioe 3 meadow mice, 
3 shrews. 
WO Macetcch aeecesle se He Rae ek IE eee aera | ea ene Site a 1 house mouse, 
| 2 pine mice, 2 
{ meadow mice, 
| 1 shrew. ' 
Ogee siete nee ee sake J atTised dev SB | Sean croee | aia sate eee ese eee |e ee een mane Empty. 
Ome sseo cca sesene Rd Oe eee Peewee eet era eres eae 1 pine mouse, 2 
1 meadow mice. 
WO sae seeee. cscise DAN OO Ml SBTh| woes ana== spasceee deen e ses sare Meadow mouse - 
DOr oaee cick Acie cctos re 00 Bae 
Dpmac ness eee et edo... 8s 
1 SORES one cao J an. 98, 1887 
10S) SaSCeneee seesree Bel Obesreor ee 
WD Orsasscmeceeee els RG (0) Meee eee 
10) Soe ean nee E Feb. 11, 1887 Do. 
DO fern ce ees SGIGY oon Hel ee a en eaten ee oa Meadow mouse .| Larva. 
10) Daa Soa oa eee esos OVGS, ont Se ie a (Oa ae ie Sees See Pine mouse, 
meadow mouse. 
WOR a cee eee sce ne Wikre: 2, TIE) |e aoe ene) Bese OBAOCHeOnD Soe Sbhireweesssceasa- 
TB YN oes ere ee ee ee Ui) ho ce hd REE eee eee eee or paeee Do. 
DOs scores aeae nee Giana Ace baat Weer itmtcantseoectaere Meadow mouse, 
2 house mice. 
Ores e. shes eee eee BD) jo SUA el ated eR bits OL eae Ae ed 1 meadow mouse, 


1 house mouse. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 562 stomachs of the Red-tailed Hawk 
(Buteo borealis)—Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. 
birds. 

Sandy Spring, Md..--. Wee holst y il ede ess esoeacsaanace sans 
WDWOlseoae Seeks soc sane dolaeene [ee ees oie elles eek ae ras Oe 
ID}t): Lee aeesoodses) beer de Bsns? Teens eetlinete Sacioe aelsmeoets 
JOM sascacsesbess<oc|bss- ila) Seer [Messe ston seo csccee esses 
Lt! Seater BbEG aso) sete d0!- =< BOW!) 22-2 2o2.-)sceecccesee 
WOhesece eee elem COn Soe sos fences ons ac oan ecae cannes 
IDM) Sno Scanossecesed| bese (I) Saka ees nasosaseas Bluebird..-.---.. 
WOeeeacte a eeeces| == 5 es Senak 4 bsteepeaac Tree sparrow. 
JUD, ease nceesegocad kee CTs RS S8 lh ties el SS a ESOS 
DM a. spResSs6to0508) Fase (Gy Sane 3 PA aeoen Bos: Sse osaeaa 
It) ag s55sn5qneeAnS IW Ee Sta 1b ae Se Ge 2 song sparrows. 
DMD saa5e5ac5 San 5ea er se i Ses 55- SSAcsocnr RasScaecsacassas: 
US) 2sscannaee eck! ame GU sessetcld easier add Song sparrow... 


Feathers 


Robinies. cs ee 


Gems wines ae Mar. 12: TST aac. oe cteen 
S100) 6 Eanes Mar .i13) 188i |-2--.se<5- 
1S) ha ee Mar, 24 1887 |occscin<s.o. 
IDM) socetbossdescane VXp yoo a key Se SRE Seer 
Oe eacanies'swccasel come do seeses Teste ceatsne erate 
(0G) shoe see Sees ADro20; 18ST |e. —-scn= = 
MO ac SAB GAS ER Oe AEE Apr. 285 1R87 posaces eee 
WO kebteine nance ncens INGWe 14 1SStoaeeesecee 
10) SEE CORR epee Soe Oesceas Hoven atcee 
10%, - Se Ss ees (eee ities seeds eeatee 2 ahi 
ID Ses eee INOVe mi gleet joosee eee os 
10M) Seats AAS Seeees DEC Poses. | esas ce 
ee eens cls Sane alesean OGincseee pies 88 ek 
WO eee mete naan Wee; 24, T8872 ecess 8 
108) 95 SS aSe ASSES. Denn ees LAS ease ces 
Ota ie cteane cane lan, i ea el eee a 
LOH SSS sRee cee penton pes (1 (1 ee aS [i ae ret 
101) See eae eee Meer liye sete ds| BB Bp eae = 
WOR Ste aes eee oe MANS LBS WeRS lees Su eere 
Ore cree eo eens OAM. a kOSS: |e. ooeemee = 
1D) SS ee eee ee an. 141888 |e asks 
WDNR etre onto aie wseia nis an: 1 1Sksncces ool 
DD ese aes - -Serasierse Jan. 14,1888 | Fowl -.. 
Li wehsouecen teens peban. AO ST88Ril oo. sna 
Dp eee ors: te atie snes Jan. 30,1888 |..-......- 
iD e ee eeeee Fans PERT cesae es se | 
WO see seisce cs seis ans, dO; 1888 i) -=- > - -,-2 
ft) 

Chester County, Pa ...| May, 1886} Fowl ... 
WM Orss oe eesee se oe Oct: 15; 1886i e225. =e | 
HOO ase tmrosica keen oar Nov... 22,1886 |25-2---- 52 
WO. stceuas socceces Nov. 16,1886! Fowl 

Dec. 4 1886) 5222 5-55-- 
Dec: 8,1886i|-<-=-.25--| 
Mee; 29-1886 2-2 oe 
Hab. 11 ASS hi 22252. cen 
Heb 1651887 asec caoc2 
DacnT1SIS86i ees ccsect 
10 ASR seeoee Jan., 1887| Fowl 
101) ssschmendsecne cs Dec. ctl 1a86 lee cae tee 
DO itas sesh ansn ce DWec.= . 1886) 2e2.ceces 
Do...... Soncosdocclasoet Misc acdasel bseaccados 


Song sparrow. .-- 


Mammals. 


2 meadow mice, 
gray squirrel. 

Meadow mouse - 

Shrew 


5 meadow mice - 
Meadow mouse - 


Meadow mouse - 
Sec iT) 
SCO) 
Meadow mouse, 
white-footed 
mouse, mole. 
Rabbit 


2 meadow mice, 
rabbit. 
Meadow mouse - 


3 meadow mice - 
2 moles 
Shrew 
Rabbit 
Sania) 
Gray squirrel... - 
Meadow mouse, 
chipmunk. 
Meadow mouse .- 
3 meadow mice . 
Meadow mice... 
Pine mouse 
Molesas a2 seeeee | 
Meadow mouse, 
gray squirrel. 


House mouse ... 
2 meadow mice - 
1 house mouse, 1 
meadow mouse, 
3 shrews. 
Meadow mouse .- 
2 meadow mice . 
Meadow mouse - 


..| 3 meadow mice - 


| 2 house mice. - - - 


Meadow mouse - 
House mouse -.- - 


Gray squirrel... 
House mouse -- - 
Meadow mouse - 
do 


House mouse, 
meadow mouse. 
2 meadow mice - 


Miscellaneous. 


Empty. 


Grasshopper. 


Empty. 


2 wood frogs. 


Empty. 


Crawfish. 


Tnsect remains. 
Enpty. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


RED-TAILED HAWK. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 562 stomachs of the Red-tailed Hawk 
(Buteo borealis) —Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. MS zane Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 

Chester County, Pa.--- Noms st eeesesceets Song sparrow...| Pine mouse..... 
Pee acess sere 2nd (Senate osacons EBUREoey Se Gohan Gen ene. Uhresses Bees 
Biers ae teen RebselGMesip eho wl a lsecenoemee sees sel seek oeeee sees ne 
BRN entices St Dechy W886\->-do----|---.---------+----|| Meadow, mouse, 

2 house mice. 
eas reesei: Weill S86) =e ee os ae| oass-ceae ec eee a cslel HOUSGeMICesees 
SABRE by bobodoe Dee. 18, IES | ses ces ese Sec cab ppenssbeeeocdlignsacaseastdsccecsc Empty. 
SOs h Beas cA SAO RISSET |e Sete eee lteter cee Saar ac-tel MOUS Gace 4. oe en mae Otros 
ee ee on Sec Weer 871886) sess aso|en-se ses. 5 | eomeadowanice 
2s sso aqocatucceos Novy., PRB GH Nose tes oe ioe Sheree ecccata ooh eel ie eee yen erate popes Empty. 
Bee ete see se = (6 OMe eee serine sce else eae eee peleadowzmnoanser 
Bonet Societe cca SRO Oe eee <|oeiseaenee alone S22 eer coeeee| pe Meadow. mice 
Ree apate eae ae! Eyl ON eel as So ees aN cho ee a ae aes LOMO AO Wem Ce 
Bet sae Siaste ss sate |'~ eee OO pense ite eee ec hane|aeae Saiiea oe nace ean e2 ead owamnicer 
Bee heres snes WECH AS sISS6 lee se cake acta aces saeee eens es lem oadowamouse 
Sees teinieiapeie stata Dest BosseaclssSedasoee Iocbsdaccesoottoocd Meadow mice, 

} rabbit. 
Be BOOS eee Be LON este ee ne aae||aaise eae eeeeR-hieea|| ouneadowanilcer 
CESS Se aaa ane a ileeus Hawi acely.- cee a cake ade e eS eee 
Roe AGEC oO eee INfOWage me SB86i |e ho cpa seteleiare ee cis liaeiee c aialll LOD SOLITICe wl: 
meadow mouse. 
(One ase ceeeacle Bert OM Rea elt ee a aale sees Seine, aici Soe toMMOaAdowenacer 
Pine Ser cincisce se Jan., ISBT Sees ceeoeel sets oe -ecsere- = Salk MCA OWwnmnICes 
mole. 
CSSOCOE Da SEE Bae he Ons aeateis |Seteccean =e |seuinis ssc ce ciesictsee | Lead owamouge: 
rabbit, shrew. 
Beater ala, or cislsiate | PC Oven anal cleaciaacenc| ce asccmmanaciins ees | eadow mousey 
red squirrel. 
etitoe ar bie acecnlns ee Ose oss laeeee ca |can tae ee atesicccos| Lo mMeadowsmicer 
Seats cise en sjese8 Oct., SSG See e eee ce ne sees oa cee esse oameadowemice: 
red squirrel. 
de Seece casero. Decks H1886))2 42. ocsen clos... se= sence -o| 4 MeAOn~MICE) - 
SSS SoC E Enea Sere CORE tease enna ee eeee Ee a. nlameadommmouse 
See tes esiaic Meee Sales el OO Tp eer ocec ae | CAMELS a2 sarees la Ola sete 
Wee a merce aie oie ais Br Of cess oe eie ean) Denes eee teicme oe Rabbit ee: Acer 
Sse mise assets ae salle SO One rece eee een ee MN Gathers’e~ ce 25) see em acoseseseee 
Rats chereaeoe ee ele Wece are) S86 pe aseee oalnoe ose aerate acco ae |ssaneadowanice! = 
eel eens sat OCT LS8G6lEsemcee mas |peo eee cere nee ee sewed aquunrel si. 
Bem eieeis cis cists eh Dec., 1886] Fowl ...!.....-....-..-.--.| House mouse ...| Grasshopper. 
Se Be eee PSR A Oe see Oe (eee ce | ne ces ed 
Fee oceans ieee Jane 2p el SSialpeeseeeeee acre aeeercacetecs oP ELOUsSe mMOuserne 
Eaatecitememsege Sa Ola teers cee nenenlecaeeeseeee che neae |p Lead owanouses 
| white-footed 
mouse. 
Bane me acces oe Jan. 26, 1887 |..-..-----|------------------ Meadow mouse - 
sSoccocsapnenosale Beis aoe ce ie oa eto ete ate araie eterciet=| st ONC AC OWAINICOrs 
eee Janene WDCC rd lel SBOE ese cise alsin cee isies eel | eLOUSO rene, sere 
eee ase see Sane LOS tilecenceiecec|ecne meas seer aeseee|| MLL =hooted 
mouse, shrew. 
Rae SEIS CORRE BES ANON LSS Tllleneemeceer |= seeee cm oesemn | Cheat owmmmousee 
ASOT OCR Er OEE aT wT LSS TN secesetere = tes see tiate elocie ine oP LOUS Open mea 
sae eee Jameel S87) een cele ae eee en ese ee ead owmonser 
Ro ee Se Tl Gee Ss enon ent Wan ceeye oe ne sete sl ao mead owamlcees Phnom. 
53 pede RHE cee Se Ad OL patna eawnceeoecl oe sec steicriasensnsat mead owamice: 
shrew. 
Sen Oeics Gace. esa oe oe se eee aeeaise 1meadow mouse. 
Oe eS ae ee eee CO ee Sl once ae || eae s serie cnseea| (lead owaMonseLe 
CHC CBOSS eCHScrn aaa GOR esse lS aeer cc Seal aac noe aoe ee netes eet COMES eee 
Bee female Oks siale si ose LOW ee Essa cee ome cee acre Sone al eee Ofeneeeteate= 
PAM Syl SS seca see Miéadowilark: -2al2acess-seme-re ccs 
a MURS Saline cies Sea. Selsee tsterecies House mouse - -- 
CAN OBST |oeceeae se eet eee rset here 5 meadow mice... 
IN O59 Cel S86) Sessees [ioe See cert MONSGtes--e=—ee 
MSCs eA SS6itescs. os lecieae ose steacinee Red squirrel. --. 
ENG S86) Ceca stots esas cnecieeeires Meadow mouse; 
red squirrel. 
ocant i=. Suet eee eee | BSt es to Ocmrceeo re Meadow mouse - 
Sane, rl SB, eee DHS BpPIORIN TP aee|[e eebo oor Sodaosauc 
REA ORS a ere ae lee cece os acne Ae to foseaae ees eee Empty. 
ERO GN ee ena bayarnistore crac (Oh RopSa pesos eaccemenoue scodbe 
ere Oketye ase {apap Paperall Le) Sonia ea nw Se a Meadow mouse - 
BLO ioe eee ee NO eee See ee OEE Se 2 meadow mice, 
white-footed 
mouse. 
dor oosesncdesece WED ee SS aeeesace- .|\ceses-sos-4s5-->-) ead oypmouse)- 
alae sbotadasoee ALON lPterccte cin aiein| erence sershs Sreterwramroetie Spee eee SBemee 
SOnP Deo S eons tease LOR eee es ee ee au Ol A GameadowamiceLs 
BOE ee seen | Sen Opmene a[e eke cael se cecmecs scene <<0,.|)leadowmouse, 


shrew. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 562 stomachs of the Red-tailed Hawk 
(Buteo borealis)—Continued. 


Miscellaneous. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date or game Other birds. Mammals. 
birds. 

Chester County, Pa..--) Feb.. 1887 |---..-----|---------.------6= 3 meadow mice, 

2 house mice. 
1D, Soese eRe ae aes Bae OO fees nc Ve eee chee pee ce aes cad ae ee ee POR ene tree 
Gee eete sees c ee Mian 10) T8e7 |aacses ct cel soeecisa es acaceee cists SDTOWY secon one 
MG or enews Soe ctes eee loos COS ee Ble cecscas selaccacseecesemene ee Meadow mouse - 
BO sec<=° ae eee Se OO maaan | oes tewine all Saseue tees keene 2 meadow mice-. 
Bae ee eae Rebate) 1887) |a2 cceeascs|ooso asec meno = 8s ose | MORON DLCs. 
East Beaton: Passe33 Web. 4 1S79N i oe ses ce) ae ols cic Soeaee ee Mice penn sates 
Westtown, se dan, “SeUS80N seeds ssc Soeewoec oat ees ee Reet ae eee eee 
East Bradtord, IPS Se: Heb. v15) 1879 \o0sca2 esl oness cea cena ee IMNCOl-/<5. aoe 
JOT. 28 5 46o eae Bee JO BE ee eel abc seb a iescos See sae ee oe oe COO fence eee 
WOO eres ene. es FOO ee absentee on lemon aoee tee eee eee OG .Gotk ee oe 
Williamstown, Pa... -. “Apr. AMISTS He acme = ee a Se gaps ee <b ee Ofer ae see 
Westtown, Pa......... Mar eS ON fone = sa one cca. cee eeeeelesee (i Ligne Caan 
POCGPSON) Ea. s 2-2-2 <. Nov. 25, 1878) s Qualls. <|ew oe oee ee eee soe eae eee \ 
Willistown, Pa........ VAM. OLOIO oe esinie nates lose a tae es ao eeeee ae IMaCeNe ane ae 
West bradtordsPa...{\dan. 13,1879 Poultry.|..2.2-22.-.. 225.2 |2oeee bee eee eee ee 
ceennekt, Pare ees. CUS eaes Uaea oy 07 ee Ci ee ee ae ae re an oes 
aera ee eee | rt Py ooo MARRS EMMNE eRe ae Son Cit, aS ee et 
Willistown, in eee eae Jan. ae HST as sccen cn [poco ce an cece oe meee doe Btensesee 
IBID - geet ss es Sl ESSE Creek el Sete al ie ae ee a ee eh ae G0 eee t eee 
East Bradford.......-. “Mar. on. ISO: POSEN IS ee eye eee eee: €O Javaecascee! 
De nee aaa PUB YSORMD Ia a EIST hl Laisa eet Mies ee es ea aU eee ns 
Chester County, Pa ...| Feb. 15, SiS) | pee |seeene bomcecene flees ieee ase | 
Birmingham, Pa ....-- WEG), 1884) | ME OULDLY ses so cam iee ene eee eee ett | 
Willistown, Pa...-.-.- Dan TSS5i| so nck en aia am cate ee ccm cee Migateo-t- sce a 
Ot aee Suan one Core 0 ees a2 [aces oe kee ee Gane eee itt) SAAR aoce 
East Bradford, Pa..-..|.--- CD eee ke eee cere Co he Seen ae eee C0 cc's os 
Chester County, ges Sat ES lac 01) ees beer esr eee ashes julian sa. Sc teen Sec 
Willistown, Pa........ Keb: Wb: (878s. 2h ve eel oes ees WHGEt eee sec 
1 SS Oct., Tbs) oe eases Small bird -...-- RAaDDIbs wine cee 
East Bradford, Pa..... Aug. 15, 1876 Kia ours’ OO sae as ooo eRe eee eee 
Willistown, Pa. ....-.. Apr. 8,1877| Poultry-|..............---- Mice) a == anes 
DIYS 3s) ASS ee BEE GO eee cls eee Go's Sse. eee ke ect ee eee ee seer 
Lancaster County, Pa.| Apr. 2. 1878 | bec anoee M0C0- Sane nee et 
MWestibradtord. Pasa Nov. 25,1879 |. Quail -2-|202-2520..2 26. 55 | eter eeccceeeeee ene 
East Bradford, Pa----. Web: 4/1879'|.<-=--.s< Mite seeee 2s ee. 
CATR eee 5 Sees eee Webs 221879 asec ness JO eee 
10} se as ee eee age! ee eee S00 Wecee soe 
Westtown, Pa......... Jan. 23, 1879 |--.-. SoONesecas oe 
DUE eee eee (i ip oe Ree toe SoS. Secs 
East Bradford, Pa-...-. Wan. LOMST9ilom as ce AS -AOiscinccwesbee 
Westtown, Bag, Se WANS LOST D'|o cn ie:- ea BK Le ess 
10) = 2a SS SR See ees ee ee BAe Aa BS (0), Seem ee 
IDG), eae Dan MeO MBIGita-- esc ee (0:2. sceeceeee™ 
Lt Se ee a se ae 1 Lo Joes eae | eae, Sea (00 ataeanoaase 
East Bradford, Paseo Hels ervey octcccenee Ors 52 5s some 
Ep eh era ly es [eae ite eae ecee se AGO’ = ae eee 
Lancaster County, Pa.| Apr. 2, 1878 |-.-------. L0G, coeeeeeee 
East Bradford, Paseo ¥eb., _ 1879 |---------- {G0 as see 


Westtown, Pa 


Chester County. Pa ...%--- 


Pocopson, Pa 
CRUDS 2 ane. eee 
West Goshen, Pa 
Westtown, Pa...-.---. 
Maryland 


East Bradford, Pa..... : 
Willistown, Pa 
West Whiteland, Pa. 
Willistown, Pa 
Chester County, Pa --- 
West Bradford, Pa... . 
Willistown, Pa 


Willistown, Pa........ 
Westtown, Pa....-.--. 


Willistown, Pa........ 
West Bradford, Pa. . 
ae Paseo 


Willistown, Pa.......-. 
Birmingham, Pa..-...-. 
Delaware County, Pa-. 


..| Nov. 27, 1880 


Jan. 


Jan. 29, 1879 


ys) ee eat yh eg ee 
gO) Vata eit Cs) eer 
aM Al eee scenes 
ol Mar: IST: 2.625222 
Jane av 1819-22. 
Jan. 3,1879| Poultry 
Jan. 3,1880)....do--- 
INOVs 27, UST4 NF cees cen 
Deer > WS8eiH-< saeemets 
Jan., 1882 

Jan. 5,1881 

Jan. 2,13880 


Mar. 27, 1880 
Mar. 22, 1880 
Mar. 20,1880 


Mice 


Red squirrel. --. 
Red. squirrel, 


BRI Nee eee 
HED, 420, L880) | Sosa setae ee wean leet Ge aBecpcte 
Fep.?23, 18800. oa). ae achadaods SAacaonc aos: G0 concece came 


Grasshoppers. 


Insects. 
Do. 


Grasshoppers. 


Grasshoppers 
and crickets. 
Insects. 


aa 
“ 
: 


Table showing the resulls of examinations of 562 


RED-TAILED HAWK. 


(Buteo borealis) —Continued. 


Locality. 


Delaware County, Pa.. 
WO eee eas sae 
Westtown, Pa......--- 
Chester County, Pa. 
Do seats se 
ao Gar den, Pa 
East Goshen, Pa 
Chester ‘County, Pa. - 


Chester “Conny Pa. . 


West Goshen, Pa...--- Dec. —, 1875 
East Goshen, Pa BeueEeS Feb. 19, 1876 
Dakota City, Nebr----- July, 1870 
MilmimaywNe Wo 22s. June 1, 1886 
WOisssscsacescess June 19,1886 
UM SAAS Sescre asec July 21, 1886 
WOpssee toes ss Oct. 2, 1886 
Wellsburg, N. Y--.---- Apr. 7, 1887 
Halsey V Valle y, N. Y.--| Aug.10,1887 
Bandy s Spring, Mideeee Mar. 6, 1888 
See ganedece POO vets ce 
IW) sceaccoosstase Mar. 7, 1888 
100) aes encnoreese Se GOR. sete a bh 
ID eeeaceeneseeae ett anes 
WG\ea-s comescieese Mar. 9, 1888 
On eesseeoeiss ss Mar.15, 1888 
DW Oisecna= < see ees SACLO eee. 
Doe sess -e== BAO: te 
DOW eee Sees Mar. 17, 1888 
INGE sk eneessorss Sokye ares 
10\iy ASE aoe anabes “Mar. 19, 1888 
Gainesville, Fla ---..-- Jan. 4,1888 
Sandy Spring, Md..... Mar.24, 1888 
Chester County, Pa----| Feb. —, 1887 
DORE seneee eee Jan. —, 1887 | 
YY Seenososscoses Apr.—, 1887 
WO Meese ciscesice ss Feb. —, 1887 
Wortssacses cosas SetdO sso oeee 
Pe Seca esse es JP sdOrcen ee} 
6 SE Seeceees EMO cas. 
Sandy 8 Spring Madi. 2: “Mar. 28, 1888 
Peet Gee eers sire Mar.30, 1888 
WOM eas Sess Apr. 18, 1888 
Portland, Conn--- ...=- Oct. 8, 1887 
East Hartford, Conn ..| Apr. 6, 1888 
Omer a kcle aepera Boe eee 
Di) socned-ossoSecee Apr. 20,1888 
Mockport;N.oYs- -:-= =: June 11, 1888 
East Hartford, Conn-..-!........-.. 
The Plains; Vai... s===- .| Sept. Ds 1888 
i Oct. 2, 1888 
Nov. 11, 1888 
Nov. 12, 1888 
Nov. 13, 1888 
Dec. 4,1888 
@oebham)) Va.2o82—2522.45 Dec. 1,1888 
Sandy Spring, Md..-.-. Dec. 9,1888 
Dosen eeess to Dec. 19, 1888 
10%) BEES Se cee eee Dee. ae 1888 
10%) SSARCB AGone onda ecoctt re ncdaa 


Date. 
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stomachs of the Red-tailed Hawk 


Poultry 


or game 
birds. 


Other birds. 


Feb. 23, 1880 
Jan. 30, 1880 
Dec. 5,1079 
Dec. 3, 1879 
Si) eo aae 
Nov. 26, 1879 
a} pope 15 
Dee. 10, 1877 
Oct. 3,1880 
Feb. 1876 
Jan. 20, 1876 
Jan. 1876 
Dee. 19, 1878 
Jan. 18, 1875 
Nov.20, 1876 
Mar.26, 1876 
-| Sept. —, 1874 


grouse. 


Tree sparrow. -- 
2 tree sparrows, 


1 song 
row. 


spar- 


junco. 


Red headed 
woodpecker. 


Mammals. 


..do 


rabbit. 


Meadow mouse - 
2 house mice .... 
Shrew Siete 
do 
2 ‘cotton rats. 
1 pine mouse, of 
meadow mouse. 
2 meadow mice. - 
== edo 
3 meadow mice. - 
Meadow mice. -- 
..do 


Mouse 
Meadow mice... 


mouse. 


Pine mouse, gray 
squirrel. 


1 house mouse, | 
meadow mouse 


Gray squirrel... 


Mouse hair 
2 meadow mice - 


DO) cane cieccecce sae) DOC. “o4, 1888 '..... reer state Wataale eronemiaiaial ac eiaaiteretneere Sates 


Miscellaneous. 


Empty. 


| 387 insects. 


Grasshopper, 
beetles. - 


Beetles. 


| Grasshoppers. 


Do. 


Toad, crawfish. 
May beetle, oth- 

er insects. 
Empty. 


Garter snake. 


2 cuterebrae and 
other insect. 

Offal. 

Snake; grass- 
hopper. 

Empty. 


Offal, 
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THE HAWKS AND OWLS 


OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 


Table showing the results of examinations of 562 stomachs of the Red-tailed Hawk 
(Luteo borealis)—Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. oF ee Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
ay Spring, Md..... Deg; 24, TORS leat ad| 2 ae ae eee eee 1 meadow mouse 
Bete siabaes ccctes Cea eet ia tat }t) Ae Ree w i aos an Sal onset ea eacc | fel bite lyre nna ayia 
matter. 
Occ was ce sesacae Jan AO MESO Woes ccc clecwne sae. been e ees Mouse hair ..... 
WG Faas hee ce snwtsees AOU) Seeqemy se Sea Pc mee ees tee tee eee ye 8 
DON etan = 22 -| Jan. OP MIS ECs (| 25.8 Lee eee ees ea ae ae Empty 
Ones ses oe Si LOGY ners pal bette ee ae a OTOWe 5 soe te a eee 
1DYy eSB Se Sopadse Mian. 12) 889i Coa. ene | se 2a. seat eee de all tae See eeee eee seems Empty 
Meopard; Paco 5-.:----- Mia LOSES ile 2 Bn. cs onan sence eee 2 meadow mice - 
Sandy Spring, Md....- ATID Pee B89 | okie Joa ee ae eee Gray squirrel... 
10Y), 2 ee PASTS A S89). SOW sya] 252 Sacer os Seal Seer eee 
1st at Cod UES ES ae Mian. 9D; 1880!) on cet ce 2 cet gone ane cee ia eae cee Meee meee 6 , crawfish; 1 
rog. 
WEE OWNG Mecca. a= <. Dye ao; LSS ON He eae soe Lane ence eee Rabbit, meadow | Adder, craw- 
mouse. fish, grasshop- 
pers, beetles. 
Auiredi@enter IN, XY =--|(May 28,1889 )). 25.28 |2 sae tee seed tad Meadow mouse, 
} 3 shrews. 
ban prancisco Moun- | Aug. 3/1889)... 0). ccc)... ceecceemene ows 1 Say’s  chip- 
tain, Arizona. munk. 
JON) Sask -sponesaoeie ALU IOPLEBO eS ee ease ne ne sec see tate 1 Rocky Moun- 
tain chipmunk. 
Dee ecric ni => =< SOO Ne totems | eae ne ies nee See er ae See See eee Empty. 
WO eee saw ccick “Aug. G BRON Sos ase a ol nines w cata oe eee eal eee ane ae eee eee Do. 
107) Baan aCe eer Aug. QGNIBSON Sona elaecne a steaoatererse 1 Say’s chip- 
munk. 
WO eee ences een Scales WO ssa2 ss fee ete Serre cs ee 1 Rocky Moun- 
tain chip- 
munk, 1 white- 
| footed mouse. 
MD Gta e Jalen mim <o<.c 2s Visept, al W889i 5. Ja. hdl svieoms Secs noreties Eee. eee eee 4 large grass- 
hoppers. 
WGteaetes doscecaess Piss) ohare oS fe eae | De eee a 1 Say’s chip- 
munk, 1 Rocky 
Mountain 
chipmunk. 
IDM. cbse s5000bep eee: SOD 022 p80 ll a.m ericson een eee at aici 1 Rocky Moun- | 2 grasshoppers. 
tain chipmunk. 
Gib seceh= nism miei < Set 8) Tape ad Sd ie ee | een eee eh Beer ORApees noe 
[OG ae Se eee Sept: 27, 1R89 i. cases Ubacs Coes domasuoee 2 Roe ky Moun- 
tain chip- 
munks. 
lO Gt Sse 5 eee ee Gis. 5: TEBO se 3o- ces e| ses omees eee eee 1 Abert’s squir- 
| rel. 
Deming, N. Mex....--. TEN OW ed SOO We mc cpfericien eco me a tne cere mee 1 pocket rat .... 
Sandy Spring, Md..... NOVI NIRS Ne eae cs sale es es See | Mouse hair..... 
LOY See eek ees |e adoies Sack Poultry. eee cee hii, es oat Te eee 
DD OMer sae toeeen ee dO Seok ee a cicelee ese ae Se oe ERE Ree WA cera pe Empty. 
MO Gtes sce eos sate oe Nov. LOMESBOM oe 5202 call ee eee eon ee | see eerste eee ree Do. 
10)3) SSSR Geese EC (apse MDE eee (di SHES Wit -ce eee 
WD eee ca wc cc ew eee | Nov. 20, LESS pseu sare 2 meadow mice; 
| 2shrews. 
WD Ohe= soe wowetstce Noy. 29,1889 , Quail --- | Gray squirrel... 
WWOyscaeea sees cca. | GO ye crue 5 2121) ee, ere. rate oe ee See pe nS Do, 
NO ee ees oe teak DEC 18e9) eee =e Dra eecn oa 
10) 52e oe e MEG AI21889) | 335. os Meadow mouse 
Kalamazoo, Mich... -.- 1886)| Poultry iss). o0- ssa es ase | senna eee 
1D} a eee 1h 35(77| PES eh ce Gopher’. 2. ..<..5.- | 
Wace eee eee STIG RG}| eters 7 sesso ee ce eee eee S210 tee os ere cee 
East Bradford, Pa-.-.. May 10, 1886i| Poultry: |... os) S-oeee 2 oles een ee 
VON re Soeoh eset Ss Jo \i Fea ee hd tote Ree eneree ree WER re eee A eee ore ah oS dooSo: 
Birmingham, Panteccs INiOWsteT, eeG)|Seaaceucee 4: MICG foecn ete 
Alder Creek, N.Y ..... Sept. 22, 1886 |.......... Meadow mouse; | Grasshoppers. 
porcupine. 
Woodland, Cal ----.... May 24,1886 |.......... Small bird ....-.- Ratis. pes. ecu 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y ..| Dec. 18, 1880|........-. Shore lark .-.-.- Moleis2 5 2 5sts. 6% 
Pavonweasbarre soars | eGs. WOkSeG| scene tee eet oe ees Rappit.-.s-sce- 
New Orleans, La ...-..- Jame #3007889 58> ee King Rail 32) o5a)-2 ee 2so. sce near 
BeleiehiN. (Cee eee Wes, BIMASOM 2525 5655| Soe ne ae oe ae ee ee Empty. 
2h OGRE Se SA eb, e1451888)) only |. -ca see sel ae erate 
Nee Canmelind= 22|Nagal Os tesa ssese sean one | De ee en ee 2 meadow mice- 
Brookville, Ind........ -| Nov. ZOSTER Sake a ae te eee a ee eae Rabbib-2-4-5---6 
WO tee. seat ae eek DEC tA SRG: eee ae ee ee eee Short-tailed 
shrew. 
Adams; Ind .-....-.. ahoiane e4, 1880) (Qaall sas eeeeeeee ee ances see Rabbit......--.- 
inionsCounty, nd) + |" anetl, Wesy.| shes s |e eres eas ane gee W hite-footed 
mouse. 
WO Fob awie eases ate C gee BARE ee nel || Rae ae Pee Se ae ts Mie asec seem 
Adams; Ind \. 22.2. 2..5. Jan. 12 SALGRT Haas = 2 2 es ee ayant se actos oe Meadow mouse - 


te. 


RED-TAILED HAWK. 


Table showing the results of examinations of 562 stomachs of the Red-tailed Hawk 
(Buteo borealis )—Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. ° Mammals. 
birds. 

Adams eld see cece a AG nIs PAR TC loc attics Sol lecaniccaccacosessas 2 white-footed 
mice; 1 other 
mouse. 

IDO saacceec eae cis Jipile Paral ERA eer Sparrow (?)....- Meadow mouse - 
pass County ind ai Webs AgNI SSA ose cece aan) cee mn soos sees oe Skunks eee 
Ranca cca stwaces 2, Er Fa ae ie ply ek Beane Oe TS YY Pa mice; 
1 white-footed 
mouse. 

Springfield, Ind ....... Mare TS USB Tas saccis Race tetecisoacere nected al eee oet sate eee 

Brookville, Ind.--.....- Maral S81 S87 ||sasaee see | Samos seen tae meee 2 white-footed 
mice. 

ve Ee coeae aes eeees INO 7, WIS8T |:ascscnces ees waren ae ce sone eel ese eeeeieecemoneae 
ld oi an OP eS INO Ve LSS | eas = ose nolan oo a Soot ee ee eva Dibenemen bee 

Wai-acld. Jini ees See INO Va oUMLSS7 INChickenrlt-2. ssae sens sce ol eeemaee een eee 

Brookville, nids.22 45. 2 Meow 14 SSF. 5: dOvssca| esac cosas oat een olen see ee eee eee ee 

Whitcomb, Ind........ Micra TS S8y is sano se oa | owe on a2 5 ah ne se Sel seis yy oe ees 

Springfield, Ind -...... Marri S8Si\ hone c=5 2a semanas scence neue| =a com oben eer m eee 

hed ee eee he LOM eyes | nin meet ayers IN Se Gide avaue core Ehietaiore (tet etele ete aera ne 

Rensselaer County, Nov. ABW III) eesonoe onl laokaaaredeedacmaee Mouse hair ..... 

Oct 25 GT SQah a seals oes hc utas co ee | ee ace ae ee 

Metre VOMISe5lyesseae so: [esi Be as eon Meadow mice 

yore =e EH | Pe oomeeene ae RESe meee Mame eer or mmat oS 

OCb a 2SPUSB Taos se aoe aes oe aa cae ree a as reas 

OGtN2S SST s ass tesserae ets seecs meee ecee Whitefooted 
mouse, 1 mead- 
ow mouse. 

Sanatoe a: Comnby. New | NOV.) (8, 18795 oss-c--c |=. ne ne cse ne ses= = Red squirrel. -.. 

Albany County, N. Y..| Nov. 3,1884].........- oe ebsopdacgobsconalssetean cannanceeos 

DD Omer ees accesses INOS LOS Olle nee oe line comes vice ceee ne QAEAtS po. see eaetal 

Drove Nears cceSaces es Nowe: 1886) S22 see es oS ae ee ne | es eee eer re Bd Ao oe 

1D ae eee DEC ONISS Tile aeen= 6 cee et ecie nn ce ee see eae science omen ee 

INGE ED COTTA vend Ole ree CANT EEE) Gaerne Gena coageeecoeass SOSCsoseeeseprskas 

Bye 
ND Ones caiee cata INOW. Hos lSSS)|ios~ a2 aes. lsstouicisesavesheecee Meadow mice... 

Jefferson, Md ........-. Deca 218893 22 s82 | LenS Sescasees 3 meadow mice - 

Gaylorasvalles Conne..| Jam.) ." 1889!|-- on ess0 =| sess cn eea ele ees 2short-tailed 
shrews; 2 

| meadow mice. 

Jefferson, Md..-..-.....- Decwl4 1889) WO wlasa| asccsleseece cece es [Saee eee eae conor 

Sandy | Spring, MdSs=-c IWEGs Zip EI) earncecenda||cosasopeoseennesse Meadow mouse 

ee eee ae scee cies any 6 BS1890«| acces cecal ena = aeeccnne nate tl sariscecs ss aoe eerer 
De oscil |e C10) Sea Bac Rooeeernos aeeoen Une eee Meadow mouse 
LOW oes sesecesnoneer seed Om aeeers|ss oe sees Meathers) 2222 eiliea-sceh es eceeeee ee 

Hale County, Ala ..... Jan. ASIS90)| Sasccsacas|seeteetceacoee sane Harvest mouse. - 

MockportaN. Yoos:-<2- Jair ZOWISIO! ae Sones ee ltee ec ancme sn eemee Short- tailed 
shrew. 

Amagansett, N. Y....- DUNE: 29M S80) Rese scene) oo nesaeccnsases 2 meadow mice. . 

Greensboro, Ala......- HED L289 consocacee|sicoe selene te sees: Cotton rat,2 
white - footed 
mice. 

Toronto, Canada .....-. Heb U7 heOOt Reacts cis oo2loscide occas cs a bceclsoseececees oaeseee 

Sandy Spring, Midis cise MED 20 USION Ps ecsania| ae sa ar oie eee |eeiacha fers tene ae Genet 

1D S545 saseasaeeaes War sO ROOil| cs essenes:|socececes comes nee 1 short-tailed 
shrew, 2 
meadow mice. 

Wesco cece-o. 28 Marea eleoOh ences. cce ZisOnSSparlowsy|==-ee sess eee 

WOr-aacscccseosn es Marit So0ee 5. eae sore ome nae eee eete Short-tailed 

shrew. 

Woysee ccoese wt sae we Mar stg 1890! ec -.cc <r. BeBe OES Hecacooes peccertc Sasecoaqcce 

IDWS Sanne se See dead Ogee 3 Soe eeensee eee Saease er meaee Meadow mouse, 
pine mouse. 

Ojon cee seas Nar 24 1890 ee. one ee eee ne ee he RAD DIbssee ees 

WO seeseceeaceeea| {=O Orscaseslncateee sce Voseieoeseeuascect 2 short- tailed 
shrews, 1 
Cooper’s 
mouse, 1 pine 
mouse. 

Worse wees cctaese: es POESOOM Beet heme |b ae ace eeaae en cies 2 meadow mice.. 

DG Ree oe ena a Mee CO cisaccctsecas eck mals RODIN joseee nese 2 meadow mice, 
2 shrews. 

DOr sn a reteGes 52555 Atp ris. 1890) ben cack a -|Snsccecewes ncs see 2 meadow mice. - 

Bellefontaine, Ohio ....| July 6,1889| Poultry.|..... SeocSt eb asasa bean onsen boante 


Miscellaneous. 


Crawfish. 
Do. 


Frog. 


Empty. 


Garter snake. 
Empty. 

Do. 
Frogs. 


35 grasshoppers. 


Grasshoppers. 
Cricket. 


Frog. 
Grasshoppers, 
garter snake. 


Frog, grasshop- 
pers, crickets, 
other insects. 

Frogs, grasshop- 
pers. 

2 grasshoppers. 


| Empty. 


Offal. 
Empty. 


Toad. 


EK mpty. 


Snake, 
beetle, small 
beetles, craw- 
fish, two ty 
larvie. 


stag 
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THE HAWKS AND OWLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Table showing the results of examinations of 562 stomachs of the Red-tailed Hawk 
(Buteo borealis )—Continued. 


Locality. 


Date. 


Poultry 
or game 
birds. 


Other birds. 


Mammals. 


Do 
Orange County, N. Y -- 


3 AG 
| Jan. 
Jan. 


20, 1890 
21, 1890 | 


. 19, 1890 | 


Miscellaneous. 


Goat offal. 


Goat offal. 


Oct. Ai59873') Rutied | = seas eco cte es hl ee eee eee 
grouse. 
GP ond enlist AD Dr. Th TSTb oe. econ] s 2 sais eh cee cee on ome orice see eoe Empty. 
Putnam County, NS er] APE: (OB 79 len scesmo cs caclek ems ciaus oe Decne ee eee eee Do. 
Circleville, Ohio -.----. ADIN TAT BST 5 oo 2 oes J lekiscele cee toe Ul oemenrene. cima eeee Do. 
Camp Verde, Ariz-..... PARE LOA ASAl | Roe neee sae a= se Sennen te eee aaa ~ Do: 
Yavapai County, Ariz.| Sept. 25, 1884 |.......-.-]..------2---2.---- Arizona rabbit... 
URES Sau es eee dO So oe Ver rane eine en nn ae =O ha eee 
Mogollon Mountains, ‘Oct. 5, 1884 erst) aan Samy pee SES eh Se ae Do. 
Ariz. | 
INS SPUN ES CATIZ ...-|UNOVGLT A BS4.|\s 2 .cc0c25-[ anne ea edoemeneuins Rabviteescorceee 
Mitippnlen karracks, | Nov, 25, 18841. 50.2 2.20|.cnoae cack ensues Arizona rabbit 
Ariz. 
Camp Verde, Ariz. ---- 1 ap Th ee I ee pherrings Ak ed late ean at Se cay Do. 
Masapancounty, Ariz.) Mar. 25, 1885 |..-2-..2<-|...c22-ccec seen eee Arizona rabbit 
Fort Lowell, Ariz -...- AE AO TUGB Doce be nol ae Stowe Seem Uke esl te dine eee eee Do. 
Red Rock, Ariz.....-... Msg 81885) ten Sone S| tenn eon Moet onl ee Seen Small snakes. 
Yavapai County, PAT? Mae AOVIBSD N < .cs om cas] aasame ca deee on saiee | ne tee eee eerie Empty. 
fog es Verde, Ariz ..-.. PRT DAA SOO a eet 2s See, eee eee Arizona rabbit - 
ser Se Sone Aaa ae AU 20; L88D\|- on on a once ewe oan pe | eOCKeneOpnerds= 
wi ya Sa AeOnMay AI | eAme To, D885 |b 5. a2! | joe ce cco eee Soe Pe eee eee meee Do. 
5 sy ee ee Sep t13) 1885 |. 24s ccc eas aco ben cea a See Eee en Renn merce 
snake. 
Camp Verde, Ariz..... Octs 10885 |= 2 ese felocestek wee oneeaee Pocket gopher 
WO eee co oaecene Oot 16,1885 |. 2 cS ee A eee eee aeee cae Striped snake. 
ye aera aia 2) Dee. M8, T8854 open coke See nok Sees cben tne [ee ateeilee em nee eee | Empty. 
JE 38 5 5es ae Mec. 28; 1885 [en cc cc 00s 88 Sloe ee cae oe te eee ene Do. 
ID}).e Sie eee Jan. 14, 1886 Arizona rabbit - 
Renae Verde Valley, | Mar. 9, 1886 Jack rabbit..... 
riz. 
Camp Verde, Ariz ....- Moar, '1220 886 lies 2< Jo oe oes eee eo eee eee e nee Do. 
Withis9 5255 eee oes SE) OTe (el a | SE Se is Mourning doyes|ssasseecmiea ane 
WW) eos CeReesare Gb: UT ASB oe as. See oi sic eh es accel eee mee eee Do. 
(Goce sec acasccee INGy./25; TS86)|so 208 2 Al 5g ee oe ee ee Diamond rattle 
snake. 
DG oe etcin Sinis ae Sen = eG; elo tebe esc Sele sae ee eee ee Arizona rabbit 
10) BERRIES Seer ee EGO sehen IEE Se ate ok See eae) eae eee ees Snakes. 
Les Sa eae Dec. TSB B iS sees ae = Sr a eee RI ee eee Empty. 
Dy ectae Oateine cai oS JO ee Ose lRo. ee eee i oe a heat Np SE im Se See ne Do. 
NOMS Mace. sa se cil eeee i Ma SOE en Re el eee pen ete tae < Eee gopher. - 
me nrodnbecodesense Dec#t13; 1886 | sc22 . 2 cn cl boos eee ee eno eeees oe 
Bees See aka sie Dee), QT WaBS | ee Se ocak swage eeeecne ase oel teen eee ee eee Do. 
Oak ¢ C 28 7% ol eee pans MOVESBT |. 5a Seo tase 2 ae ove ees ee Do. 
Yavapai County, ATIF =| Nan. “CRBS ile o SS Soe eee rae Wood rats --.--- 
Camp Verde. Ariz... | Jan. 16, 1887 | | Gambel’s}..- =. s.<-20< e222 |= en ewe nee 
quail. 
ID fri ooG door SE pdaaad & eM O Geese (as see ba seee ee caer eeoat ee Mexican wood 
rat. 
PecksL ake; Upper’) Jan. 24)-1887 |) Pintail..|.<. 22.2.5. ccctchn | eeeeeeeee ate Abs 
Verde Valley, Ariz. 
a Verde, Ariz..... Mar..3),1887\) Leali. <2.) Mourning dove :\2..2. sss-e=se6ecn 
EY Se eee eee |e BOO poe tech ce sees See bee ae epee oll ere eo Do. 
Wipperavierdepy alley, 4| PA pr 161887 cocaes..2-8 loss. cane enen eee | Texas jack rab- 
Ariz. bit. 
LOB eS CePA OR Ber CAG) SAREU CU Meereticl GOSS Merit name Re tert kms Sri! Semcon ace 
ape Francisco Mt., | June 12, I ETY l Paeen ST 5 Ul nee a PO ae ye Re ‘Say’ s chipmunk. 
ma 
Rigen oie aac Sfiitietays shat) dl aera a ee Menem e e AA  e Do. 
Mogolton ILS. PATAg oe ky LO POR. | ce cence cts cna cee Mae Sa | eee eee oe ee ees Do. 
SomAHS Saag se eHc OU AT LS8T |c sa sce econ neo ce neeee joes Aeros Sq ULErele 
Tonto. Basin, Ariz-..... PAN ON SBT ho esee ret |e eee ee ee Arizonasquirrel.| Lizards. 
Camp Verde, Ariz..... OBbe 425 ASB 2 ce ee 2 eS fe ee eee Small snake. 
Opens estes aeese 2. Sie es asiseteecslsee sheet euecsheee aes Gos seeeee naam Empty. 
Ope serene cates INOy. 6 ISBT 82 ese cae eee as ee EN ee eee Do. 
1D Rae ae Sento Sree INOW! SDT B87: |e cere ocr lla eee te | Ca ae cee Do. 
LO eee eee ees NOY. 26,c1887 |. 02 os. oe teed ee eee ee eee Grasshoppers, 
bull snake. 
wnper Merde Valley: *|/ Dec. s8088T la ceealcaesocace soescceeel eoeee aetna cea Empty. 
riz. 
Camp Verde, Ariz.....| Jan. 17,1888 |..........|...-. Suse ee eos ae eer SABE Cag s2DoS Frogs. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 562 stomachs of the Red-tailed Hawk 
(Buteo borealis )—Continued. 


Poultry } 
Locality. Date. Gr eae Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
yirds. | 
| 
Payson, Ariz...-.-.-- ..| Feb. 10, 1888 | capers aaa sta elsme nae ete | Kangaroo rat... 
quail. ; 
Mavapalt@ounhy Atizes |) Maye \Gy 1 SS6! se cineca lan wicic'emiciel nai an sim =icicln|(eminaisin snimiiele = ela Small striped 
| snake. 
Nicrsriillvonsas@lacya|eAmr,, It890)|° Wald |c 28 casos cree |maltisiowsicle = sicleicinicinte 
County, 8. Dak. duck. | 
ID Eoseebescghosaee Apr. 9, 1890 | Joebsct i ane|é sogocoossocteddos|losecScansoenasosee | Empty. 
IDM Rees oS aeeeedoeee 40.0) eencalEsosgececs |occncepseccesscsee Striped gopher 
esate Spring, Md...-. SOGE aL GNTSOU) Maw ke coe sack cece eae e ces Buen ae ae iraemner at 
pees oneeeaaeter OC fee 2251 S90; | ase on cae) se ssi eee esa emia ete ee 
Plove enh Mills, Ontario..| May 8,1884 |.......... PRAT NES PE 2 meadow mice. 
Keokuk, lowa------ ..| Dee. 22) TO SOy |e tek ee sels eae MiCee ee se eee 
Sa Spring, Md..... “Nov. ee IE) | paaeone cs besos anacenpaaaose Meadow mouse - 
= sob scossscerend se sdil) Sasa ec|Soacsctens|socsascegaceeaces|Sasncsonaneanocats | 8 grasshoppers. 
Eaeieae Conn ....-..- Oct. ZL TEND) lls cSonbadacllbacecccesaccRo gene Red squirrel, | Larva. 
shrew. 
10\0) Sap seaeneeeseocs Oltte PPE | sce Bcoends| | Scooncueeacascuaas|soaeneeanatrossac Empty. 
Sandy Spring, Md..... Nevo ROO a: sce [eet ok ce ee ee Shar Chipmunk ....-. 

GT Receercsoceeten Bet ECON eae ce cece sate loa Soe ee aise sete Red squirrel....| Wood frog, spi- 
der, grasshop- 
per, snake. 

IDO tea ctiwrw cc sis eres NOV oy SOON Meas eee ool sere ccttare cere aie wlalea ici eetnuslo Se eee eee Empty. 

1D) cane eoeeesees INO Valo S00 Pee nete sea seoeear ec moesceces Meadow mouse, | Grasshopper. 

short-tailed | 
shrew. 

Divasscate ee INO IG TSE EB easeoaee WPA Seer euoeist House mouse ...| 

WD Oieatee sete cecisie wis 2s INOws nl 8) 1890) soe I aaletnetenteteeivs Sleista Meadow mouse -| 

JOY) Sttbssoseuncecee ISOS ZO IE bp egosseke 4|beoodnacos5oacomcu|lbseoncoesose cooea- Empty. 

WOieeencewceecc at bees 2s Ci Teas a Se nl i eee een ee eee 2 meadow mice, 

1 jumping 
mouse. 
DO were ee ste s = Nov. 28, ASQOF Ret ae os We reeterceree s siselae ot chai cisk cierto eee Do. 
Union County, Ky ----| Oct. 22,1890 | Chicken.|.--......-.---..---|------------------ 
VO XO) ee es a Se ese pee INIOW:2 Dp SOON ae chars Se Sarat Na ins ew Sosy are cts ieiovaleiwre cteieleiaisisieleye:<t Toad. 
Sandy Spring, Md..-.. Dee. 13, URE eegacSseeoleaooodcondoucHa sel lesodeacmseontseocs Empty. 
IDO Gey sind PRBS Eameees (Oveinge Us) UE ad ane a Suleaohagodongacednee 1 shorn ailed | 2 grasshoppers. 
shrew. 
Morristown, N.J..---- INIOwwueill S90) Sa cerearssi leet etcletee seit stele lee 1 small shrew, 1 
meadow mouse. | 
IDG) sesce nb Baesasuoe Phyo diy EO) (Clana l= SAB ase oss Seecnea| tt eoceseconesedeoe 
Morristown, N.J ..---- NOVEL TS90 ics scacoca | poeee enacts sk Jeske oowisisec eeereceeeee Empty. 
Sandy Spring, Md..--. Wise. ZH TEES Sea Seo Bose bocoonnoce nen nae dase eeeeponsens Do. 
Over een lcrcinisjaralatewr =: (irs UE seocenaSe|Saceactpoccodeaced 1meadow mouse, 
1 small short- 
tailed shrew. | 
tal Ow Nae a ale = Ot 2251890) 25-5 - 2 [ane e ceteleme tone sean eee es baeen eter 5 grasshoppers. 
Herrick, Pa) 22-2. --.-~ - diviy STR Sekeee eel cn So cece sae ssocec Chipmunk ..---- Frog. 
Drewrys Bluff, Va-.-.--. INS) Hs 2G hid PALES eee | Secoectaartipcacoser Mouse hair -.-.. 
Washington, D.C ..-.-- Nov. 20, 1891 Ohiigkens| Weer eee oe Pine mouse ----. 
Sandy Spring, Md..... Des TIM Sb Seecetel ese aa no soeesoaeeos Rabbiiesess---—- 

DO aeerergasee sas: MSE SO lel see oe pemocioasesceenacc||Sasecascesssecese= Empty. 
Lancaster County, Pa . PAO ase esac Wage oe ears Ice sens Son cee women eos Do. 
Portland, Conn --...-.-- Aug. QI |e Se ce See Ad lesnesoxeepescecese 1meadow mouse. 

()' S6 ASeSaseeseass Oct. 31, USM Lace cc ao ctescmncd seocanrebodalsecconca>oapéccacs Do. 

DD Ones aS wat Ia TD, TEL] Ohiiteliine Soe eascogncosseceel|Seesabescasceaccee 
Sandy Spring, Md..... Unity = (AEP Ce etodoa Gaencs sen Cee ee aoe | House mouse 
HOROMIA CICA ANTI Ze MALT: OU pLGO ol Be cece sielal clara oe ereja etal ale ale) ys aan eintemeisige eines 1 striped snake, 
Sandy Spring, Md ..--. dems altbale lees Ssecceel| 5 centipeds. 

Se ee ata ae eters | tate tal ene esr ore Empty. 

Opn teat see sai [are « Glinetesee |Sexateicieciniee| oats loraclinniectere ciemiae Mouse hair ----. 

IW) o6 Aeeec eee renee SAN ee USO sutibicsines|Sewusiccemendesene= 1 house mouse, 

1 short-tailed 
| shrew. 

10 TiS See SeSee Bees HeMifarsi deel S920 lees eyecare |} Sayuncoys WsOn ey Nessa ee onc eae 

sparrow. 

DOr aes siase cea Minar 211892) |e jane earn © 2 song sparrows, | 2 meadow mice, 

1 junco. 1 white-footed 
mouse. 

WD Hie eee nea suone Wishes IR PH Seaotaced Sac ae aoeee eee some Gray squirrel -.. 

DO sash = ces see's Mar. 17,1892). ....--... | 1 junco, 1 song | Mouse hair -.--. 

| sparrow. | 

Yt) jase . Bascageses Wibwes IG RRP |S 3 oh S85e 56) see aeseeceescnecce ec seccoccopececneor Do, 

Lah gacissddnhaconss AV OSM lee oe cco ac ls nce a cle aieiorets Slateiz > nen oe stems eaees | Do, 

DOM e sae ae eos IMAG N ES DIU TEL Ra ea Ie een Seerup noe 2 meadow mice 

DOpeas seen ssa. Ud ewe a ES STON GS Viaph Wig OS Sei Saeaie a oh | 1 meadow mouse, 

| | gray squirrel. 

DD Ons S22 ceive dene teenie SLO eee namecwec ce tics Gae Se weioeemeee | 1lrat, 1house 

| | | mouse, 2mead- 
ow mice, 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 562 stomachs of the Red-tailed Hawk 
(Buteo borealis )—Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
birds. 
| 
Sandy Spring, Md...-.. Wear oh, ERO: <2 S55 | ioe Soames ccs nae House mouse - -. 

j0)1) Sh esa aera | gt] oer ba ee a) es em cae oe 2 meadow mice - 

1M) 224) .Ssesnesesh- diets AUR IRIE 5 cScopso|oo=-c=cecsossoace 2 meadow mice . 

WO ees tetees cients \ War Neo LOONIE Scot nt oe hee one eet ae vine eee Meme yee eee Empty 

WD Ose ac once 22 o's hee; Ws. 1890) eos ce ccc |Scacis dee se cee sere 3 meadow mice . 

Panamint Mts., Cal ..-.| June 23, 1891 |....--.--. lain wane alee = ewe Pouched gopher.| 2 lizards, 5 grass- 
hoppers, 1 mole 
cricket. 

Walker Pass, Cal.....-| July 3, 1891 |...-...--.|.-.-----+222222---|---- 222-22 00--- eee | Empty. 
| 


SuMMARY.—Of 562 stomachs examined, 54 contained poultry or game birds; 51, other birds; 278, 
mice; 131, other mammals; 37, batvachiaus or reptiles; 47, insects; 8, crawfish} 1, centipeds; 18, offal; 
and 89 were empty. 


RED-SHOULDERED HAWK. 


Buteo lineatus. 


{Plate 8—Adult.] 


The Red-shouldered Hawk inhabits eastern North America from 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba ranging south to the Gulf of Mexico and 
west to the Great Plains. 

A dark race (Buteo lineatus elegans) inhabits the Pacific slope, north 
to southern Oregon. 

A small race (Buteo lineatus alleni) occurs from Florida to Texas, and 
extends south into Mexico. It is well to state here that, although the 
Texas and Mexican specimens are of the same size as typical Florida 
examples, they are much darker, owing to the increase of the rufous 
pigment in the plumage, thus approaching the elegans type in colora- 
tion. 

It will be seen from the above outline of its distribution that a con- 
siderable portion of the dry interior of the United States, including the 
Great Plains region, is without a representative of this species. 

The diet of the Red-shouldered Hawk is probably more varied than 
that of most other birds of prey. For example, the writer has found in 
the stomachs of the different individuals which have come under his 
notice the remains of mammals, birds, snakes, frogs, fish, insects, cen- 
tipeds, spiders, crawfish, earthworms, and snails, which represent 
eleven classes of animal life. This Hawk is very fond of frogs, and, 
although these batrachians are mentioned by Audubon and other 
writers as forming a very considerable portion of their sustenance, 
yet mice furnish fully 65 per cent of their food. Besides this very in- 
jurious group of rodents, other small mammals, such as squirrels, young 
rabbits, shrews, and moles, are taken. 

Some authors have stated that Hawks commonly commence on their 
prey by eating the entrails. The tame Hawk elsewhere mentioned, 
and others that have come under the writer’s observation, invariably 
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ate the eyes and brains first, even when the animal’s abdominal cavity 
was opened, and in most cases discarded the stomach and large intes- 
tines altogether. 

Some authors insist that the Red-shouldered Hawk is destructive to 
poultry, but the writer in all his field experience has never seen one 
attack a fowl, nor has he found the remains of one in the stomachs of 
those examined. In making this statement, he does not include poul- 
try which is eaten in the form of offal, for in severe weather when the 
ground is covered with snow and when food is scarce, the Red-shoul- 
dered Hawk will devour dead chickens which have been thrown out 
from the yard, as well as other refuse found on the compost heaps or in 
the vicinity of slaughterhouses. At such times the writer has often 
captured specimens of this Hawk, as well as of crows, blue jays, red 
and flying squirrels, in steel traps set near a piece of chicken, rabbit, 
or beef fastened in a tree. 

In a communication received by the U.S. Department of Agrieul- 
ture from Mr. J. Alden Loring, of Owego, Tioga County, N. Y., in 
September, 1889, he gives the following testimony in reference to this 
bird: “The pair reared their young for two years in a small swampy 
piece of woods about 50 rods from a poultry farm containing 800 young 
chickens and 400 ducks, and the keeper told me he had never seen the 
hawks attempt to catch one.” It is extremely improbable that this 
slow-flying Hawk often captures birds, except such as are disabled. 

Frogs are eagerly sought after. The tame Hawk mentioned below 
always took them in preference to anything else except a live mouse. 
Toads also furnish food for it, especially in the spring, when they are 
in the water spawning. Small and medium sized snakes are often 
found among the stomach contents, and occasionally the Hawk is seen 
flying with one of these reptiles dangling from the talons. Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam says: “I once took from the stomach of one of these hawks 
a shake (Hutainia saurita) measuring 22 inches in length.” (Birds of 
Connecticut, 1877, p.86.) Crawfish, in sections of the country where they 
abound, are often taken by this Hawk, as by most of the other Buteos, 
Maynard, after telling how this Hawk has learned to visit the poul- 
try yard, states: “In Florida I found them feeding upon small mam- 
mals, reptiles, crabs, and other crustaceans.” (Birds Eastern N. Am., 
p. 312.) 

Among the insects which are destroyed in considerable numbers 
by this bird, may be mentioned grasshoppers, crickets, and various 
kinds of beetles and caterpillars. Even in December and early Jan- 
uary, when apparently all insect life is in a dormant state, specimens 
of the Red-shouldered Hawk are found whose stomachs are filled with 
one or more species of these insects. 

Mr. Benjamin Mortimer, whose observations were made in Florida, 
makes the following statement as to its food: ‘This is the most trouble- 
some of the hawks among young chickens in Orange County. The 
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numerous bay-tree swamps are its favorite residence, as they serve as 
a safe stronghold, and also harbor myriads of cotton rats, which are a 
favorite prey with it. It would appear that this Hawk is not in the 
habit of molesting the common small birds, as I have observed num- 
bers of Blackbirds fly into the same tree with one, neither party pay- 
ing any attention to the other. The bold little Sparrow Hawk has no 
difficulty in driving this larger species, and I have seen a pair of Quail 
rout a Red-shoulder that had made a sally upon their brood.” (Auk, 
vol. Vir, 1890, No. 4, p. 339.) 

The following is a summary of Dr. B. H. Warren’s investigations: 
“In my examinations of fifty-seven of these Hawks which have been 
captured in Pennsylvania, forty-three showed field mice, some few other 
small quadrupeds, grasshoppers, and insects, mostly beetles; nine 
revealed frogs and insects; two, small birds, remains of small mammals, 
and a few beetles; two, snakes and portions of frogs. The gizzard of 
one bird contained a few hairs of a field mouse and some long black 
hairs which appeared very much like that of a skunk. The bird on 
dissection gave a very decided odor of polecat. In two of these Hawks, 
shot in Florida, I found in one portions of a small catfish, and in the 
other remains of a small mammal and some few coleopterous insects.” 
(Birds of Pennsylvania, 1888, p. 89.) ; 

To sum up, the food of this Hawk consists of at least 65 per cent of 
small rodents, which are very injurious to the farmer, and less than 2 
per cent of poultry. It seems hardly necessary to more than mention 
this fact to intelligent persons to convince them of the folly and short- 
sightedness of destroying this valuable bird, and of the necessity of 
fostering and protecting it in the farm lands and orchards. 

The following species of mammals and birds were positively identi- 
fied among the stomach contents: 


MAMMALS. BIRDS. 
Blavina brevicauda. Porzana carolina. 
Blarina b. carolinensis. Colinus virginianus,. 
Blarina exilipes. Zenaidura macroura, 
Lvotomys gapperi. Megascops asio. 
Arvicola riparius. Colaptes auratus. 
Arvicola pinetorum. Corvus americanus. 
Mus musculus. Sturnella magna. 
Sitomys americanus. Ammodramus s. savanna, 
Didelphis virginianus. Spizella pusilla. 
Lepus sylvaticus. Junco hyemalis. 
Scalops aquaticus. Melospiza fasciata. 
Tamias striatus. Passerella iliaca. 
Sciurus hudsonicus, Passer domesticus. 
Sorex. Merula migratoria. 


Fiber zibethicus. 
Mephitis mephitica. 


The species seems to be rather more hardy than the Red-tail; at least 
it winters a little farther north, being found more or less commonly as 
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far as parallel 43° at that season. According to Mr. Mell wraith it is not 
found in Ontario in winter. It breeds throughout the entire range. From 
New England southward it is the most abundant breeder of any of the 
rapacious birds, and in Connecticut and the southern portions of New York 
it is safe to say that its nests outnumber those of all the other birds of 
prey combined. Usually by the middle of March it begins to build its 
nest, there being very little difference in the time of commencing between 
New England and Texas, though Maynard tells us that in Florida it has 
eggs in February. It breeds a trifle later than the Red-tail, so full com- 
plements of eggs are found usually from the middle of April to the first 
of May. Most collectors give three eggs as the average number for a 
set, though the writer, from his somewhat limited observations in south- 
ern New York, does not remember ever finding less than four, and five 
was not anuncommon number. Dr. William Wood mentions a set con- 
taining six. Incubation, as with most of the other Hawks, occupies less 
than twenty-eight days. 

The nest closely resembles that of the crow, except that it is larger 
and lacks the compact and neat appearance common to the nest of the 
latter bird. It is composed of coarse sticks loosely placed together 
with finer ones toward the central cavity, which is lined with the bark 
of the grape vine and other fibers, or, in some cases, with pieces of the 
rough outer bark of the oak and hiekory, and not uncommonly, as with 
many of the other birds of prey, green twigs with the leaves attached 
are used. Bottom lands grown up with large deciduous trees, or the 
neighboring hillsides, are the favorite nesting sites of this bird. The 
nest is placed in one of the larger trees, 40 to 80 feet from the ground, 
and usually in the fork where the main branches diverge from the 
trunk. <A pair will inhabit the same locality for years, and often occupy 
a nest for several seasons. The male assists in building and incubating 
as well as in feeding the young, ad, in cases where the female is killed, 
will rear the brood alone. It is stated that this species remains mated 
through life, and that even during the winter months mates appear very 
much attached to each other, differing in this respect from the Red-tail. 

Except during the breeding season, when it is confined mostly to the 
woods, the Red-shouldered Hawk frequents the low lands bordering 
streams and marshes, and in the winter months one or more are likely 
to be found where open springs exist, watching for frogs, their favorite 
food. 

Apparently it is less shy than the Red-tail; nevertheless, under ordi- 
nary circumstances it will not allow a man on foot to approach within 
gun range. Like other Hawks, it shows no fear for one on horseback 
or in a Wagon, and in this way can be easily approached. 

This Hawk, like most other birds of prey, makes a very interesting 
pet, and on account of its varied food is easy to keep. The writer once 
reared, and kept for a year or more, one which was taken from a nest 
when only a few days old. It finally had to be killed because of its 
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fierceness towards strangers, although it was never vicious towards its 
owner. When no other person was present it would alight on its 
owner’s shoulder and show signs of contentment and pleasure by utter- 
ing a low musical note and by caresses, which consisted in gently pass- 
ing his ear or a lock of hair between its bill very much as it did its 
own feathers in the act of pluming itself. 

The flight of this Hawk, especially that of the immature birds, is 
heavy in character and suggests that of the owls. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Outer web of outer wing feathers distinctly spotted with white, buffy, 
or yellowish. Shoulders always more or less rusty. 

Adult.—Head, neck, and lower parts more or less rusty or cinnamon, 
transversely spotted or barred with whitish; tail black, crossed by 
about six bands of white. Above reddish brown, the center of the 
feathers darker than the edges. 

Immature.—Lower parts dull whitish, longitudinally spotted or 
streaked with dark brown; tail dusky, crossed by numerous narrow 
bands of dull buffy or grayish brown. 

Length: 17.50 to 22 inches (445 to 559™™); extent, 39 to 44 inches 
(990 to 1117™™); wing, 11.25 to 14.25 inches (285 to 362”™); tail, 8 to 
10 inches (203 to 204"), 


Table showing the results of examinations of 220 stomachs of the Red-shouldered Hawk 
(Buteo lineatus). 


Poultry | 
Locality. Date. or game | Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
birds. 
Sing Sing, N. Y..----. OGts Poa ISBoY ce eee Soe MI Gker eso32 sick leo ow cme oe Toad, snake, 
7 x | cricket, larva. 
Alfred Center, N. Y.--.| Sept. 11, 1885 |.........- Woralnae scape cee | MiOUusGE atte ce | Grasshopper, 
| larva, spider. 
OSes tewenaue sc Heph.15, 1886)! Aces - ci [eerie retina tee 4 shrews: ?=.s.--= Grasshoppers, 
_ spider. 
IDE Geen as Sept..12; 1886)|23 22225. Ease went ee oo ee one eee eee | Grasshoppers. 
Peterboro, N. Y-...---- SUING 25 S86 Ese oe oe ee ae tere cine eee |e ee ee eee Frogs, beetles. 
(aes eee = cent lacie ONS Ss se ol hates see paee er easiae macros Red-backed 
| mouse, 3 
shrews. 
1B Goh oe aBeoseaerode PiaNeZS SIS86i 2. ease oe eee ee ees Meadow mouse, | Beetles, craw- 
} 3 shrews. fish, spider. 
10 hes oe See Bee G  eesec oe Pecan oes) Hemee oe gee aa 1 shrew.....---- 
DOss2 soe sense s2 ee {rally 28 18861. cst sculls as ac cies vised scl eee eae es Insects. 

Oneida Lake, N. Y..--. | ATS SO NTS86) Sosete welt ciereeeceeeer oe | Sacco enerr Meee Squash bug. 
Morrisville, N. Y....-- Sel Neekin bets} tee coomte baa seeatesss oa As 5 | Moat ox mouse, | 10 grasshoppers, 
| | 1 shrew. 

Birmingham, Pa-.-..-.- Mar. 15, 1886 
Chester County, Pa....| Jan. 3, 1886 Cricket, larva, 
| 2 spiders. 
Hast Hartford, Conn-.-| Dec. 14,1886)..........|--.-...-...+--..-- Meadow mowse .| Frog. 
Gainesville, Fla....--- Mebt Ze Ase 7) se Oe aN ee: ee ae Ut ae ee Do. 
WDOSeeteae eee Mar. AY; 1887)| 28.2 ae ese bs ees as 6 1 |e ae eee Frog, dragon 
flies. 
DO esas ones gee HAD: "7, 188i es aeans Hoe ones een seteciees Acdece ee eee Lizard, 2 crick- 
ets, larva of 
| beetles. 
WO%s seaeesieek acon. Aprile 188iilececaees: oe ee ce Sate oe ee a Snake, insects, 
: earth worm. 
Greensboro, Ala-....-- LINO. 195 1887 eee cs he Oe eS Se ie ee Grasshopper, 
crickets. 
Bast Hoantiord Connie.) |vAspr =<; o8es|eeeeaeaae le ae eces ace mee aseee Shrewee goa Garter snake, 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 220 stomachs of the Red-shouldered Hawk 
(Buteo lineatus)—Continued. 


Other birds. 


Mammals. 


Miscellaneous. 


East Hartford, Conn.. - 


Portland, Conn 


Washington, D. C...-. Dec. 24, 1887 
PD Otepterscrenicicias = oma |(s AG kine eMeras 
Joie See ones Jan. 22, 1888 
Greensboro, Ala...---- Feb. 16, 1888 
Locust Grove, N. ¥.... “Aug 24, 1876 
Sing Sing, N. Y.-..-.--. Apr. 8, 1880 
IMd)s2 cedaumescemenoe May 6, 1880 
10 aS = SS Sea oe ee Sept. 19, 1882 
DD Oeerecjosicteimclsjeie is. =) Feb. 2, 1884 
DOs een wats mistesinge Feb. 14, 1885 
JOM). oohsececcecceas Apr. 2, 1885 
Portland, Conn..-..--. Oct. 18,1886 
East Hartford, Conn. ..! Oct. 29, 1886 
Sandy Spring, Md..... Jan. 8, 1887 
Dore eas cn: BoSeGl® eooace 
1G) i ee ee ee Jan. 28, 1887 
WO weet = asec econ es | Feb. 11, 1887 
Oe aa oct o.c5'='3 Mar. 8, 1887 
WOseosce cence scee css SOO aco 
WO ae ase anies oceans 2s. Cl Weeeeaae 
Ore ee cen (ets aa Mar. 24, 1887 
TD) ace aeieene | Nov. 26, 1887 | 
TI rae ee | Dec. 3, 1887 
WWotemesn ences ees eee G0i-< sae 
OO eres a ate | Dec. 9, 1887 | 
DD Oiasete womcesk Dec. 27, 1887 
1D Rasocte Apne ame | Jan. 30, 1888 
1D. SS es ee a Gineokese 
Dis = Se eee eee Rons2-23%8 
Chester County, Pa Nov. 23. 1886 
DON Cae ee es | Jan. 20, 1886 | 
MD erroe ceieietean ac cle | Apr. 3, 1886 | 


West Pikeland gees alae 
pcsteon Pa 


Poultry 
Loeality. Date. or game 
birds. 
dail ye ey akeciecoeme dec] 
Santa ecais Octs 29 188% c=. -=-- 


priliiain County, Fla.- 
St. Johns River, Fla . 


Milltown, Pa 
Thornburg, Pa 
Westtown, Pa 


tere er cee wee e ee 


do 
Dec. 18, 1886 


Dec. 20, 1886 
| Jan. 18, 1887 
eer dOtne. see 
Jan., 1887 
| Feb., 1887 
| Feb. 20,1881 
| Mar. 3, 1881 
| Dee. 20, 1879 
len: 9, 1879 


: 20, 1879 


[ebtatesistcte 


Se ek 


Meadow mouse - 


House mouse, 2 
meadow mice. 

Meadow mouse, 
shrew. 


Mouse. sees ese 
Meadow mouse, 
shrew. 


Mole 
Meadow mouse, 
shrew. 
IMiG@sizaces ances 
Mole 
House mouse -.. 
2house mice, 
white - footed 
mouse, | mead- 
ow mouse. 
4 meadow mice. - 
Pine mouse, 
meadow mouse, 
shrew. 
House mouse -.- 
Mouse 
2 meadow mice-. 
Meadow mouse - 


Meadow mouse . 
Pine mouse ..--. 
Meadow mouse . 
4 meadow mice-. 


a ield sparrow 
Carolina dove... 


| 1 mole 
| Meadow mouse -| 
| 2 meadow mice. - 


Mouse) s--:euce es | 


Shrew 
| Meadow mouse - 
| 5 meadow mice... 


|_...do 

(oe Ota eee 

| Meadow mouse, 
rabbit. 

Meadow mouse - 


Meadow mouse - 
| 3 meadow mice. 


Mico eat eee 


Beetle, wasp, 
larva. 

Leopard frog, 

Crawfish. 


Frog, grasshop- 
pers. 

Empty. 

Grasshoppers, 
beetles. 

Grasshoppers. 


2 toads, 
hopper. 
Toad, larve. 
Frog, salaman- 
der. 


grass- 


Tree-frog,  bee- 


tle, spider. 


Grasshoppers 
beetles, spider, 
Grasshopper. 


Grasshopper. 


| Insects. 


Crickets, larve. 


Larva, offal, 


| Empty. 


Grasshoppers, 
Do. 


Empty 
Catfish. 
Insects. 


De. 


‘ 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 220 stomachs of the Red-shouldered Hawk 
(Buteo lineatus)—Continued. 


| Miscellaneous. — 
| 


| Insects. 


Do. 


| Grasshoppers, 


beetles. 

Insects. 

Lizard, grass- 
hopper, cock- 
roach, 3 craw- 
fish. 

Spider. 

4 mole crickets, 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game | Other birds. Mammals. 
birds. 
Wiesttown, Pa: ....<.-- PA OT BLO ects te ee Sb Soin eee oie ba GG sc sek toe oes 
MUO menteniss)-hscseee abi +4, 1879! |e see | ee Sesotho ree ASE) Seco eeraee 
(Dy es ea ah (Hahn 7s ABPOi ooo aces. eeiigle ae Ne ee ced Oat as eee 
WO ae Seok vassbe ser | Feb TECHN bene ies es Eee ene soem eee Vivo see sna 
Willistown, Pa. -....-. Apr. By 1Si Tiss 2 Reale cece se sterner 2200 cbs tctenes 
Chester County, ba --| Nov. sO; 0879) fo. 22522 se |e aeen chow eae see eee Soe asic cane 
Pennsylvania ......--- FE) hy alti bee el RE ee | eee Saeee oe WIN teen ae! So eee 
BALLON ONAN 2 eee e Se. ian eel AGG s.r eu ace oe ee ae }) SiN COs cee 
MITA ON eect no ~s| Jan, 21a 886 | (Chickencicen. .o---2eeeesee arcseeisssosecsste 
Wop chan secs oe ce WAGE 25, 0886)! s ost wea cseee Mee eel Field mice...... 
1D oe Sonia PARIS 1G87 | no eee ee se eee mee | poisons tae 
BiowWlate; N. ¥.-<---.. SONG SS iidosce tes meee omens oeeeee Ree ae aoe Sash 
GOrniINe Ns ka. os SOP Soak sotl owes ep cat sens aoe eee eee Field mice...... 
Greepsboro, Ala.....-- Keb. 25,1888 | ois22 ot | Setmceeser wees | Mous@=oereseses 
Sandy Spring, Md..... | Mar. Wipe BBR Aes en Fe eta coe eke eee Cee | Meadow mouse | 
Gainesville, Fla .....-.- Vins SA ISR S eee odo ee eee ee aoe eae eee ee 
WO eee pe. oex.ce 2 dan: UBMSSS TS oF eee Ne cools Gusewe. wee eee ane ate coeeere | 
| | 
Hast Hartford, Conn --| Sept. 22,1887 |... ..- 22-2)... +... .00ce enn 5= i a aes 
: 
LD) e206 SHED COL CET BRAS eee ee fen [a ein nee a acl SE ke ae 
Dee as ee NOMS 18573} nee os Recmeds areata ean | Meadow mouse -| 
UO eee leieresn =o Jans 10)1888'})-- 522.2. RSPB otans oa - i SHOW: coroner 
Stratford, Conn......-- {0 Yo nea by a 2249 AE es a ee Aspe ees 2! | Hair of sma ll 
| mammal. 
Sandy Spring, Md...-. INOwy 19: TSB8 er Soo ettaak oe ce the ee 
Fairmont, W. Va .----- SUEY 6) 1 Th a) Pe A RTE SEA eR [Ae a et pe 
Goblamy Via .-oo- <5. Meet. TV S68i) Soy eb ce a eee ee eee ee 
Sandy Spring, Md..... WGGs <b: WBS se oS le = oes oe ee ere I ee 
Lt) SS -Seecee eee Deg wall W888i esc te ls eee eee | Meadow mouse - 
| 
| | 
| } 
WOReereaeet dae ccs Dec. M5888 | ou ocse cue te cate eee eee Shrew scisks2ees 
Dire oases cs Se DCG ALI BRS ic coe ea A Eee ee oe eae ees House mouse -.. 
I Gy onas sgacean Gece Dae s22 A982 SS se elton ee eaee ares Pine mouse.....| 
WOrr cc eee esac sctucs DSECL27, ISSR. SS eee See = PRE Se 1 meadow mouse, | 
2 pine mice. 
lO See See aM ANAB89) |! ooo en ee ere ee 
WOrSaase sc casa see OPS be Notes. tec ee ee ene AL eee Ieshrewseceacene 
1D): Sos ese eee, Janse 2l: TE89 Wee cee Meadowlark 2s2.)2co-82 See seeessee 
1D) See Saee=naeeee Jane 24, 889). OQrailins-|s--2ssecee cae | Meadow mouse -| 
10 Ys) Rad ee ee eee Hebe AO RIS89:| soso ee. cos ee ee borane eee aoe 
Micco, Brevard Co., Fla. Dec. 10,1888 |._.......- Soca rail}, sspateysen—--s-seeeeeeeh 
row. | 
Hale Gounty,Ala---..-| May 25,1889) (Chickens 25 sss. - 222th een eee 
(rea Neck. Ti. TSN. Y.|Apr. 30,1889 |e 8 oe ee ee _e eek ae Goreme 
Hale County, Ala.....- PAPE O BBO eee re one as se ee acer oe Peree aeeheatete teeaete 
WO ines sco cee ese Am@, 19;1889)|-2- oe 2-2 - tei 2 eee Mouse=-ce <= -- 


Owego, Tioga County, Sept 


aN. 


| Sept 


Aug. 


.11, 1889 | 


. 10, 1889 


20 larvee. 
1 frog, 1 garter 
snake, 1 larva 
of elm sphinx, 
1 larva purs- 
lane sphinx, 7 
erickets, and 
other insects. 
Frog. 
Frog, lepidopte- 
rous larve. 


Frog. 


1 grasshopper. 

Empty. 

46 grasshoppers, 
2 crickets, 30 
beetles. 

10 grasshoppers. 

10 grasshoppers, 
2 erickets, 4 
beetles, 2 lepi- 
dopterous lar- 
ve. 


| Grasshopper. 


2 beetles, 6 sala- 
manders. 

White grub. 

2 beetles. 


Empty. 


| Grasshoppers, 


snake, turtle. 
Green snake. 


' Beetles. 


20 crickets, 2 
grasshoppers, 4 
spiders, 1 bee- 
tle, 3 lepidop- 
terous larve. 

1 cieada, 1 eraw- 
fish, 1 lizard. 

2 katydids, hee- 


tles, 7 sphinx 
larve. 

Frog, 2 spiders, 
1 katydid, 6 
grasshoppers, 
l0lepidopterous 
larvee, bectles. 


Sele u's wicictrole ame tne | see tte nee ater Frog, toad, bee- 


tles, and other 
insects 


oe 


= 


+ 
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RED-SHOULDERED HAWK. 


(Buteo lineatus)—Continued, 
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220 stomachs of the Red-shouldered Hawk 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. | OF Sau Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
| birds. 
ee se = 

Owero, Toga County, | Sept. 24,1889)... -.---.-)..-3.. 2-2... 2. Meadow mouse .| 1 tree toad, water 
N.Y. | | snake, 2 rib- 
bon snakes, 
3 katydids, 
4 crickets, 
| | 16 grasshoppers. 

Greensboro, Ala-.-..---- (rst VIER) ees eeceos = SapHearee osetooe lecams-e6oe— “noben Sphinx larva. 
WOreses es aa enl= = SSE Fp DIS RSTTST STO oI aa ene A ee Cen ae Se ee 30 crickets, 5 


Kalamazoo, Mich....-- | Apr. 17, 1886 
Newtown, Conn .--..-- aes mee oer 
Morristown, N.J --.--- | Apr. 2, 1886 
Schraalenburg, N.J ...| May, 1882 | 
West ae Neda a Sept. 14, 1884 
eee ce os | Sept. 22, 1885 
Ghost Ohi0e-—--=- | Dec. 4, 1884 
100) See ReenCeoeEeeS | Nov. 18, 1884 
IND 2a tee Gapeee see | Dec. 2, 1884 | 
Adams,And ..-.-.---- | Feb. 5, 1887 | 
Raleigh; N2@.----2...- Sept. 1, 1885 | 
IDG peeAgescecoontase| Feb. 23,1886 | 
WO) sess -| Mar. 11, 1886 
TOG) ie Siem Sept. 17, 1886 
tee Sept. 21, 1887 
ID eesscaseeaceeods Feb. 28, 1888 
ND se ares ee ins July 18, 1888 
omer erinse i  - Aug. 7, 1888 
Rensselaer County, | Sept. 23,1878 
iNhs 1S | 
WO ee eae Dec. 12,1878 
IDM recast otesacns Aug. 20, 1887 | 
LO cm uaed Seon eeeeRE | May 18, 1888 | 
BICHON oe sols iaraccte ts faunas = Oct. 25,1880 
Albany, County, N. Y -| Nov. 29, 1880 
108 2 Saas Ses eenertes | Mar. 30, 1883 | 
WY tea peceeeenees | Nov 6, 1888 | 
Saratoga County, N. Y.. Nov. 5, 1888 
Rensselaer County, | May 6, 1889 | 
Hale County, Ala ..... | Novy. 26, 1889 
band Spring, Md_.... Dec. 27, 1889 | 
pe ee ean 1081890 
De Gee Seer \eoesc(s (0) een 
Hale County, Ala -.-.-. | Dec. 28, 1889 
HEreildoun, Pa ....-.-.-| Feb. 17, 1889 
pendy Spring, Md...-. Feb. 16,1899 


Do 


do 


r, 21, 1889 
_ 23, 1889 


5, 1889 


8, 1889 | 
>. 13, 1889 | 
26, 1888 | 


. 21, 1890 


| 


row. 


3 short-tailed 
shrews. 
1 pine mouse... - 


Small mammal... 
Meadow mouse - 


| Mice 


grasshoppers, 
1 katydid, 
sphinx larva, 
1 lizard. 


Grasshopper. 


3 grasshoppers. 

tibbon snake, 
ring-necked 
snake. 

Striped snake. 


Pickerel, 
2 frogs. 
Snake, toad. 
Beetles. 
Katydid, spider. 
Grasshoppers, 
Do. 


Do. 


snake, 


1 toad, 1 spider, 1 
mole-cricket, 
grasshoppers, 
beetle. 

Empty. 

Lizard, 2spiders. 

Cicada. 

4 frogs, cicada, 
katydid, grass- 
hoppers, le pi- 
dopterous lar- 
Vie. 


‘ 


Toad, frog, grass- 
hoppers. 
Frogs. 


Empty. 


3 frogs. 

Frogs. 

2 frogs, 
snake, 
hoppers. 


striped 
grass- 


Frogs, insects. 


| . 
| [mantis, 1 grass- 


hopper. 
Larva. 
1 cricket. 
| Salamander, 4 
larvee. 
grasshoppers, 
lcricket. 
Offal, vegetable 
matter. 
5 beetles. 
Spider. 
2 beetles, 1 grass- 
hopper, 1 spi- 
der, 1 larva. 


3 
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THE HAWKS AND OWLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Table showing the results of examinations of 220 stomachs of the Red-shouldered Hawk 
( Buteo lineatus)—Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
birds, 
Greensboro, Ala ------ Jie sp USB BAe Soe ellonsrocmaniiess aed jason snincasaq ease Lizard, turtle, 
beetle, grass- 
| hopper, Llarva. 
Morristown, N. J ..--- JOG) Oe UN TER) oo GosgEsd losSeb Soa SeGacacse Mouse hair ..... 
Sandy Spring, Md... -- Vireo eS OOM emeretaricra tale Norocierarasre tse ae sce ar SS) ne rt-tailed | Beetle remains. 
shrew. 

101) SES Sees saee cae Septead, 1890) be 285 Sealer eee re oe Seve lb eeoate emcee ere Empty 
Plover Mills, ‘Ontario. +) June 25; 1883'|-<.-- 2 so. -| Seine. es nena nae [tbe oe a eroeaae Stet Crawtish. 
Portland, Conn: 2.. Septs29/ 1890 ile os. 2c os. cece ccts steer aemlen cee eee Pickerel. 

IDG) Bae Apa atone: see (serine EE SRSA SAA! eA sesS sacl oemasse So sdebedinc Empty. 

OP es cow ssc doce a Oetas: 1890 bate acl Peewee wear sete Short-tailed | 2 frogs, small 
shrew, 2 mead- snake, cricket, 
ow mice. larva, grass- 

hopper. 

JURY Sseocage5oeseeee EG MU T890) ie sees cl raaneaneeeee se ee Meadow mouse, | 2. katydids, 

3 short-tailed 10 tree frogs, 

shrews. 2dung beetles, 
1 beetle, 2 red- 
backed — sala- 
manders. 

18 Piet See sar (tre. PAIS Be Ree Ss56 pasasocngeoosaecsn| lbschsodh-acnkeeas- 2 leopard frogs. 
Sandy Spring, Md....-. NOV OEBOOH Cook. cee oo] inc eeaceee eee aee Shrewsesecccc- 

TY SS ae Sas Novy, 18, 1890 | Maa ete wee Oe nies leit ote la eOe een ONe | Red sauirre! Tree frog. 

fy Liege ARR IES ie ale Mg aie aie NPR acer) 528" be wae. Re Ants, other in- 

sects. 

PG ee se cweck dee. TENOR eLO MISO. a2b 08, eel eee cde tee 2 meadow mice..| 2 mole crickets, 
| 25 grasshop- 
pers, 4 beetles. 

10h aS See INOVs9 871890 e585 25 |ecc ee cence cena helene eee eee 2 grasshoppers, 

| 1 spider. 

On eee acl ccie:s < ING VENA MI BOO Ue ot ade eect ccinc Deore ERE Se reo Gussshepyag 
Sannin een ses) WSC. Ts I890i |... olen. lec cac essen can octee Vy es Soe es Empty. 
Morristown, N. J ..-... iste) lie bt Ba CRY}, Bee SOLIS PALO ane see eee en eee 5 crickets, 

2 dragon flies, 
2 beetles. 
WO eteecs eiceseie denies Sept. 20, 1890}. .-..-.-..| Smalliind Ss. acl baeeseeweeneeee ee Sphinx  larya, 
beetle. 
Horse Hall: Ni.) ==.-. 2 Oagts $20 S90 e soos Shae eed 1 short - tailed | 1 garter snake. 
} | shrew. 
Morristown, N.J..... Valois, lest S90) | eee eee ee eee | Small shrew. 
MORI Stotais Nii 21) NOV. ll, 1890) a. Sac alone oercecaiene aeons | oa alah ate 2 frogs. 
10 See eee (IN OWE LO TRS0 iy hee eg ee lersmnr pate eee ee eos ' Frog. 
IG) 2 SaecR ah apeosce PE (REAR RA tal een a = il ih Eo. aes Seen | 9 house mice, 1 
meadow mouse, 
DDG vene meen < aie Sa scare ING 281690: to: cote ons acai tomer meee Meadow mouse, 
muskrat. 
Sandy Spring, Md..... Yah SOA ses el na eee ae eetean Short-tailed 
| shrew. 

LO sae see VoanvekOs18Oaee oe oe Regis ie eure Aad Lon cy UL a Empty. 

ID) 3: Sat ee UO ies seon lees ace tale ae ea cee ee ee ae | 1 meadow mouse 

LO aR oeeeee ee Das. LO 16915) sos ose ce dae ca mee oa sae wee es (aes =< 

MOVs mee seweus cs WEG. dos SO se ore a ee ee do 2S ees 

JOS. So ee ee baie G19 Oy eh cee | oe Tee oats Short-t ailed | 1 spider, 1 craw- 
| shrew. fish. 

ancaston Counby, Pa.) Man. 93, ede |bon=o-2 52 la gence tenses ce Meadow mouse - 

Farmington, Conn... ..| Oats eS ST ek sere eee Nee ek se ee 0620-52 ' 1 grasshopper, 1 
| frog. 

Portland, Conn...-.... WADE: LT 1892 Sos aac se omie tec ee pees Mal ote Cees ee sete ] frog. 

Sandy Spring, Md --..- paMiair 29; 0892} 2 eee Crow feathers --'222 see eee | May beetle. 

WOR Asan bap Soe Sate iam.) SOM S92). ies eles eee eee Meadow mouse -! 

Bester eek ea LOS SOU Sarees eI! Ds SE ee eee ee em lee a ae toe ae en Empty. 

OTTER SAAB cts nae SLO eck ai ol Se rcye cree of es eee er ae SPE ec | oe ee Do. 

Wie eee eee | -do Se wert | Ee te hate ole EE Se eA oe Oe | Pa aoe | Do. 

Giese seein te oe | Jan. 22 BOD cae Seco ke ee eek ee Meadow mouse, | 

2 small shrews. 

DOS Sen ac sciees of Panels TEST leew — 5 oe eee ee ere eee Meadow mouse - 

LOT Soe See era ees O22 5.82) Soot ee ee Giga esas 

hae Se a rcie Sete eee “Mar. 21899 ee 5 = So |S ea eee Cee a ae eee dG. Fess 

10) See seen nee 3. lV. a fe eee RS ee a iP ee dome ee Crawfish. 
EoncaeAcency, Okla: Auge. 6, 1892)|oo 5. cc o| oer on eeeene one |pemee ate ae meee 35 grasshoppers, 

homa. 4 cicadas, bee- 
tles. 


SUMMARY.—Of 220 stomachs examined, 3 contained poultry; 
20, reptiles; 39, batrachians; 92, insects; 16, spiders; 7, crawfish; 1, earthworms; 2, offal; 3 


mammals ; 


fish; and 14 were empty. 


12, other birds; 102, mice; 40, other 


‘ 
4 
5 


i 


lt ee Pinks oe 


iy 
oO = ee oe 


“ee ae 


‘, 
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ZONE-TAILED HAWK. 


Buteo abbreviatus. 


< 

The Zone-tailed Hawk ranges from southern California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas south to northern South America. The first speci- 
men taken within our limits was secured by Dr. J. G. Cooper 50 miles 
north of San Diego, Cal., Febrnary 23, 1862. 

Little has been written on the food habits of this Hawk. Dr. BE. A, 
Mearns, in his interesting paper on this species in central Arizona at 
the northern part of its distribution, gives the following: “TI frequently 
observed them throughout the entire year beside the Verde River, where 
they capture lizards, frogs, fishes, and other desirable articles of rap- 
torial diet.” (Auk, vol. 111, 1886, p. 66.) 

Mr. F. Stephens saw one hover over the water and attempt to catch 
small minnows. (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. vir, 1883, p. 30.) It 
inhabits the country near the base of mountains in the vicinity of 
streams, and at no season is it found at a great distance from water, 
Tt breeds in suitable localities throughout its range. The nest is placed 
in a cottonwood or other suitable tree, usually in one of the main forks, 
from 20 to 50 feet from the ground, though sometimes it is saddled on a 
limb some distance from the trunk. Like other large Hawks, it con- 
structs its nest of sticks, which are loosely put together, and adds a 
sparse lining of leaves, dry grass, or Spanish moss. 

The eggs are deposited early in May, and are usually two in number, 
though three are occasionally found. Both birds assist in incubation 
as well as in other duties connected with rearing their young. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Plumage uniform black or blackish-brown; tail black, crossed by 
three broad zones, which are ash-gray on outer webs and pure white on 
nner. : 

Length: 18.50 to 21.50 inches (470 to 545™™); extent, 49.50 to 53.25 
inches (1257 to 13852™"); wing, 15 to 17.40 inches (380 to 442™4); 
tail, 8.50 to 10.75 inches (216 to 273™™), 


Table showing the results of examinations of 5 stomachs of the Zone-tailed Hawk ( Buteo 
abbreviatus ). 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. Mammals. | Miscellaneous. 
birds. 
New River, Ariz ...... VE e LOS Soils steel clccr| sae eie ass aac cecise aleeiesce cee somaselesis | Frog, lizards. 

Oe ee eae ee CE AU TPA eet cares ail Se ne ES Aol ais Denes | Frogs, lizards. 
Agna Fria, Ariz...-.--. eMity ST LS8bi| 2.2021. ee Bec eta tees Go Saline ec 2 ee amnetcgerts Tree toads, frog. 
Camp Verde, Ariz...-.. peice Gel sda aero Meena ror nose e loo cae voce eter Ewpty. 

1D) 9p Sees Seen BeESaG Op eeeteee mre meson aot coe cies OEIC SaaS euigeinec eke Hump-backed 
sucker. 


SUMMARY.—Of 5 stomachs examined, 2 contained reptiles; 3, batrachians; 1, tish; and 1 was empty 
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WHITE-TAILED HAWK. 


Buteo albicaudatus. 


This Hawk inhabits the territory from eastern South America north 
to southern Texas. The first specimen taken within our limits was 
shot by Mr. G. B. Sennett near Corpus Christi, Tex., March 27, 1878, 
since which time it has been found not uncommon in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley. Mr. William Lloyd’s records for western Texas in fall 
and winter undoubtedly refer to the Ferruginous Rough-leg. (Auk, 
vol. Iv, 1887, pp. 188, 189.) 

Very little has been written on the food of this Hawk, but presuma- 
bly it does not differ much from that of the Red-shouldered Hawk. Mr. 
G. B. Benners says its food consists of snakes, frogs, rabbits, and quails. 
(Ornithologist and Oologist, vol. X11, 1887, p. 68.) 

The White-tailed Hawk breeds along the sand ridges near the coast, 
and usually places its nest in a Spanish bayonet (yucca) or other low 
plant from 5 to 10 feet from the ground, The nest is a bulky affair, 
often several feet in diameter, although the cavity is small, and just 
sufficient to accommodate the bird. The greater mass of the structure 
is composed of sticks and coarse herbage, while the lining is made up 
of dry grass and small fibers. The eggs, which are usually two in 
number, rarely three or four, are deposited in the early part of May, 
and the young are found about the Ist of June, 

The bird is quite shy and difficult to secure, and when its nest is 
approached will circle about out of gun range. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Tail less than half as long as wing. ‘Three outer wing feathers with 
inner web distinctly cut out. Tail, and the feathers covering it, white, 
crossed near the end with a broad band of black, in front of which are 
numerous narrow broken lines of blackish. Above, blueish-gray or 
slaty; front of shoulders rufous; rump and lower parts white; throat 
sometimes dusky. 

Length: 23 to 24 inches (584 to 609"™™); extent, 48 to 54 inches (1226 
to 1372™); wing, 14.50 to 17.75 inches (368 to 450™™); tail, 7.50 to 
10.30 inches (190 to 261™™), 


SWAINSON’S HAWK. 


Buteo swainsoni. 


[Plate 9—Adult.] 


Swainson’s Hawk inhabits western North America, ranging from 
Alaska and the Mackenzie River district south through middle Amer- 
ica and the greater part of South America to the Argentine Republic. 
In North America it extends east to Hudson Bay, Wisconsin, Illinois, 


SWAINSON’S HAWK. 13 


and Arkansas, and is accidental in New England. Throughout the 
northern part of its range and as far south as South Dakota and Ne- 
braska it is a migratory species. A few winter near parallel 43°, but 
the majority pass south of that latitude by the latter part of October 
and return the following March or early April. 

The food of this Hawk, like that of the other Buteos, is ene 
varied, but generally consists of more insect matter than, is usually the 
case in birds of prey of this group. Besides insects, it feeds exten 
sively on gophers (ground squirrels) and other small rodents, reptiles, 
batrachians, and occasionally on birds. It very rarely touches poultry, 
though Mr. H. Nehrling says that in Texas it commits great havoc 
among this class of birds. (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. vir, 1882, 
p. 174.) It is probable that this author has been misinformed, as the 
majority of writers state the contrary. It is quite rare for them to 
touch small birds, and the following notes will show in what perfect 
harmony it often lives with other species. 

Capt. Charles EK, Bendire says: ‘ Lieut. Benson writes me that after 
the Arkansas king birds (Tyrannus verticalis Say) began to build he 
invariably found one of their nests in any tree that contained a Swain- 
sows hawk’s nest. In one case, a pair of these birds had placed their 
nest directly under and but 8 or 9 inches from that of the hawk. A 
pair of white-rumped shrikes _ (Lanius ludovicianus excubitoroides 
Swains.) built also immediately below one of these hawks’ nests.” (Proce. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., vol. x, 1887, p. 553.) 

Dr. W. J. Hottman says: ‘ The only nest with eggs observed was one 
near Antelope Creek [Nevada], which was built near another of Jeterus 
bullocki. In this instance both were breeding, and the latter evinced 
no fear of their neighbors, as one would occasionally fly back and forth 
from the nest immediately over that occupied by the hawk.” (Bull. U. 
S. Geol. and Geog. Surv. Ter., Hayden, vol. v1, 1881, p. 243.) 

Among the smaller mammals, spermophiles form a very important 
item in the bill of fare, and at certain seasons of the year constitute the 
greater parc_of the food of this hawk. The following, from the pen of 
Mr. H. W. Henshaw, bears on the subject: ‘* Camping here [San Fer- 
nando Valley, Cal.| one evening our attention was directed to the great 
number of gophers (Spermophilus beecheyi) which in large colonies in- 
habited some barren hills near the station. Toward dusk the place 
was visited by at least a dozen of these birds, which took up their posi- 
tions on the hillocks thrown up by the animals in front of their bur- 
rows, and awaited with patience the moment when a favorable oppor- 
tunity should occur to snatch a supper. Elsewhere I have frequently 
seen them thus employed, and their persistence in destroying these 
pests should entitle them to due consideration at the hands of the 
farmer. Large number of insects, particularly grasshoppers, are des- 
troyed by these birds, whose abilities as purveyors of food are thus of 
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the lowest order. (Appendix JJ Ann. Rept. of the Chief of Engineers: 
U.S. A. for 1876, pp. 263, 264.) 

The following by Mr. Robert Ridgway relates to the food of this hawk 
in Utah: “‘ We found it [the nest] so filled with the accumulated remains 
of animals carried to the young that scarcely any depression was notice- 
able on the top, the decomposing rubbish consisting of bones and other 
remnants of small hares (Lepas artemisia), ground squirrels (Spermo- 
philus lateralis, S. harrisi, and Tamias quadrivittatus), and, strange to 
say, a fullgrown young Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius), * * * 
In one of these nests, found July 2, was a single young one, which, 
although yet covered with snow-white cottony down, was savagely 
tearing at a dead weasel which had been carried to the nest by the old 
birds, both of which were killed; * * * the food of this Hawk is 
by no means confined to small mammals and birds, but during the 
flights of the grasshoppers, which so often devastate the fields of Utah 
and other portions of the West, they keep continually gorged on these 
insects; and at one season we found them living chiefly on the large 
cricket so common in Salt Lake Valley. On the 31st of May, 1869, at 
Salt Lake City, we noticed a number of these hawks on the ground, where 
they remained most of the time quiet, but every now and then they 
would raise their wings and hop briskly in pursuit of some object, which 
at the distance, we could not distinguish. Cautiously approaching 
them, four were shot during the forenoon; they would not allow us to 
walk to within gunshot, but after flying for a few minutes would some- 
times return toward us, and, passing by, giveus a fair opportunity for 
wingshots. Upon dissection, the stomachs of these specimens were found 
to be filled entirely with the large crickets mentioned above.” (U.S, 
Geol. Explor. of the 40th Paral., King, vol. Iv, 1877, pp. 585-587.) 

Mr. E. W. Nelson, speaking of the food of this hawk in Alaska, says: 
“He [Dr. Dall] found the bones of rabbits, squirrels, mice, and ducks, 
and even part of a whitefish, in the vicinity of their nests, showing that 
they are ready to prey upon anything that falls in their way.” (Rept. 
Nat. Hist. Collections in Alaska, 1887, p. 142.) 

Dr. Coues gives the following information on the food: “The quarry 
of Swainson’s buzzard is of a very humble nature. I never saw one 
stoop upon a water-fowl or grouse, and though they probably strike 
rabbits, like the red-tails, their prey is ordinarily nothing larger than 
gophers. * * * I scarcely think they are smart enough to cateh 
birds very often. I saw one make the attempt on a lark-bunting. 
* * * But I question whether, after all, insects do not furnish their 
principal subsistence. Those I shot after midsummer all had their 
craws stuffed with grasshoppers.” (Amer. Nat., vol. VII, 1874, p. 285, 
286.) 

The benefit it does to the farmer by destroying vast numbers of 
gophers probably does not exceed that which it does in clearing his 
fields of noxious insects, notably grasshoppers and crickets. 


Bee 


SWAINSON’S HAWK. 15 


Mr. H. W. Henshaw gives the following note in reference to the use- 
fulness of this species: ‘The crops of all those shot were crammed with 
erasshoppers; and, as these insects were very abundant, the hawks, as 
a matter of course, were very fat.” (Explor. West of the LOOth Merid., 
Wheeler, vol. v, 1875, p. 422.) 

In a communication from Capt. Platte M. Thorne, dated January 3, 
1889, from Fort Lyon, Colo., he says: “On July 30,1887, shot a Swainson’s 
hawk, which seemed too gorged to fly; stomach contained a great num- 
ber of large grasshoppers. July 31 shot another whose stomach con- 
tained part of a gopher and a great many grasshoppers. August 30 
saw about thirty Swainson’s hawks, which were on the ground and 
apparently feeding. One shot had about as many grasshoppers in the 
stomach as would fill a tumbler heaping full.” 

Mr. Charles F. Morrison, also writing from Colorado, says: ‘‘In the 
fall grasshoppers form the principal diet of this species, although 
gophers and small birds aiso are fed upon.” (Ornith. and Oologist, vol. 
XIV, 1889, p. 8.) 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, in the Forest and Stream of December 27, 1888, 
page 455, gives a very interesting account of a flock of these birds which 
he saw feeding on grasshoppers in Oregon in the summer of 1888, 
which is here added: ‘During the evening of August 20, 1888, Mr. H. 
W. Henshaw and I drove from Pendleton to the Umatilla Indian 
Agency, in northeastern Oregon, about 50 miles east of the Great Bend 


of the Columbia. It had been so hot during the day, the thermometer 


standing at 104° in the shade, that we were unable to go out. Driving 
along the crest of the plateau just south of the Umatilla River, at 
about sundown, we were astonished to see a very large number of 
large hawks hopping about on the ground, catching grasshoppers. We 
counted about 150 of these hawks, and there must have been at least 
200 in the immediate neighborhood. At first we took them to be rough- 
legs, but later ascertained that nearly if not all were Swainson’s hawks 
(Buteo swainsoni). The period between sundown and dark in that 
region is so short that the birds were still catching grasshoppers when 
overtaken by darkness. 

“ About 6 o’clock the next morning [ visited the same place and was 
gratified to find the hawks engaged in making their breakfast of grass- 
hoppers. They were scattered over a larger area than when we saw 
them the previous evening. Before 8 o’clock most of them had left the 
hills and settled down for the day in the poplar trees along the river 
bottom. Here I found the trees literally full of hawks, and counted 
as many as thirteen in one tree. Two of the three whose stomachs 
were examined contained grasshoppers and no other food. The third 
contained, in addition to grasshoppers, the head of a meadow mouse of 
the genus Arvicola (subgenus Chilotus). One contained 88 grasshop- 
pers, another 96, and the third 106. Most of the grasshoppers were a 
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large species of Uidipoda, though a few belonged to the genus Calop- 
tenus. 

‘Assuming that each hawk captured 200 grasshoppers a day and 
that there were 200 hawks, the daily catch would be 40,000 grasshop- 
pers. At this rate these hawks would destroy 280,000 grasshoppers in 
a week and 1,200,000 in a month. I have no means of knowing how 
long the hawks remained in the neighborhood of Pendleton, but was 
told that they had been there before our visit. When in southern 
California about a month later I was told by Mr. Edward Merriam 
that on three occasions he had noticed similar gatherings of hawks in 
San Diego County. Once he sawa flock of several hundred large 
hawks catching crickets in cracked adobe soil in the San Mareos 
Valley. At night the hawks came into the live oaks at the head of the 
valley to rest. He shot one and found its stomach packed full of large 
black crickets. On two other occasions he saw large flocks of these 
hawks similarly engaged in catching the same species of crickets. The 
time was during the latter part of September. 

“Mr. Angel, of San Luis Obispo, Cal., told me that he once saw a large 
number of large dark-colored hawks tlying about over the edge of a 
prairie fire near Chico, in the Sacramento Valley. The air was full of 
grasshoppers driven out of the grass by the fire, and the hawks were 
eatching and feeding upon them. 

“Mr. T.S. Palmer, of Berkeley, Cal., has kindly furnished me with the 
following interesting communication on a flock of hawks observed by 
him at Pomona, Cal.: ‘While spending the summer of 1887 at Pomona, 
Los Angeles County, Cal, I was much interested ina “ flock” of hawks 
which remained in the vicinity during the month of August. The fact 
of their congregating in such numbers may be attributed to two causes: 
(1) Exceptional abundance of food in a particular spot; and (2) the fact 
that most-of the birds were buteos (B. swainsoni predominating) which 
were migrating slowly southward. 

‘“<Their favorite resort was a sandy spot a mile east of the town, well 
out in the middle of the valley and quite a distance from the neigh- 
boring mountains. <A single irrigating ditch supplied the only water 
to be had, and to it all the birds in the vicinity were accustomed to 
resort to drink. Rocky and dry as the spot was, it was sparsely wooded 
with syeamores and live oaks, and overgrown with white sage, cacti, 
elderberry bushes, ete. About the first of the month the hawks became 
common, and although at times scarcely any could be seen, a day or 
two after they would be present in greater numbers than ever before. 
On the 22d of August I succeeded in getting quite close to the flocks, 
and counted fourteen hawks circling about together, much in the man- 
ner of turkey buzzards, and not more than 50 or 75 yards from the 
ground. Nearly all seemed to be young birds, chiefly Buteo b. calurus 
and Buteo swainsoni, although there were several which I was unable to 
identify. All were intently engaged in hunting, and I have little doubt 
that they were feeding on grasshoppers. 


SWAINSON’S HAWK. TE 


“<During the month I secured but two specimens. The first taken 
on the 4th of August, and proved to be afemale Buteo swainsoni in very 
dark plumage.. Upon dissection the gizzard was found to be tightly 
packed with grasshoppers, and the bird had no doubt gorged herself, 
for when I approached the tree in which she was sitting she made no 
attempt to fly even when I was almost under her. My second specimen, 
a typical male Buteo swainsoni, was taken on the morning of August 
31. Both the gizzard and csophagus were filled with grasshoppers, 
and out of curiosity | undertook to ascertain their number. I found 
110 pairs of the large hind legs, while an assistant counted 133 heads. 
It is safe to say that this hawk had captured 125 grasshoppers before 
9A.M. If this can be considered as the average number killed per day 
by each bird, the total number killed by the flock during their stay in 
the vicinity must have been something incredible. 

“¢About the 1st of September the hawks disappeared, and although 
I visited the place several times during December and January as well 
as during the summer of 1888, | never saw more than two or three at 
one time cireling about in search of food.’ ” 

Mr. A. 8S. Bennet, writing to the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
from Lay, Colo., states that on July 10, 1889, he saw flocks of large 
hawks, some of which were circling near the ground, while others were 
perched on it. The mass contained at least 500 individuals, and were 
feeding upon a species of cricket (Anabrus purpurascens), which covered 
over fully 4 acres of surface. A specimen shot for identification con- 
tained six of these insects in its stomach. At the report of the rifle 
the flocks left the vicinity, but in a short time returned to resume their 
feast. 

From the above testimony it will be seen that Swainson’s Hawk, 
although one of the larger species, is a most beneficial bird, as it de- 
stroys immense numbers of noxious mammals and insects and rarely 
touches poultry or other birds. The services thus rendered should 
gain for it the good will and protection of all fair-minded farmers and 
sportsmen, and not the short-sighted prejudice and enmity too com- 
monly shown by these classes of men. 

Its breeding range is nearly, if not quite, coincident with its distribu- 
tion. The situation of the nest is variable. Sometimes it is placed 
in the tops of large cottonwoods bordering streams; at other times, a 
few feet from the surface in low trees or bushes on the prairie, while 
in still other cases it is built on the ground, at the top of some bank or 
shelf on cliff. The nest is large and slovenly placed together, and in 
some instances is nothing more than a platform of sticks of various 
sizes. Usually the nests placed on the ground are less bulky than 
those in the trees and shrubbery. The cavity is shallow and contains ~ 
a lining of dry sticks, green leaves, corn husks, or, in the far North, 
the hair or fur of animals. In some cases, like other Hawks, it oceupies 
the deserted nest of some other bird. The usual number of eggs in a 
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set is two, though three, and occasionally four or five are found, In 
Texas it commences nest-building in March, while in the northern 
United States it is the last of April before it begins, and the first of 
June before the young appear. 

By preference it frequents the timber in the vicinity of streams, 
though often it is found far out on the prairie, where its only perch is 
the earth mound of some mammal, or some other slightly elevated 
knoll. In the fall this species congregates in large flocks, which often 
number several hundred individuals, and in certain localities where 
food is abundant they remain together. When the bird first starts 
from the ground the flight is heavy and clumsy, but in a few moments 
it becomes easy and graceful and may be long protracted. At times 
the flocks or even individuals will mount high in air and cirele for 
hours, seemingly for no other purpose than amusement. 

When captured young it makes a very interesting pet and soon be- 
comes tame, as the following, from the pen of Mr. Robert Ridgway, 
testifies: “At our camp in Parley Park we reared four young birds of 
this species, which were taken from their nests while in the downy 
state. As they grew up under our care they became very pleasing 
pets, being exceedingly docile, and much attached to those who fed 
them. When sufficiently old to use their wings they showed no dispo- 
sition to leave, although they were allowed full liberty all the while; 
and though they made frequent tours of inspection over the neighbor- 
ing meadows, and occasional foraging excursions among the flocks of 
slackbirds (Scolecophagus cyanocephalus) which frequented the vicinity, 
they seldom went far away, and always returned after a short absence. 
They were fed principally upon bits of fresh beef and mutton, varied 
oceasionally by the carcasses of birds we had skinned. Their chief 
amusement about camp consisted in chasing grasshoppers over the 
ground, which they pursued by leaping after them, with the wings ex- 
tended; but when not engaged in this occupation they usually perched 
quietly upon the fence near by or upon the tents.” (U.S.Geol. Explor. 
of the Fortieth Parallel, King, vol. tv, 1877, p. 587.) 


DESCRIPTION. 


Only three outer wing feathers, with inner web distinctly cut out. 
Tail grayish brown, sometimes with a hoary tinge, crossed by a number 
of narrow dusky bands, which grow less distinct towards base. Above, 
grayish brown; forehead, chin,and throat, white; upper part of breast, 
plain rufous, cinnamon, or grayish brown; rest of lower parts, buffy 
white, sometimes unspotted, but usually more or less barred or spotted 
with whitish. From the above there are all phases of plumage to a 


uniform sooty brown. 
Length: 19.50 to 22 inches (495 to 559™™); extent, 48 to 56 inches 


(1220 to 1423"); wing, 14.50 to 17.25 inches (368 to 438"); tail, 8 to 
10 inches (203 to 254™™), 


Plate 


10 
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Table showing the results of examinations of eighteen stomachs of Swainson’s Hawk 
(Buteo swainsoni). 


| Poultry | | 
Locality. Date. | or ene Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
virds. 
Cedar eputy, ING Dee (PACU BOs lc ceaisisiisiets | aisiemmisteitates snes | Gopher----re--- 68 locusts. 
oe eee Aa BO) ee teen = ele ohare seen cee oee | seee dOnt: ae use eer LOlelocustas 
eee regan Nebr .| J uly, US leccoasese- Eso asdboneSMcmroe | Rabbit. ---c-- :| 58 insects. 
Sarpy County, Nebr. oi isGyuites " USVP2 iass te secd econ cooreemassesce | Gopher; mouse.| 65 insects. 
Salt Lake C ity, Utah..| Mayol 1869% mecca sae = |alboorsoer cosets jeeeeeneansorcboose Grasshoppers. 
Seb rancisco, Moun; Aug. 29; 1889 )----- 622 le-ne se enane ac coee [ice oer ss ee Oe Do. 
tain, Arizona. | | 
Camp Verde, Ariz. ---- Atal lys Bil TEE YS pee Seas ponceebosecmoseclc Arizona rabbit. - 
DOR eases: Seac Aug? 13, 1884 |-2.--- Alege decceoonensicl ace GO meeomeers 
IDO iSaracoceEaseae Prkesilogsrst.s: ee o5 ces sen Seseusocbocanasoce | gee eee Empty. 
IU) BB sae eesasoee | Aug. aes eo. Ss Sele sl Cope a Scdecsoossse ian Gee A oop e ee Do 
WM Ggeteeise sees SAO ses abe cron Se| ha henisn ace een sees lZaneebs tee tetera as Do. 
WO semaines sae: July Teh TbstESy | Ce ect Oomel lee soecedeooesedoce lw\siste,sto/ein= oicsle see Lizards. 
1B) Seance ssconnee le Mienyar G8 6na sec cmcte loSnbon Sescaccgsee Weeaessnecocasccas > Large lizard, 
| horned toads. 
10}) SoooceoneBaanG SepoalOSs6i jesse ce abe ceAtcocecricnast heeidicm sina selie arene Gras shoppers, 
| beetles, and 
| | frogs. 
Woreeenacy ces: INK? Gy BERG Se 6S oe8el Geese ondacupcosca|ienondecnaooesssce Frog. 
WS Sbeseiobesioe ; May 15, 1888 |.-------.- losscecbosdssecossolloqasnscqoassccnss- Large lizards. 
Birch Creek, Idaho..-.| Aug. 4, 1890 |-..-.--.-.. |Pecabdadeasconsess | Short-tailed sper-} 
| mophile. 
Walker Basin, Cal... -. hilly Haye pih eA oe saad laasoaseeneoticcces arcechasansobesns): | 50 grasshoppers. 


SumMAry.—Of 18 Simache Seinen 7 céniataed small iiamiviali 8, insects; 3, reptiles; 3, batra 
chians, and 3 wee empty. 


COOPER’S BUZZARD. 


Buteo cooperi. - 


The type specimen of this hawk was taken near Mountain View, in 
the Santa Clara Valley, California, by Dr. Cooper, in November, 1855, 
and remains unique to this day. Absolutely nothing is known of its 
life history, and hence no positive information can be given of its food 
habits. Its size and general make-up prove it to belong to the class of 
heavy-moving hawks, and it is probable that its food and habits con- 
form in general to theirs. 


BROAD-WINGED HAWK. 


aie latissimus. 
[Plate 10—Adult.] 


The Broad-winged Hawk inhabits eastern North America from New 
Brunswick and the Saskatchewan River, ranging south through the 
United States, east of the Great Plains, to Middle America, West Indies, 
and northern South America. It migrates in September and October 
‘from the region north of latitude 40° and winters from this point south- 
ward. In March and early April it again passes north, often in consid- 
erable flocks. It breeds throughout the eastern United States as far 
north as the limit of its range. 

The food of this Hawk consists principally of insects, small mammals, 
reptiles, and batrachians, and occasionally of young or disabled birds. 
A specimen secured by the writer in May, just after a shower, was 
gorged with large earth worms. In the spring, when toads frequent 
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ponds to spawn, it devours large numbers of them, and later in the 
season it is a not uncommon occurrence to see an individual with a frog 
or snake dangling from its talons. 

Mr. Maynard mentions seeing one of these birds attack and kill an 
adult brown thrush. The writer considers this a very exceptionable 
event, for from his own observations and those of other ornithologists, 
itis an undeniable fact that the Broad-winged Hawk rarely attacks 
birds, and when it does they are generally young just from the nest. 
In the woods the small birds pay little attention to this Hawk and show 
no fear inits presence. Mr. James W. Banks found the remains of three 
unfledged thrushes in the stomach of one killed near St. John, New 
Brunswick. (Auk, vol. 1, 1884, p. 96.) 

Among mammals the smaller squirrels and wood mice are most fre- 
quently taken, though field mice and shrews also are found in the 
stomach contents. 

During August and September a considerable portion of the food con- 
sists of the larvee of certain large moths which are common at this sea- 
son, notably those of the elm sphinx (Ceratomia amyntor), of the Cecro- 
pian moth (A ttacus cecropia), and of the Polyphemus moth ( Telea polyphe- 
mus), and it is the exception not to find their remains in the stomachs 
examined. Grasshoppers, crickets, and beetles are also greedily de- 
voured. 

The following quotations bear on the subject of this hawk’s food: 

Audubon says: “In the stomach of this bird I found wood frogs, 
portions of small snakes, together with feathers, and the hair of several 
small specimens of quadrupeds.” (Ornith. Biography, vol. 1, p. 463.) 

Mr. J. W. Preston says: ‘Their food consists ot small squirrels, 
frogs, and, in fact, any small quarry easily captured. Never have I 
known them to molest the poultry.” (Ornith. and Oologist, vol. XIII, 
1888, p. 20.) 

Mr. J. G. Wells, speaking of the bird in the West Indies, says: 
‘ Numerous; feeds on lizards, rats, snakes, young birds, etc., and ocea- 
sionally makes a raid on the poultry yard.” (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., vol. 
Ix, 1886, p. 622.) ; 

Dr. F. W. Langdon says: “ The stomach of a specimen of this hawk 
taken at Madisonville in April, 1877, contained the greater part of the 
skeleton and hair of a small wood mouse (Arvicola austerus), a lizard 
(Eumeces) about 6 inches long, and ten or twelve small beetles, with 
numerous elytra of the same.” (Journ. Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. 
1p: 1.16;) 

Dr. Bb. H. Warren gives the following: ‘In twelve specimens exam- 
ined by myself, four revealed mice; three, small birds; four, frogs; one, 
killed the 22d of May, 1882, was gorged with crayfish, with which were 
traces of coleopterous insects.” (Birds of Pennsylvania, 1888, p. 91.) 

The only act of the Broad-winged Hawk which seems injurious to 
agriculture is the killing of toads and small snakes; the former of which 
are exclusively insect-eaters, the latter very largely so. In one respect 
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its enormous value ranks above all other birds, and that is in the de- 
struction of immense numbers of injurious larvee of large moths, which 
most birds are either unable or disinclined to cope with. The good sery- 
ice it does should insure it the protection extended to the other Buteos. 

The following species of mammals were positively identified among 
the stomach contents. 


Sciurus hudsonicus. Blarina b. carolinensis, 
Arvicola riparius. Tamias striatus. 
Arvicola pinetorum. Lepus sylvaticus. 
Scalops aquaticus. Mus decumanus. 


Blarina brevicauda. 
— The nest, which is placed in a fork of either an evergreen or decid- 
uous tree, usually is not over 25 feet from the ground, though occasionally 
it is situated in the tops of the highest trees. Sometimes this hawk 
appropriates the deserted nests of some other bird, notably that of the 
crow, or even uses for a foundation the outside canopy of the squirrel. 
The nest, which averages a little larger than that of the crow, is eom- 
posed of dead sticks and lined with strips of bark, or with dry or green 
leaves. The eggs, of which the complement is usually two or three, are 
deposited from the middle to the latter part of May, consequently this 
species is among the latest of the hawks to breed. The male assists in 
incubating the eggs as well as in the duties pertaining to bringing up 
the young. 

Of all our Hawks this species seems to be the most unsuspicious, often 
allowing a person to approach within a few yards of it, and when started 
flies but a short distance before it alights again. During the early 
summer the Broad-winged Hawk often may be seen sitting for hours on 
the dead top of some high tree. At other times it is found on the 
smaller trees in the deep woods, along streams, or on the ground, where 
its food is more often procured. Although sluggish and unusually 
heavy in its flight, it is capable of rapid motion and sometimes soars 
high in the air. One of its notes resembles quite closely that of the 
wood pewee. > 

DESCRIPTION. 


Wing less than 15.50 inches (542™™), Middle toe shorter than naked 
portion of leg in front. 

Adult.—Above dusky brownish, darker on back; below brownish, 
dull rufous, or rusty, more or less broken by white transverse spotting; 
lower belly white, barred with dull rufous; tail blackish, crossed by 
two to four bands of gray or brownish white. 

TInmature.—"ntire underparts dull white or buffy, with longitudinal 
brown ordusky streaks on breast and sides; tail grayish brown, crossed 
by five to seven narrow bands of dusky. 

Length: 13.25 to 18 inches (336 to 457"); extent, 33 to 36 inches 
(838 to 915™™); wing, 9.75 to 11.40 inches (247 to 290™™); tail, 6.50 to 
8 inches (165 to 203™™), 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 65 stomachs of the Broad-winged Hawk 
(Buteo latissimus). 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game 
birds. 
Sing Sing, N. Y.....-. Sept. 19, 1885 |.-.....-.- 
Middle Haddam, Conn.) Sept. 4,1885 |...-.----- 
London, Canada---.--- | | Sept. ah slay ese cemiaae = 
Lockport, N. Y.....-.-- Apr. 27, 1886)|---------<] 
Brooklyn, Ohio. --..--.! May 10, 1886 |n-2 sees ee 
Washington, 104K Cea | June 5, 1887 | - eaeneeete 
myracuse, N-Y ...-:--- RATT! SUBS lene ccm 
Roan ee aaa Gen Ammen LON SSi| oe enna = 
Long Island City, N.Y. Sept. 23, 1887 |.-------.- 
IO Giqentehessaessees | Sept. 24, 1887 | 
Dea SpoSsnccedel ee 100 2Saceme 
Sing Sing, N. Y ....--.| Sept. 21, 1881 | 
| 
100) SHES SRSA | Sept. 23, 1881 | 
Lake George, N. Y- Aug. 2, 1882 
Sing Sing, N.Y ....-..-. May 8, 1885/|....------| 
| 
| | 
Rarer oem N emi elate eweiel< = =~ Sept. 19, 1885 )---..-...- 
Sandy Spring, Md ... | May e088 laanr sees == 
(Din) 3 2am eeBeee Septs: 2, 1887 jccncee viene 
Chester County, Pa --.| May 28, 1878 |..-------- 
mitts Ne SS sac caaniwe = June 27, 1885)... 2... 
MOMease: os." ontsce [Sipe OMISRGie eens 
UL Seer ee eaceeee VOM ve 53 ASBTiscee~ cece 
andy Spring, Md...-. Apre28 S88 asec mele 
DO Bas oe 5S tec 2 May 29) 0888)... 
DO eae a te eo) ot June 3,1888|.......... 
Buckhannon, W. Va...} Aug. 12, 1888-|........-. 


Berwyi, ba 2.2. .o..5-- 
Van Pon De Wave ager eee 
West Goshen, Pa-..---- 
Alder Creek, N. Y--.-.-. 
Germantown, Pa -.-.--- 
ATTGANON ence wc eae} 
Brookville, Ind..-...-- 
Decatur County, Ind.. 
RAIOTOH EN | Cac ceeia tam: 
Do ab oe at eee 
Rensselaer County, 
i. 
DO sse es eee 


Berkshire County, 
Mass. 


Huntington, N. Y 
Sandy Spring, Md...-. 
Do 


Highland Falls, N. Y-. 


Do 


Rockland County, N.Y} Aug. 


Highland Falls, N. Y.. 


Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
Sees se aceeenee Chipmunk......| Crickets, grass- 
hoppers. 
See otapibatne Scio Gn ee elses erates alate Toad. 
SEE eee a ee aS a a ‘Toad, large nuin- 
ber larve. 
aug eGute seo eee | Meadow monse -| Snake, 2 beetles. 
Seine Reee See Chipmunk, 
shrew. 
3 oven birds .-..| 2 shrews......=. 
Sos week Jo 5sSme sar Bepeereacsee occa sa| Iuenal, 
Eno hoot en oes | Mouse 2s seeeeoee 
rea de ence Goeth Bere ee Lene Garter snake, 
toad, larvae, 
beetles. 
Larva. 


Quantity of 
crickets. 

8 elm sphinx Jar- 
ve. 


y 11, 1888 
29, 1889 


pt. 22, 1886 


r. 30, 1885 

1885 
r. 19, 1887 
Pr. 22, 1887 


Sept. 


Jan. 
| July 22. 1890 
do 


‘Aug. 1, 1890 


May 


| May ¢ 


g. 6, 1886 | 


‘Bont. 12, 1887 | 
Sept. 13, 1887 | 

| 
14, 1889 | 


20, 1890 


[eee ee ee ee 


| 


| Mous6 =r a-tes 


ve. 
Garter snake. 
ESSN toes gee eecnic Quantity of earth 
| worms. 
Fe Sis ceeate eee Tree-frog, grass- 
hoppers. 
Chipmunk, 
| shrew. 
| Grasshopper. 
Frog. 
Large rat, field 
mouse. 
Weasel. st 
Pine mouse ....- 
cbse ya Toad. 
| 4-shrews-o--nie =: 
| stots iain aston Sere Water snake, 2 


cicadas 1 moth, 
llepidopter- 
ous larva, 
beetle, 1 spi- 
der. 

Beetles. 

11 lepidopterous 
larvee, 1 white 
grub, 1 beetle, 
1 katy-did, 
1stone cricket. 

Crawfish. 


Garter snake. 

2 frogs, 2 beetles. 

Empty. 

1 garter snake; 
crawtish. 


Crawfish. 
Empty. 


2meadow mice, 
1 shrew. 


pers, crickets. 

5 grasshoppers, 
larve, cave 
cricket, dung 
beetle. 


iY: 
2 May beetles. 
Garter snake, 3 
May beetles, 11 
larve. 
| Hair of mammal; Salamanders, 
beetles, other 
insects. 


ee ee ee 


Mice, red sanirrel, 
a 0. 
| 37-year locusts. 


tee eee eee en ewer ee 


Frogs, grasshop- — 


Elm sphinx lar- — 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 65 stomachs of the Broad-winged Hawk 
(Buteo latissemus)—Continued. 


Locality. 


Date. 


Poultry 
orc game 
birds. 


Other birds. 


Highland Falls, N. Y- 
Do 


> Hudson River, N. Y--- 


Highland Falls, N. Y-. 
Do 


Fort Snelling, Minn .- 


Spring Valley, Penn... 


SumMMARY.—Of 65 stomachs examined, 2 2 contained small birds; 
tiles; 13, batrachians; 30, insects; 2, earth worms; 4, crawfish; and 7 


Aug. 23, 1879 
Apr. 25, 1880 


Sept. 11, 1880 


eee O Ole 
Apr, 30, 1883 


-| May 2, 1889 


Sept. 2, 1890 


May 22, 1890 
Sept. 26, 1890 


Apr. 
Noy. 


26, 1891 
26, 1891 


Sept. 25, 1889 


May 13, 1892 


| 
Aug. 20, 1892 | 


Mammals. 


Meadow mice, 
mole. 

Short-tailed 
shrew, mea- 
dow mice. 


4short-tailed 
shrews. 


| Meadow mouse - 


shrew. 


Young rabbit, 2 
short-tailed 
shrews. 


lshort-tailed | 


Miscellaneous. 


Salamander. 
Small beetles. 


Beetles. 

Empty. 

Red-bellied 
snake, dragon- 
fly. 

Salamander, tree 
frog, crawfish, 
earth worm, 6 
katy-dids, 3 
rock crickets, 
cricket, cicada, 
squash beetle, 
2 other beetles, 
19 larve. 

Beetle, cicada, 4 
rock crickets, 
23 katy-dids, 44 
larve. 


1 toad,6 crickets, 
grasshopper, 
beetle. 

3 katy-dids, 3 
grasshoppers, 
2 larve. 

Garter snake. 

2 caterpillars. 


1 katy-did,1 spi- 
der, 1 sphinx 
larva. 

1 blue-tailed liz- 
ard, 1 beetle. 

1 blue-tailed liz- 
ard. 


34 grasshoppers, 
6 cicadas, 1 
large walnut 
moth larva, 
polyphemus 
larva. 


7 were empty. 


SHORT-TAILED HAWK. 


Buteo brachyurus, 


15, mice; 13, other mammals; 11, rep- 


The Short-tailed Hawk, or Little Black Hawk asit is designated in 
the melanistic phase of plumage, inhabits tropical America, except the 


West Indies, ranging northward to northern Mexicoand Florida. 


Along 


the gulf coast of the latter State it is of rare but regular occurrence. 
In the spring of 1889 Mr. C. J. Pennock found a pair nesting at St. 


Marks, Fla., and secured the female, together with one egg 


The nest 


was Situated in a pine tree, and consisted of an old nest of a heron 


remodeled by the addition of a lining of green cypress twigs. 


The cry 


which the bird emitted as it circled near the tree resembled somewhat 
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thatof the Red-shouldered Hawk. (Auk, vit, 1890, 56.) Mr. W. E. D. 
Scott secured a pair at Tarpon Springs, Fla., just as they were starting 
to build a nest. (Auk, v1, 1889, 243.) 

There is very little on record regarding the food, habits or, for that 
matter, the life history in general of this Hawk, which so seldom crosses 
our southern border. It is not improbable that it resembles the Broad- 
winged Hawk in habits as well as in the character of its food, though 
unlike that bird, itis stated to be wary and difficult of approach. In 
any event, its rarity within our territory precludes its having much 
economic interest or importance. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Wing less than 15.50 inches (542™"), Middle toe longer than bare 
portion of leg in front. Forehead, anterior space in front of the eyes, 
cheek, and lower parts, pure white; side of chest with patch of rufous 
orcinnamon. Aphase occurs in which the plumage is a uniform sooty- 
brown or black. 

Length: 16 inches, (406™™"); wing, 10.50 to 13.10 inches (267 to 332") 5 
tail, 6 to 8 inches (152 to 205™™), 


MEXICAN BLACK HAWK. 
Urubitinga anthracina. 


The Mexican Black Hawk inhabits tropical America in general, rang- 
ing northward as far as central Arizona (Verde Valley) and southern 
Texas. Itis so limited in its distribution within our territory as to war- 
rant brief mention only. 

The food of this Hawk consists mostly of the lower forms of verte- 
brate life and, rarely, of birds. Mr. ©. C. Nutting states thatit feeds 
largely upon reptiles. (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., vol. v, 1882, p. 404.) Dr. 
I. A. Mearns, speaking of it in Arizona says: ‘ Occasionally one was 
seen eating fish upon the sandy margin of the river.” (Auk, vol. 11, 
1886, p. 72.) Mr. Robert Ridgway mentions a specimen which was 
shot while feeding on a curassow (Crax). (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., vol. 
VIII, 1885, p. 581.) 

Mr. I. EB. Sumichrast, speaking of their food in southwestern Mexico, 
says: “The kind of food is varied; being naturally voracious, they 
despise no living prey, and [ have taken our of their stomachs small 
quadrupeds, young birds, reptiles, crustacea, and insects. They are 
fond of fish, and on the borders of shallow brooks they easily cateh 
the smaller kinds. (Bulletin U.S. Nat. Mus. No, 4., 1876, p. 42.) 

Dr. H. A. Mearns states that it migrates from the vicinity of Camp 
Verde in fall and does not appear again until spring. It breeds to the 
northern limit of its range. The eggs, usually two in number, are de- 
posited about the first of May, and by the middleof June the young 
are half grown. The nest is placed in some large cottonwood or other 
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tree near the border of a stream, and is often occupied for several 
successive seasons. It is a bulky structure, composed of sticks and 
herbage, lined with dry leaves. This Hawk is most often found among 
the thick foliage near water courses, where it is observed with difficulty 
before taking wing, and then is seen for a moment only as it passes 
through the screen of leaves and branches. Its flightis swift and pow- 
erful. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Uniform black, with a chalky cast in certain lights; tail white at base 
and tip, and crossed about the middle with a broad white zone; ends of 
feathers covering base of tail tipped with white; outer wing feathers 
mottled with rusty. 

Length: 21 to 23 inches (533 to 584"); wing, 13 to 16 inches (330 to 
405™™); tail, 7.90 to 11 inches (200 to 280"), 


Table showing the results of examinations of 6 stomachs of the Mexican Black Hawk 
(Urubitinga anthracina). 


| Poultry | | 
Locality. Date. orgame | Other birds. | Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
| birds. 
Camp Verde, Ariz..... SON USAM CSM Acie, niet vans Saami eenc ce |e aea pattie ose Frogs. 
Fossil Creek, Ariz..... amen G1 R89) von en esc ccls AIOE CREE Il ere Gree arte aee Indeterminate 
matter. 
1D Gis 366 oe eee | (Ta 2b ee FERS ee ar | Ne eo a ae al a ee Oe Ae Se Do. 
one County ami zane sO; LSS) eee awn ea cje ns emewaee egrcte cerca eta ores ee Fishes and frogs. 
BEG be aye. e's oc | PeNier vec ONL falls scrnclsle mate leering woe duties ona lees cacsce nee scece Pennies 
De ed oC OOC REE OTE IW 2 MEY | eree paces BeaogqouBomponc! So) MEE ont Beedaceseane Frogs and fish. 


9° 


SumMARY.—Of 6 stomachs examined, 3 contained oe ichians; 2, fish; 1, reptile, and 2 indetermi- 
nate matter. 


MEXICAN GOSHAWK. 


Asturina plagiata. 


The Mexican Goshawk is distributed through the country from the 
Isthmus of Panama northward to the southern parts of Arizona and New 
Mexico, It is ® common summer resident in the vicinity of Tueson, 
among the mesquit groves, but leaves for its winter home in October. 

This Hawk feeds on small reptiles, ground squirrels, mice, insects, 
and birds. Capt. Charles E. Bendire, speaking of the food, says: “It 
is stated that this hawk feeds principally on lizards, but although the 
latter are exceedingly plentiful throughout southern Arizona, I am sat- 
isfied that small birds form no inconsiderable portion of its food.” (Or- 
nithologist and Oologist, vol. vr, 1882, p. 88.) Mr. William Brewster, 
speaking of the food of birds captured in the vicinity of Tucson, says: 
“The stomachs of the specimens examined contained lizards, small 

squirrels, fish seales, the wing covers of beetles, and unrecognizable 
fur and bones of small rodents.” (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. vit, 
1883, p. 31.) 
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In the vicinity of Tucson the eggs are deposited about the middle of 
May, though nests in which the eggs were only partially incubated 
have been found as late as June 15. The usual complement of eggs is 
two, though three are not uncommon. The nest is placed in the tops 
of high trees, often 50 to 75 feet from the ground. According to Capt. 
Charles E. Bendire, it is composed of the fresh twigs of the cottonwood, 
with some of the leaves attached. He has observed the birds breaking 
off the branches with their talons as they pass rapidly by the tree. In 
some cases the lining of the nest is composed of dry leaves of the cot- 
tonwood, while in others the strips of bark are also used. 

This hawk frequents the more open groves and the borders of timber; 
and usually is not shy or difficult to approach. The flight is swift and 
falcon-like. Capt. Bendire states that its note resembles very closely 
that of the long-billed curlew and at first he mistook it for that of the 
latter bird. 

The Mexican Goshawk, like a number of other tropical species which 
cross the southern border, is of very little economie importance in the 
present connection on account of its limited distribution in our terri- 
tory. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Above deep ash gray; top of head and back of neck with five blackish 
shaft streaks; tail black, tipped with white, and crossed by two or 
three narrow bands of white; feathers covering base of tail white; be- 
low white, very regularty barred with ashy, the stripes being farther 
apart on flanks and belly. 

Length: 16 to 18 inches (406 to 457"™™); wing, 9.50 to 11.70 inches 
(242 to 297™™); tail, 6.70 to 8.20 inches (170 to 208™™), 


ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK. 
Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis. 
[Plate 11—Adult.] 


The Rough-legged Hawk inhabits, during the different portions of 
the year, the greater part of North America north of Mexico, but in 
summer is found north of the United States only. In the West it ex- 
tends far south in winter, occurring not uncommonly in suitable locali- 
ties in Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, and southern California. In the 
east its winter range is more restricted, and the species may be con- 
sidered rare or of casual occurrence south of the Potomac River. The 
limit of its northern range in winter depends much more upon the 
presence or absence of snow than upon temperature. It retreats 
and advances from one feeding ground to another as the snow comes 
and goes, keeping just south of the snow belt. In average winters it 
is found through southern New England, southern New York, Illinois, 
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. Missouri, and Nebraska, and on the Pacific coast as far north as Wash- 


ington. Generally itis common as late as November and as early as 


_ April in the southern portions of the northern tier of States. 


The Rough-leg is one of the most nocturnal of our hawks, and may 


be seer in the fading twilight watching from some low perch, or beat- 


ing with measured, noiseless flight, over its hunting ground. It fol- 
lows two very different methods in securing its food, one by sitting on 
some stub or low tree and watching the ground for the appearance of 
its prey, as the Red-tail does; the other by beating back and forth 
just above the tops of the grass or bushes, and dropping upon its 
victim, after the manner of the Marsh Hawk. Its food consists prin- 


—cipally, if not almost exclusively, of the smaller rodents, and most 


prominent among these are the arvicoline mice and lemmings. As is 
well known, the meadow mice (Arvicole) ave widely distributed over 
the north temperate zone, and often occur in immense numbers, over- 
running certain sections of country, and doing irreparable damage to 
crops as well as to fruit and ornamental trees. Repeatedly young 
orchards, consisting of hundreds of trees, and representing great 
money value, have been totally destroyed by these pests. The damage 
is done in wititer, under the snow, where the mice eat the bark from the 
trees, often completely girdling them and causing their death. Usually 
meadow mice are fairly common if not abundant over a large part of 
the meadow and marsh lands of the central and northern United States 
and temperate Canada. To show how important meadow mice are to 
the Rough-leg as an article of food, it may be stated in general terms 
that the southern limit of its wandering in winter is nearly coincident 
with the southern boundary of the region inhabited by meadow mice. 
In the north lemmings are abundant over the country in which the 
Rough-leg makes its summer home, and furnish a never-failing supply 
of food for old and young. 

The following statements indicate to what extent the Rough-leg feeds 
on meadow mice: Mr. KE. O. Damon, of Northampton, Mass., informs 
the writer that he has killed hundreds of these hawks on the low 
meadows bordering the Connecticut River, and of the many stomachs 
he examined all contained the remains of meadow mice. He further 
states that he never found even a frog in its stomach or saw it attack 
anything larger than a rat or meadow mouse. Dr. Michener (in U.S. 
Agr. Rept., 1863, p. 291) says of the Rough-leg: “The number of 
meadow mice which this species destroys ought, one would think, to 
insure it the protection of every husbandman.” Dr. J.C. Merrill states 
that the stomachs of those killed at Fort Klamath, Oregon, usually 
contained field mice. (Auk, vol. v, p.145.) Mr. A. Hall, writing of this 
hawk in Nebraska, says: “This species is very abundant in winter, 
and subsists entirely upon mice, frogs, and small redeuts. It seldom 
if ever preys upon birds.” (Forest and Stream, vol. xx, May 10, 1883, 
p. 284.) 
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Mr. H. W. Henshaw gives the following relative to the food of this 
species: “Utah Lake and the surrounding marshes attract multitudes 
of water fowl; and this undoubtedly explains in part the abundance 
of hawks at this season, since wounded and disabled ducks must form 
no inconsiderable part of their food. In its manner of hunting it much 
reseinbles the foregoing species {Squirrel Hawk], and it subsists to 
a great extent upon mice, which are very numerous in the rushes. 
In the stomachs of every individual captured {eleven in number| were 
found the remains of these little animals.” (Explor. West of the 100th 
Merid., Wheeler, vol. v, 1875, p. 426.) : 

The examination of such a considerable number of specimens from a 
locality in which multitudes of ducks occur, and the finding of nothing 
but the remains of mice is quite conclusive evidence that the former 
is not their favorite food. Recently Mr. Henshaw informed the writer 
that the above statement relative to this hawk feeding on water fowl 
was based on reports of gunners, which he now believes to be incorrect. 
Besides lemmings and meadow mice the Rough-leg feeds at times quite 
extensively on other species of mice, ground squirrels, moles, shrews, 
andevenrabbits. Capt. Bendire states that while it remains at Camp 
Harney, Oregon, its principal food consists of cotton-tail rabbits. 

Among the earlier writers, Wilson gives the following about its food: 
“his handsome species notwithstanding its formidable size and ap- 
pearance, spends the chief part of the winter among our low swamps 
and meadows, watching for mice, frogs, lame ducks, and other inglori- 
ous game.” Audubon says: “ It feeds principally on moles, mice, and 
other small quadrupeds, and never attacks ducks on the wing, although 
now and then it pursues a wounded one.” Nuttall gives mice, moles, 
and frogs as its food and quotes Pennant as authority for the statement 
that it feeds on ducks. 

We find very little information as to whether the Rough-leg feeds 
extensively on insects, or of the kinds which it devours. Prof. Samuel 
Aughey found the remains of seventy insects besides other food in the 
stomach of a specimen shotin Nebraska in September. It is presumable 
that like the LButeos it at times feeds extensively on grasshoppers, 
crickets, and beetles. It is credited with feeding on snakes, lizards, 
frogs, and toads, though the writer has never found the remains of any 
of these animals in the stomachs examined, and finds but a few general 
remarks on the subject in the books. 

Although one of the largest hawks, the Rough-leg is undoubtedly one 
of the most harmless, so far as molesting poultry and game is concerned. 
Pennant is chiefly accountable for any preiudice that may be felt 
against the bird, for he asserted that it fed largely on ducks, and re- 
marked that it “sits on a rock and watching their rising, when it 
instantly strikes at them.” This statement has been copied by various 
authors, especially the earlier ones, until now there are many people 
who really believe it. The writer has vet te meet anvone who has 
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seen it attack water fowl, or in fact any other bird. Among those 
questioned on the subject are a number of eminent ornithologists, some 
of whom have published the statement that the Rough-leg feeds on 
wounded ducks. The error arose from their taking information second- 
hand from gunners who probably mistook either the Duck Hawk or 
Prairie Faleon for the bird under consideration When ee pressed by 
hunger it may feed on dead water fowl as well as the carcasses of other 
animals. 

Those Hawks that remain farthest north in winter are more often 
foreed by circumstances to feed on refuse. Maynard says that in Mas- 
sachusetts they feed upon fish and the dead animals cast up by the sea, 
and Mr. Vernon Bailey, writing from Elk River, Minnesota, says: ‘A 
few years ago, probably in 1883, [was trapping for muskrats and minks 
late in the fall. As the place was over a mile from home, and I was 
catching a good many rats, [ skinned them and left the carcasses where 
aught. Soon I noticed that these were often eaten or gone. Rough- 
legged Hawks were unusually numerous that fall, and stayed nearly all 
winter. One morning I came suddenly to the top of a hill and saw a 
hawk fly away from a half-eaten rat on the other side. It was promptly 
Shot, and proved to be a fine dark Rough-leg. This was the only time 
that I caught the hawk in the act, but from the manner in which the 

rats were eaten, the number of hawks present, and after snow came 
the tracks seen around the remains of the rats, | had no doubt that the 
hawks had eaten them.” 

The few specimens which have been secured in summer south of the 
northern boundary of the United States are those which have failed 
to migrate, presumably on account of disease or from inability or indis- 
position to make long flights after the receipt and healing of gunshot 
wounds. In all these cases the genitalia are undeveloped. The nest 
and eges mentioned in the History of North American Birds as coming 
from Wiscasset, Me., near the mouth of the Kennebec River, if not an 
error in identification, is probably the only record of the preadinn of 
this species in eastern United States. Dr. Warren informs the writer 
that the instance mentioned in his “Birds of Pennsylvania” of the 
Rough-leg breeding in Pennsylvania was a case of misidentifieation. 
Dr. G. 5S. Agersborg gives it as breeding once in southeastern Dakota 
(Auk, vol. 11, p. 285), but does not inform us whether it was found nest- 
ing or merely that the presence of the bird in summer was taken as 
evidence. 

It breeds sparingly in Labrador and the southern portions of Canada 
west of Manitoba. In the vicinity of Winnipeg, Seton gives it as a 
migrant only. (Auk, vol. 111, 1886, p. 154.) Farther north, even. far 
within the Arctic circle, it is an pecnidan breeder. Although common 
in the Hudson Bay « ai Anderson River regions in northern Alaska, 
the Old World form seems to replace it not only on the seacoast, but 
Wong the entire length of the Yukon. 

The nesting site is more or less varied, most of the nests being 
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placed in trees, while others are situated on rocky ledges or on top of 
shaly cliffs. Out ofthe fifty-eight nests found by Mr. Maci*arlane forty- 
six were placed in trees, while the remaining twelve were built along 
the edge of steep cliffs. Those in the former site were found usually in 
pines [spruces] and were built in a crotch near the top. The nest is 
formed of dry sticks and small twigs, lined with fine grass and feathers. 
It is stated that those built on cliffs usually contain more soft material 
for lining, giving them a compact appearance. The eggs in a set vary 
from three to five in number. They are deposited as early as the middle 
of May, and in the higher latitudes fresh eggs have been secured as late 
as the last of June. 

The Rough-legged Hawk is one of the largest, as well as one of the 
most striking of American Hawks. It is mild and gentle in disposi- 
tion, and even when adult may be tamed in the course of a few days 
so that it will take food from the hand and allow its head and back to 
be stroked. When caged with other species of hawks it does not as a 
rule fight for the food, but waits until the others have finished, before 
it begins to eat. The most wonderful exception to this, however, and 
one hard to credit, is related by Mr. E. W. Nelson, as follows: “A friend 
of the writer’s, living on a farm in Northeastern Hlinois amused himself 
one spring by trapping various birds of prey as they passed north, 
using his empty corncrib as a bird-house. Into this, in rapid suecession, 
were introduced Red-tailed, Sharp-shinned, Cooper’s, Broad-winged, 
and Rough-legged Hawks, with a single Horned Owl. As might be ex- 
pected, the family was by no means a happy one, and as my friend 
failed to provide a sufficient supply of food, the owl made use of his 
fellow prisoners, and in a very few days the owl and a black Rough- 
legged Hawk-—the handsomest specimen I ever saw—were the only 
occupants of the crib. The next act 1m the tragedy closed with the 
Rough-legged Hawk perching quietly in lis usual corner, while the 
badly used-up form of Bubo lay among the bones of its victims.” (Report 
Nat. Hist. Collections in Alaska, 1887 p. 143.) 

The flight of the Rough-leg is seldom rapid and often appears labored 
and When on the wing, this hawk resembles the Osprey more than any 
other bird of prey. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Legs densely feathered in front and on sides down to base of toes. 
Width of bill at corners of mouth 1.35 to 1.45 inches (33 to 56™™), 
Head and neck whitish, streaked with dusky. Above, irregularly 
varied with white, grayish, dusky, or rusty; base of tail and feathers 
covering its upper surface, white; broad band near end of tail, grayish 
or dusky. Below, whitish, usually with a band of dusky across front. 
Specimens are sometimes nearly uniform black. 

Length: 19.50 to 23.50 inches (495 to 597™™"); extent, 50 to 54 inches 
(1270 to 1370"); wing, 15.75 to 18 inches (400 to 457™™); tail, 9 to 
11 inches (228 to 280"), 


FERRUGINOUS ROUGH-LEG. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 49 stomachs of the Rough-leqgged Hawk 
(Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis). 


; ; 
Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game} Other birds. Mammals. 
birds. 

(CHesten@ount yew a sea CC. CO lOOO lestecnie.s clo - sccm nme ase == Small short- 

tailed shrew. 
WO eae coa sce. Feb., 1887 Meadow mouse. 
10)0) ee eae ene Jan. 28, 1879 ICO Sea) ccs 
WO peeeeinic cs sss 9's See Cl One eee etree src HOM ecco 
NORE etic nee c= 2 Dec. 27, 1878 | BULOe ee ee 
1D). 0 Soe Apr., 1876} 2002-5 = 2 se bese 
10 ose ee Mar. 20, 1880 (0 (iiss epearescoe 
Beatrice, Nebr ...-.-..- Pepuy W6T2i Sees Sop aeee se otne ee Gophers... 25--> 
Bilndiras Nec. sceccoss NOVO DOR Tats oe cee ee a een eee cee ee Rabbite--tssee 
(hoe AERA ee Chalets yal cheteh eee ete | Rea = eA ee oe Weasel-sssscc =e 
Sandy Spring, Md.-...- ii lene TICE ae eae 2 BoA eases | 2meadow mice.. 
Sedu Sony COumeWiats 2OTS Si (a) on csese cia ene c.s)-/cte cis ae 2) | Meadow mouse. 
Portland, Conn.....-... Mae TOO SST) seen eas eyo as eee ee 6 meadow mice. . 
Nonunamp ton, Mass...) Nov. 30; 1887 |. 2-.2---ccj..sec-- -- s-e2-- sae 5 meadow mice. - 
lb ih S-3Seeeses eee DGC (2 SST Wee an emer enc ne Scie ovis on se Meadow mouse, 


Adams, Decatur Coun- 
ty, Ind. 
Tracy Station. Ind..-. 
Do 
WOReas st stcasteces 


Decatur County, Ind .. 

Rensselaer County, 
INGAY. 

Northampton, Mass --. 

Civcinnati, Ohio 

Amagansett, Long Is- 
land. 

Suffolk County, N. Y .. 

gackeon County, Mo -- 


Amagansett, N. Y 
Albany County, N. Y-. 
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Orange County, N. Y -. 
Lancaster County, Pa - 
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8 meadow mice... 
2 meadow mice. . 
2 meadow mice. . 
3 meadow mice. . 
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mouse. 
3 mice 


4 meadow mice - 
Maced... 225. 2sace 
Meadow mice-.-. 


4 meadow mice - 
Meadow mice... 
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MiCOss2 222 bcce as 
2 meadow mice - 
Meadow mouse - 


lmeadow mouse. 
2 meadow mice .- 
4 meadow mice - 


| Lizard; 70 
sects 


Do. 


Miscellaneous. 


in- 


SummAky.--Of 49 stomachs examined, 40 contained mice; 5, other mammals; 1, lizards; 1, insects; and 


4 were empty. 


FERRUGINOUS ROUGH-LEG. 


Archibuteo ferrugineus. 


[Plate 12—Adult.] 


The Ferruginous Rough-ieg, or Squirrel Hawk, inhabits the western 
United States ranging to the eastern border of the Great Plains, north 


to the Saskatchewan River, and south into Mexico. 


the northern part of its range before the advent of cold weather. 


It migrates from 


It 
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breeds regularly from Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska northward; 
south of this region there seems to be no positive record of its nesting. 

The food of this Hawk consists almost exclusively of smal! mammals 
and reptiles, and, like the Rough-leg, never attacks birds. Dr. J. G. 
Cooper, as quoted in History of North American Birds (vol. 1m, p. 303), 
Says: “It rarely, if ever, attacks poultry, and limits its prey to wild 
animals, and is therefore a decided friend to the farmer.” 

Mr. H. W. Henshaw says of its food: “ Their prey consists princi 
pally of the small mammals—mice and ground squirrels—to secure 
which they fly a few feet from the ground.” (Explor. West of the 
100th Merid., Wheeler, vol. v, 1875, p. 425.) 

Dr. Coues gives the following: “In the stomachs of those examined 
I found the remains of burrowing pouched rats (Thomomys fulvus, 
Woodh.), the western wood mouse (Hesperomys leucopus var. sonoriensis), 
kangaroo-mice (Dipodomys ordii), and some Arvicole I could not iden- 
tify. I was never before aware of the latter in this locality [Ft. Whipple, 
Ariz.|, and would remark, in passing, how often small mammals, rep- 
tiles, and insects, which might long remain undetected, owing to their 
rarity or insignificance, are found in the stomachs of rapacious birds. 
* * * This bird is known as the ‘ California Squirrel Hawk’ in some 
localities, but it is not to be inferred that they often capture the agile 
arboreal Sciurti. The name is gained from their feeding extensively, in 
California, upon the * ground squirrels’? (Spermophilus beecheyi), which 
abound in many parts of that State. The Hawks are almost always, 
too, observed in the vicinity of the settlements of the Spermophili, 
standing on the ground where there are no trees, or flying low over the 
surface, in either Case on the alert to seize any unlucky animal that 
may venture too far from home.” (Birds of the Northwest, 1874, p. 366.) 

Thus it will be seen that this species is harmless and very beneficial 
and hence should be protected by all agriculturists throughout the 
country it inhabits. 

The nest is usually built in a tree at no great distance above the 
ground, but when trees are not available it is placed on the shelves of 
some of the earth cliffs which abound in certain parts of the West. 
Like that of the other larger hawks, it is composed of good-sized 
sticks and coarse herbage of one kind or another, and is lined with 
softer material than the bulk of the structure is composed of. When 
such things existed on the plains, the ribs and smaller bones of the 
buffalo were used in the construction of the nest, often forming a large 
part of it. The eggs, which are usually three or fonr in number, are 
deposited early in May, and by the middle of July the young are ready 
to leave the nest. 

The Squirrel Hawk is preéminently a bird of the prairie, and, unlike 
the common Rough-leg, shows little partiality to the vicinity of water, 
though in other respects it closely resembles the latter bird in habits. 
When this hawk is hunting its flight appears labored and heavy, but 
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when circling high in the air its flight is graceful and resembles closely 
that of the Golden Eagle. In fact, in parts of the West it is known 
by the name Eagle. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Legs densely feathered in front and on sides down to base of toes. 
Width of bill at corners, 1.70 to 1.90 inches (42 to48™™). Upper parts, 
generally, and thighs rusty; the former streaked longitudinally and the 
latter transversely; tail white, washed with ashy gray or rusty; lower 
parts pure white. 

Length: 22.59 to 25 inches (572 to 635"); extent, 54 to 56.50 inches 
(1370 to 1435"); wing, 15.90 to 18.80 inches (404 to 477™™); tail, 9.50 
to 11 inches (242 to 280™™), 


Table showing the results of an examination of 1 slomach of the Squirrel Hawk 
(Archibuteo ferrugineus), 


| Poultry | 
Mammals. | Miscellaneous. 


Locality. Date. or game | Other birds. 
birds. 


| | 
Camp Verde, Ariz-.--. Dec. 21, 1886 | os tesaceosiet | a ee ee Lee cae 


Arizona rabbit. - 


GOLDEN EAGLE, 
Aquila chrysaétos, 
[Plate 13—Adult. ] 


~ The Golden Eagle inhabits thenorthern portions of the northern hemi- 
sphere ranging south in North America to southern California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, and Georgia. It seems to be nowhere a common 
species in the East, but it is much more numerous in the mountainous 
parts of the far West. It is confined chiefly to the mountains and more 
northern latitudes, where it breeds. It is able to endure intense cold, 
and sometimes remains far north in winter. In faet, its movements 
at that season are more in the form of wandering for food than regular 
migration to the south. 

The food consists mainly of mammals and birds, of which spermophiles, 
rabbits, fawns, lambs, turkeys, grouse, water fowl and other large 
birds form the principal part, though offal and carrion are sometimes 
taken. 

Audubon speaks of the food as follows: “ Young fawns, raccoons, 
hares, wild turkeys and other large birds are their usual food, and they 
devour putrid flesh only when hard pressed.” (Ornith. Biography, 
vol. 11, p. 467.) Inthe north, Mr. MacFarlane states that they feed on 
ducks, mice, and other small animals, partridges, and the fawn of the 
reindeer. (Hist. North Am. Birds, vol. 111, p. 318.) 

Capt. Charles E. Bendire, speaking of them in Oregon, says: *¢ They 
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are generally seen hunting in pairs in the early spring, chasing ducks, 
geese, and sage hens, and mostly successfully. I came within a few 
feet of one gorging itself on a yellow-footed marmot [Arctomys] it had 
just captured.” (Proc. Bost. Soc.:Nat. Hist., vol. xix, 1877, p. 137.) 

Dr. E. A. Mearns, U.S. Army, in a note on the Golden Eagle, says: 
“Several years ago a Golden Eagle was shot opposite those cliffs by a 
farmer at Cold Spring [New York] while in the act of destroying 
a goose belonging to the farmer.” (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. 111, 
1878, p. 100.) 

Mr. George A. Boardman captured a Golden Eagle under the follow- 
ing circumstances: ‘“ When out snipe shooting October 16 (1880), a big 
Blue Heron flew up and almost immediateiy dropped to the ground. 
Instantly a large bird came like a meteor and struck the Heron with 
full force, and in their excitement I got a fine specimen of the Golden 
Eagle.” (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. v1, 1881, p. 58.) 

Although this eagle usually attacks quarry which is easy to secure, 
Mr. Robert Ridgway shows that it is capable of capturing agile 
game: “At Camp 19, on the last-named mountains, [East Hum- 
boldt, Ney.,| on the 29th of July, we were so fortunate as to witness 
the chase and capture of a Sage-Hen (Centrocercus urophasianus) 
by a pair of these Eagles. We were standing a few yards in the 
rear of a tent when our attention was arrested by a rushing noise, and 
upon looking up the slope of the mountain we saw flying down its 
wooded side with the rapidity of an arrow a Sage-Hen pursued by two 
Eagles. The Hen was about 20 yards in advance of her pursuers, ex- 
erting herself to the utmost to escape; her wings, from their rapid 
motion, being scarcely visible. The Eagles in hot pursuit (the larger 
of the two leading), followed every undulation of the fugitive’s course, 
steadily lessening the distance between them and the object of their 
pursuit; their wings not moving, except when a slight inclination was 
necessary to enable them to follow a curve in the course of the fugitive. 
So intent were they in the chase that they passed within 20 yards of 
us. They had scarcely gone by, however, when the Sage Hen, wearied 
by her continued exertion, and hoping, probably, to conceal herself 
among the bushes, dropped to the ground; but no sooner had she 
touched it than she was immediately snatched up by the foremost of 
her relentless pursuers, who, not stopping in its flight, bore the prize 
vapidly toward the rocky summits of the higher peaks, accompanied 
by its mate.” (U.S. Geol. Expl. of the Fortieth Parallel, King, vol. 
Iv, 1877, p. 591.) 

Numerous sensational stories have appeared from time to time 
relating to the carrying off of children by Eagies, the great majority of 
which have originated in the fertile brains of their versatile reporters. 
There is little doubt thatif a hungry Eagle found a young baby unpro- 
tected it would carry it off. The statements that babies have been car- 
ried away by Eagles and later recovered from the nest uninjured are as 
ridiculous as they are untrue. 
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Birds of prey always strike their talons deeply into their quarry 
before carrying it off, unless they are interrupted at the moment they 
strike. It is possible that some of the stories found in the older books, 
especially those relating to Europe, may be true, but we know of no 
authentic instance within the past fifty years of Eagles attacking 
children. Occasionally when this bird is interrupted while feeding it 
will attack even a man, as the following from Mr. E. W. Nelson shows: 
“On one occasion a pair was disturbed by a friend of mine while they 
were feeding upon the remains of a hog in northern Illinois. As my 
friend approached the birds arose and swooped fiercely at him. Both 
birds were shot almost at the muzzle of the gun; the first fell dead 
almost at his feet, but this apparently seemed only to increase the rage 
of the survivor, which renewed the attack until it, too, was disabled.” 
(Nat. Hist. Coll., Alaska, 1887, p. 144.) 

At certain seasons of the year or in sections where its natural food, 
wild game, is scarce this bird often becomes very troublesome by at- 
tacking the young of domesticated animals. Mr. Oliver Davie speaks 
of one of these Eagles which was killed near Columbus, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 13, 1881. It was alleged that it had killed several young calves, 
and he ascertained that the bird had been observed feeding upon two 
of them, but it was not seen in the act of killing them. (Bull. Nutt. 
Ornith. Club, vol. vir, 1882, p. 123.) 

The following letter to Col. Alexander Macbeth, of Georgetown, 8. 
C., shows how destructive Hagles may occasionally become, but may 
refer in part to the Bald Eagle: 


RHEMS, GEORGETOWN County, S. C., 

May 30, 1889. 
DEAR Sir: Yours, 22d instant, at hand, and in reply will say that the eagles are 
more destructive to the sheep-growing industry in this section than dogs. On one 
ranch this spring one shepherd alone killed over forty himself, principally by using 
strychnine. They were worse than we ever knew of before. We lost fully 400 or 
500 lambs, as they devour them as fast as they drop from the old sheep. * * * 
We frequently see during eagle or lambing season, fifteen to twenty eagles in a 
covey (or bunch), which shows at a glance that they are destructive. Wehave alsoa 
few wildcats that devour the young sheep, but can manage them better than eagles. 

Yours very truly. 
T, RHEM AND Sons. 
Mr, ALEX. MACBETH, 
Georgetown, S.C, 


Mr. Henry Seebohm says of its food in Europe: “The Golden 
Hagle has been known on one highland sheep farm alone, in the 
course of a Single season, to carry off as many as thirty-five lambs. 
« %* * ‘In deer forests, eagles are of the greatest service; for 
although they sometimes take a sickly deer calf, they live almost 
entirely on the blue hares, so troublesome to the deer stalker; and 
most certainly the deer are the better for the removal of the weak 
and sickly ones, which would only possibly live to transmit their dis- 
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eases to posterity. * * * The Golden Eagle (noble as he is thought 
to be) will eat carrion when pressed for food. * * * The Golden 
Eagle also preys upon various species of birds, notably the blackeock 
and red grouse, ptarmigan, curlews, and plovers, dropping upon them 
unawares or simply taking the young and weakly ones; for never does 
the bird pursae and strike them like the true falcon.” (Hist. of Brit- 
ish Birds, vol. 1, 1883, pp. 98, 99.) 

Occasionally it will attack large animals, as the following from Mr. 
Charles F. Morrison shows: ‘‘The bird had captured and killed a good 
sized black-tailed deer, and was shot while sitting upon its body.” (Or- 
nithologist and Oologist, vol. xIv, 1889, p. 25.) 

To sum up, it may be stated that in sections of the country where 
rabbits, prairie dogs, or gophers are abundant the Golden Eagle is very 
beneficial, confining its attention mainly to these noxious animals; but 
in places where wild game is scarce it is often very destructive to the 
young of domesticated animals, and hence in such places has to be kept 
in check. 

The nest usually is placed on a shelf or ledge on the face of a rocky 
cliff, or, in some sections of the country, among the branches of large 
trees. This latter site seems to be more common along the west coast 
than in other parts of the country. The structure is nothing more than 
a platform of dry sticks, some of which are several inches in diameter; 
and as the same place is used for a series of years and new material 
added each year, the mass acquires very large dimensions, often meas- 
uring from 6 to 8 feet in diameter, The cavity is shallow and is lined 
with dry straw, grass or moss, green leaves, or in the north, the fur and 
feathers of mammals and birds which have served as food. 

The full complement of eggs is from one to four, two or three being 
the common nunber. In California the first half of March appears to 
be the time when most of the eggs are deposited. Occasionally an 
early set may be found in February or a late one in April. In the 
far north sets are not completed before the last of April or the first 
of May. 

Some writers allege that this Eagle remains mated throughout life, 
which is not at allimprobable, for generally two birds are seen together 
at all seasons. The female sits closely during incubation and is 
attentively cared for and assisted by the male, which, in case the female 
is killed, takes full charge of the brood. The male is more shy than the 
temale, and hence is less often killed. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written about the valor displayed 
by this bird in protecting its nest and in attacking persons who attempt 
to rob it of the eggs or young. Interesting as these accounts may be, 
they have but little foundation in fact, so far at least as this country 
is concerned, for the birds are arrant cowards, and as soon as the nest 
is approached leave the neighborhood and do not return, even when 
there are young in the nest, until after the foragers have passed out of 
gun range. 
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This bird when kept in confinement is thought by many to be fierce 
an.’ untamable, but there are many exceptions, for in certain sections 
of she West there are few towns which can not boast of a live Eagle, 
which is oftentimes tame and gentle. When this bird is soaring in the 
higher air, its flight is truly grand, being equaled in grace by that of 
few other species. Like many, if not all, of the birds of prey, the 
Golden Eagle is fond of bathing. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Legs densely feathered down to base of toes. This character will 
separate it, in any plumage, from the White-headed Eagle, which is the 
only other Eagle in the United States. 

Length: 30 to 40 inches (760 to 1015™™); extent, 75 to 90 inches 
(1900 to 2280™™); wing, 23 to 27 inches (580 to 685™™); tail, 14 to 
16 inches (355 to 405 ™™), 


Table showing the results of examinations of 6 stomachs of the Golden Eagle 
(Aquila chrysaétos), 


Poultry 
Locality, Daie. pe eae Other birds, Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds 

See | 
Gaithersburg, Md ..... Dees (Ss lSSiisoe ccaniss| emis casei ee are eee ee Carrion. 
San Francisco Moun- | Aug. 27,1889 |.-........|------.-----..---- Abert’s squirrel. 

tain, Ariz. 
JAG ie 210 eee Jan. 31, 1887 |.-.-.-----|.-..-- BAA ae sal Hence aEaernoSeas Empty. 
Map plore ra Chess) Mec. da t88oi (eo. cose a |= nae e ccem cs cinena 4- | seme ese see eee Pig carrion. 

Ariz. 
Vermillion, Clay Coun- | Jan. 13, 1890 | 5 Saee es Mentherscpce~. cole scece teste eeeeeee 

ty, S. Dak. 
Keokuk, Iowa..-...-.--. Oct. 31,1889 | SEDC soso Aaa eoaoeoconeCbse: iRabbite--seese—= 


SumMARy.—Of 6 stomachs examined, 1 contained feathers; 2, mammals; 2, carrion; and 1 was 
empty. 


BALD EAGLE. 


Halizetus leucocephalus, 


[Plate 14—Adult.] 


The Bald Eagle inhabits North America, ranging south into Mexico, 
as well as into the northeastern part of Siberia. It occurs along the 
Arctic Ocean as a summer resident only, though in the greater part of 
Alaska and southward it is found throughout the year, merely wander- 
ing whenever food becomes scarce. It breeds in suitable localities 
throughout its range. 

The favorite food of the Bald Eagle is fish, and when this vertebrate 
can be procured the bird will touch little else. Of the hundreds of these 
Eagles which the writer has watched, none were observed ever to touch 
anything except fish or offal picked up from rivers oralong their shores. 
What proportion of the fish consumed is taken from the Osprey is hard 
to estimate, but the number must be very great. 
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Nuttall, in speaking of the food of this bird, says: ‘“ Besides fish, he 
preys upon Ducks, Geese, Gulls, and other seafowl, and when the re- 
sources of the ocean diminish, or fail from any cause, particularly on the 
southern migration of the Osprey, his inland depredations are soon noto- 
rious, young lambs, pigs, fawns, and even deer often becoming his prey” 
(Land Birds, 1832, p. 75), 

Mr. H. W. Henshaw, speaking of the food of this bird on the west 
coast, says: ‘‘ They are said to annually destroy many of the lambs. 
I am informed by Lieut. Carpenter that this Eagle at the mouth of the 
Columbia River is exceedingly numerous, and that here its habits of — 
feeding upon carrion are as regular and fixed as those of the true Buz- 
zards. Its chief dependence is on fish, more particularly Salmon, of 
which vast numbers are cast up by the waves.” (App. JJ, Rept. of 
the Chief of Engineers, U.S. A., for 1876, pp. 264, 265.) 

Speaking of the food of the Bald Eagle in Alaska, Mr, E. W. Nelson 
says: “In summer they feed upon fish and the numerous wild-fowl 
which breed among these islands. In winter they feed upon Ptarmi- 
gan and the seafowl which reside there during this season. When at 
the salmon run, in Sanborn Harbor, Nagai, Mr, Dall saw seventeen 
eagles within 100 yards. During winter he found many eagles dead, 
but they were too fat to have starved, and he was unable to account 
for the mystery.” (Report Nat. Hist., Collections in Alaska, 1887, p. 
144.) 

Mr. L. M. Turner, speaking of the same general country, says: “The 
food of this eagle is rather mixed, consisting of ptarmigans, ducks, and 
an occasional fish. Any fish or bird that may be thrown dead on the 
beach is eagerly eaten by this eagle.” (Contrib. Nat. Hist. Alaska, 
1886, p. 159.) 

In parts of the West and Southwest this bird often does considerable 
good in destroying noxious mammals. Dr. J. G. Cooper says: “The 
Spanish inhabitants rather encourage its presence, on account of the 
great number of squirrels it kills; and I have been told of instances 
where young ones raised from the nest have been kept for several years 
in a domestic state, going out daily to kill squirrels, and returning to 
the house at night.” (Ornith. Cal., Land Birds, 1870. p. 452.) 

Mr. Wm. Lloyd, in a letter dated February 18, 1887, says: “I went 
to a Bald Eagle’s nest on January 28, and though disappointed at find- 
ing young just ready to fly, yet I watched the parents bring two prairie 
dogs to the nest, and skins of this mammal were mixed up in the débris 
of the nest.” 

A very interesting instance is mentioned by Mr. Thomas Mcllraith 
of an eagle, which was shot on the shore of Hamilton Bay, Lake Ontario, 
that had the bleached skull of a weasel dangling from its neck. The 
teeth were firmly set in the skin of the throat. (Birds of Ontario, 1886, 
p. 147.) 

In certain sections of the country the Bald Eagle appears to be as 
destructive to domesticated animals as the Golden Eagle is, and un- 
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doubtedly the depredations that are mentioned in the letter to Col. 
Alexander Macbeth (p. 95), refer as well to the present species. 
The following notes from Forest and Stream bear on this phase of the 
subject: ‘“A number of eagles have recently been shot in various parts 
of Pennsylvania. One, shot by John Hodman in North Coventry, 
Chester County, had carried off bodily a large lamb and returned the 
following day after another.” (Vol. Vv, 1875, p. 195.) “A large white- 
headed eagle swooped down on a flock of sheep here [Hornellsville, N. 
Y.] and made a breakfast on lamb chops before he could be driven off.” 
(J. Otis Fellows, vol. x, 1878, p. 319.) “It [the Bald Eagle] was killed 
by a Mr. Towry, near Smithsville, Miss. When found by Mr. Towry 
it had killed two of his hogs and was dining on one of them.” (G. C. 
E., vol. vit, 1877, p. 17.) 

Mr. J. E. West mentions a neighbor who, while watching for geese on 
the river opposite Wilkinsons Point, near the mouth of Neuces River, 
North Carolina, saw an Eagle having something in its talons and flying 
across the river in his direction. As the river at this point is about five 
miles wide, the bird was evidently becoming very tired and kept flying 
lower and lower, but finally alighted on the shore within twenty steps 
of the gunner, who shot it. The object it carried was a little live lamb 
which was unhurt. (Lbid., vol. Iv, 1875, p. 166.) This note shows to 
what a great distance an Eagle is capable of carrying a burden fully 
equal to its own weight. 

Along the coast of the South Atlantic States and on the lower Mis- 
sissippi, this Eagle appears to feed more on waterfowl than in any other 
section ofthe country. The following note from Mr. William Brewster 
refers to the vicinity of Cobbs Island, Virginia: ‘Inthe winter the Eagles 
are much more numerous than at any other time of the year, and my 
informant has, on several occasions, seen as Many as eight at once. At 
this season the neighboring bays and creeks swarm with Wild-fowl, and 
upon these the Eagles principally live. He has never known them to 
catch fish of any kind, although they not unfrequently rob the Fish- 
Hawk. Geese and Brant form their favorite food, and the address dis- 
played in their capture is very remarkable. The poor victim has ap- 
parently not the slightest chance for escape. The Eagle’s flight, 
ordinarily slow and somewhat heavy, becomes in the excitement of 
pursuit, exceedingly swift and graceful, and the fugitive is quickly 
overtaken. When close upon its quarry the Eagle suddenly sweeps be- 
neath it, and, turning back downwards, thrusts its powerful talons up 
into its breast. A Brant or Duck is carried off bodily to the nearest 
marsh or sand-bar, but a Canada Goose is too heavy to be thus easily 
disposed of. The two great birds fall together to the water beneath, 
while the Eagle literally tows his prize along the surface until the shore 
is reached. In this way one has been known to drag a large Goose 
for nearly half a mile.” (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. v, 1880, pp. 
57-58.) 

Mr. Charles F. Batchelder, quoting Mr. John W. Baker, mentions an 
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Eagle on the St. Johns River, Florida, which for a period of four or five 
months made two trips a day to the river for the purpose of obtaining 
coots (Fulica), which it always captured with little difficulty, (Bull. 
Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. v1, 1881, pp. 58-60.) 

Considerable has been written by the earlier writers about Bald 
Eagles attacking and carrying off children. We can find no recent 
record of such an occurrence—except newspaper trash—so give the fol- 
lowing from Wilson, which seems trustworthy: ‘‘A woman who hap- 
pened to be weeding in the garden had set her child down near, to 
amuse itself, while she was at work, when a sudden and extraordinary 
rushing sound, and a scream from her child, alarmed her, and, starting 
up, She beheld the infant thrown and dragged some few feet, and a 
large bald eagle bearing off a fragment of its frock, which being the 
only part seized, and giving away, providentially saved the life of the 
infant.” (American Ornithology, vol. 1, 1831, pp, 26-27.) 

What we have said in reference to the Golden Eagle applies equally 
well to the bird under consideration, namely, that over the greater part 
of the country where the natural food, fish in the present case, is 
abundant it is a harmless bird and should be protected; while in sec- 
tions where it is injurious to sheep or other domesticated animals it 
should not be allowed to become numerous. 

The nest, if this rude structure is entitled to such a name, is a great 
mass of material in the shape of a platform, often 6 feet across and 3 or 
4feet in depth. It is composed of large sticks with more or less rubbish 
added in the shape of plant stalks, seaweed, rushes, pieces of turf, vines, 
and the like. The great majority of nests are placed in large trees, 
though occasionally a shelf or projecting crag from the steep mountain 
side is used for a site. The trees chosen are generally live ones of large 
size, and the nest unlike that of the osprey is placed in a crotch some 
distance from the top of the tree, from 50 to 60 feet above the ground. 

The eggs, which are usually two in number, though occasionally three 
are found, are deposited at widely different times depending on lati- 
tude. In Florida the birds begin to lay in November or early in 
December, while in Alaska it is often April before full comple- 
ments of eggs are found. In the same locality there is considerable 
variation in the time at which different pairs breed. In proof of this 
Dr. William L. Ralph, during two seasons, found twenty-six sets of eggs 
of this bird along the Indian River, Florida, between November 25 and 
February 1. The period of incubation is thirty-six days. Although 
in Florida the young often leave the nest by the first of April, in Lab- 
rador and the mountains of Washington it is nearly July before they 
dothesame. Like the Golden Eagle, the Bald Eagle makes no pretense 
at guarding its eggs or young against intruders, but leaves the vicinity 
at the first appearance of the collector and does not return until all 
danger to itself is over. It is stated that a pair remain united through 
life, always keeping in the general neighborhood and sharing the prod- 
ucts of the chase together. 
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In the spring when the ice in the rivers and bays is breaking up, the 
Bald Eagle often becomes very abundant and may be seen on a cake of 
ice floating back and forth with the tide or perched on some tree near 
the shore. On the Hudson River Dr. E. A. Mearns states that he 
has seen twenty-five in sight at once, and the writer, on the border of 
the same river, has observed nine individuals in one tree. 

Like most other birds of prey, this Eagle makes a gentle and inter- 
esting pet when taken young, though there is always some danger of it 
being vicious towards strangers. In localities where the bird is little 
molested it isnot at all shy, but in other sections where war is continu- 
ally waged against it, it is very difficult to approach. 

The flight is strong, although having the appearance of being labored 
at times, and the bird is capable of carrying a weight exceeding its 
own. Ata distance the note of the Bald Eagle is not altogether un- 
pleasant, resembling somewhat that of the sea gulls, but near by it is 
grating and suggests a maniacal laugh. Audubon states that the flesh 


of the young eagles is very good and resembles veal in taste. 


Lower third of leg naked all around. 


DESCRIPTION. 


This character will separate it 


in any plumage from the Golden Eagle, which is the only other Eagle 
in the United States. 


Length: 30 to 43 inches (760 to 1090™™) ; 


to 2440™) ; 
(280 to 405™™), 


Table showing 


extent, 80 to 96 inches (2030 
wing, 20 to 28 inches (510 to 710™™); tail, 11 to 16 inches 


the results of examinations of 21 stomachs of the Bald Eagle 
(Hatiwetus leucocephalus). 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 

Sandy Spring, Md...-. Jan. 28, 1887 

Oneida Lake, N. ¥ ....| Aug. 30, 1886 

ID Deo 6tAsasoeeedeod Boee Oleeaisis ste 

Sing Sing, N.Y ......- Feb. 27,1881 &. 

Paint Rock, Tex -....-- DAMS, 1 SB 7y sa merem tae 8 )areee see seems ae 2 prairie dogs... 

Gainesville, Fla ....-.- Veale) Te eteln Sey See Ge Spee abe eeemeee Is sisi mias Sees oe eels Fish and offal. 

ERC MGKS UNL, Viaran.| WCC 60; 880M ie aeiae anole | eae a = =| ee eee aeeeee Empty. 

Rushville; Tl — -..S.- INOW ZO MISRSI escent coer sec esee once ens Mito atccae cae 

Cincinnati, Ohio ...... TNO vE LOTS 84 oes. Soe ar all UE ate ee yee rd has creel eee ee Fish. 

WOpr eae sesoe cen wae Mane OW SSo | Sessceseia-lfcaoceocee-siscsoen IRatsnecseeseha. 

Raleigh N.C sss sc-s52- OGt R29! ISSR le 8 cae Gen alle sees ein oe sales ae eee nee Do. 

NOTLOIKA Viaiicccl ccisence Dec. LS Oi MAD AG Ke sSeyall! stems cto eta eayeia tc ne parernt ee ee ge 

Isle of Haut, Me.....- Min My LSB dase See ee es ae nl a ee ee Se Empty, 

Hip Mand ehallgiNe Vealisepts Lo ISi4s|pecccscmca|iaccudeness esc eceale coe eceee boeasuece Eels. 

EAiTiaMEOomiuby a Nave gMlad 2 yl 87 Oy los fos socal Deh selec ame oo ntecletasahobusceaeenens Empt 

WW AECHeERS COMUNE YAN |iOUTOn 2) T87G) |= 2 aac 05. 02 ict cme foe bones call eciercunane de cneninee Goldfish 

PEMTTATUG OIL yePNER Lae | PATIO THIS TG lencn see 5 cloc eee eta shcceeees|pacneccodenncenan: Empty. 

West Point, N. Y ..... HED TO STi Cs ne niecais ls | saint ourels ee ioe oat Peace ete ey Ge Striped bass; 
fork-tailed cat- 
fish. 

Ganrisons eee cinany |p Marsavg Ose lec == 5066c | 2cnc5 sac cee code cocesOeeteteane be Empty. 

County, N. Y. 

piogollon MMCOUMPATTIS | Mialn Sy USOBse es ce oeciec|, soc ccee sascce~- cls Muleideers--2<-|isccssscceseaeoene 

riz. 

Harrison, $. Dak ...... IO Yere se ONY Le i al el oe oe ER Meatiandihair :2|<-.coce cose senor 


SumMaRyY.—Of 21 stomachs examined, 1 contained a game bird; 5, mammals; 9, fish; 2, carrion; and 


5 were empty. 
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GYRFALCONS. 
Falco islandus et rusticolus, 


Although Gyrfalcons are very important ornithologically and aremuch 
sought after by collectors, they possess no great interest from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, since they are never seen in the farming Jands of the 
United Statesand Canada exceptin severe winters. It has been thought 
best, therefore, to include under one article all our four species and 
races of these birds. 

The White Gyrfaleon (Falco islandus) inhabits the cireumpolar re- 
gions, breeding in Greenland and the northeastern portions of Arctic 
America. 

The Gray Gyrfalcon (Falco rusticolus) inhabits the extreme northern 
portions of Europe (except Scandinavia), Asia, and North America, 
including Iceland and southern Greenland; it occurs south, in winter, 
as far as the northern border of the United States. 

The Common Gyrfalcon (Falco rusticolus gyrfalco) inhabits northern 
Europe, Arctic America from northern Labrador and coasts of Hudson 
Bay to Alaska. 

The Black Gyrfaleon (Falco rusticolus obsoletus) inhabits the coast 
of Labrador, ranging south in winter to Maine, southern Canada, and 
New York. 

All the forms breed far north, and are very rarely seen at any season 
of the year south of parallel 50°. The food of the Gyrfaleons consists 
mainly of ptarmigan, grouse, water-fowl, hares, and other birds and 
mammals of medium size, which inhabit the wild regions in company 
with them. 

Dr. Leonhard Stejneger, speaking of Falco rusticolus on Bering Island 
in winter, says: 

“It was at that season by no means uncommon, and fed chiefly on 
the numerous field mice which new infest that island; but, being very 
shy, specimens were only secured with great difficulty.” (Bull. U. 8. 
Nat. Mus., No. 29, 1885, p. 203.) Of five specimens which he examined 
one was empty, four contained the remains of meadow mice (Arvicole), 
and one the flesh and feathers of a gull. 

Audubon gives the following relating to its food: “About its [the 
nest’s| edges were strewed the remains of their food, and beneath, on the 
margin of the stream, lay a quantity of wings of the Uria troile, Mor- 
mon arcticus, and Tetrao saliceti, together with large pellets composed 
of fur, bones, and various substances. * * * Many were the in- 
stances in which I saw these warriors descend like a streak of light- 
ning, pounce on a puffin, and carry it off in their talons.” (Ornith. Bi- 
ograpay, vol. U1, pp. 552-553.) ; 

Mr. li. A. Purdie, speaking of a specimen captured in Piscataquis 
County, Me., December, 1876, says: “It had caught several hens, 
and having pursued one under a barn through a small opening, was 
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itself caught in the arms of a man as it came out.” (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. 
Club, vol. Iv, 1879, p. 189.) 

Mr. Thomas MclIlwraith writes (March 28, 1890) that a correspondent 
in British Columbia killed a Gray Gyrfalcon as it tried to carry off a mal- 
lard he had just shot. 

The following relates to it in Greenland and the fur countries: ‘¢He 
[ Holb6ll] mentions having once seen one with a young Larus tridacty. 
lus in each foot, and another with two Tringa maritima carried in the 
same manner. * * * Richardson often met with it during his jour- 
neys over the Barren Grounds, where its habitual prey was the Ptarmi- 
gan, and ‘where it also destroyed Plover, Ducks, and Geese.” (Hist. N. 
A. Birds, vol. 111, pp. 119-120.) 

So rare are these birds in the United States, that a man may consider 
himself fortunate who sees one in a lifetime. 

The nest is placed usually on a ledge or crag of some inaccessible 
cliff, though in the Anderson River district, Northwest Territory, Mr. 
MacFarlane found most nests in trees. They were situated in ever- 
greens, from 10 to 25 feet from the ground, some being in the very 
top, while others were on the lower limbs, resting against the trunk. 
The nest, which is often a couple of feet in diameter, is made o€ dry twigs 
and small branches, and contains a warm lining of moss, seaweed, dry 
grass, hair, or feathers. The eggs, which are usually from two to four in 
number, are deposited some time in May, Mr. MacFarlane finding fresh 
sets from the 10th to 27th of that month. The birds are said sometimes 
to guard their nests with determination, and even to attack persons 
who go near them. 

There seems to be a great difference of opinion in respect to their 
flight. Some observers say that itis slow and clumsy, while others state 
that it is swift and elegant, and equal or superior to that of the Duck 
Hawk. It is stated that while hunting it rarely sails, but passes for- 
ward on rapidly beating wings. The note is loud, shrill, and piercing, 
and may be heard a long distance. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Large Hawks with pointed wings: Lower legs densely feathered in 
front and on sides for the upper two-thirds, the edges of the feathering 
meeting behind. 

White Gyrfaleon: Prevailing color of whole plumage white, streaked 
with dusky. 

Gray Gyrfalcon: Top of head streaked with white; avove, mare or 
less distinctly barred with very pale grayish-white or buffy-white, the 
lighter bars sometimes nearly equal in width to the darker ones. 

Common Gyrfalecon: Darker in color than the Gray Gyrfaleon. 

Black Gyrfaleon: Lower parts with dusky prevailing, sometimes al- 
most entirely dusky. 

Length: 20 to 24.5 inches (508 to 622"™); wing, 13.5 to 16.5 inches 
(342 to 420"); tail, 8 to 10.5 inches (203 to 266™™), 
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PRAIRIE FALCON. 


Falco mexicanus. 


The Prairie Falcon inhabits the western United States from the 
eastern border of the Great Plains to the Pacific, and from the northern 
boundary southward into Mexico. It winters from Kansas, Colorado, 
southern Idaho, and southern Washington southward, and breeds in 
suitable localities throughout its range. : 

The food of this Falcon consists of birds, mammals, reptiles, and the 
larger insects. Among birds it is partial to prairie hens, doves, black- 
birds, and in fact any species whose size furnishes atempting lure. In 
the destruction of injurious rodents it is of considerable service. 
Gophers, prairie dogs, rabbits, and mice are greedily devoured, and 
often in localities where colonies of the first two animals occur it is 
seen flying over or sitting near the ‘towns’ on the lookout for the ap- 
pearance of its prey. Lizards are occasionally taken, and, among the 
insects, the large crickets and grasshoppers which are so abundant 
in some sections of the West are also eaten. 

The following is what Mr. Robert Ridgway says of the food of the 
species: ‘‘This daring Falcon was a rather common species throughout 
theGreat Basin. It was firstobserved on the 31st of October, 1867, atthe 
Humboldt Marshes [Ney.|, where we saw one swoop upon a flock of. 
tame pigeons at the stage station. Late in November, of the same year, 
it was noticed again among the marshes along the Carson River, near 
Genoa, where it was observed to watch and follow the Marsh Hawks 
(Circus hudsonius), compelling them to give up their game, which was 
caught by the Falcon before it reached the ground; this piracy being 
not an occasional, but asystematic habit. In the Truckee Valley we 
saw one snatch a young chicken from a dooryard, in the presence of 
several spectators. The quarry of this Falcon is by no means confined 
to animals smaller than itself, however, for the specimen in our collec- 
tion was killed while leisurely eating a Jackass Rabbit (Lepus callotis), 
an animal of nearly twice his weight, and which he had carried to the 
top of a fence post by the roadside. He exhibited no alarm at the ap- 
proach of our buggy, but continued tearing and devouring his prey. 
We had even passed by him, without seeing him, when the quick eye of 
Mr. Parker detected him in time for a shot.” (U.S. Geol. Explor. of the 
Fortieth Parallel, King, vol. Iv, 1877, p.577.) Dr.Coues reported finding 
one of these birds feeding on an allied species of hare which is fully as 
large as the above-mentioned one. 

Dr. George Bird Grinnell says of this Falcon: “It was seen daily 
pursuing the blackbirds about the station, and at Medicine Bow one of 
these birds had almost depopulated the only dove-cote in the town.” 
(Forest and Stream, vol. x11, 1879, p. 365.) 
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At present the data we have on the food of this Hawk is not enough 
to decide whether the species should be protected or persecuted. 

The following species of mammals and birds were positively identi- 
fied among the stomach contents: 


MAMMAIS. BIRDS. 


Spermophilus tridecemlineatus pallidus. Lophodytes cucullatus. 
Spermophilus richardsoni. Callipepla gambeli. 


Tympanuchus americanus. 
Zenaidura macroura. 
Otocoris alpestris arenicola. 
Harporhynchus crissalis. 


The nest is placed usually on a shelf or in a niche on the perpen- 
dicular surface of a ‘cut bank,’ so common in parts of the West, or 
among the crevices of rocky cliffs. It is probable that this Falcon also 
builds in hollows of trees, as the Duck Hawk sometimes does. The 
eggs, which are usually three in number, though sets of four occasion- 
ally have been found, are deposited early in May, and by the latter 
part of July the young are able to leave the nest. 

The Prairie Falcon, as the name implies, is a typical plains bird and 
inhabits the dryinterior. In this respect it differs from the Duck Hawk, 
for the latter bird is not commonly met with away from tide water or 
the vicinity of the larger lakes, while the former is just as rare in such 
localities, the exception being in autumn when it is attracted to the 
sloughs and lake marshes by the abundance of food, at which time the 
two species associate. 

The flight of this Hawk is swiftand graceful, though in most eases it 
is carried on at no great distance from the ground. Itis notashy bird, 
except in sections where it has been persecuted and has learned that 
man is its worst enemy. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Lower leg feathered for not more than upper half, posterior side al- 
most wholly naked. Top of head grayish brown, streaked with dusky. 
Above, pale grayish brown indistinctly but broadly barred with pale 
clay color or bluish gray. Below, white, the flanks heavily spotted or 
blotched with dusky. 

Length: 17 to 20 inches (431 to 509™™); extent, 40 to 43 inches (1015 
to 1092™™); wing, 11.60 to 14.30 inches (294 to 363™™); tail, 6.40 to 9 
inches (162 to 228™™), 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 11 stomachs of the Prairie Falcon 


(Falco mexicanus). 
Poultry 
Locality. Date. or pee Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
Sarpy County, Nebr.--| Sept. 1874 7 ratele BEBE SCORE OAREA accu man eacdseon 16 locusts. 
en. 
Cheyenne, Wyo-.----- JANIE Op UE E ots ora 5|pscsconccasoodcncen Striped gopher. - 
Laramie Mountains, | Aug. 4,1888}.....-....|..----.---.--.-.-- Richardson’s go-) 6 grasshoppers. 
Wyo. pher. 
St. Thomas, Nev --.---- Jie 22 CEC) Bees Homed lark s-2clzcereeeeceseeaeee 
Camp Verde, Ariz----- June 6, 1885 | Gambel’s| Mourning dove -|...--....---..--.- 
quail. 
IDO jsaceace fo=6 cs Jan. 5,1886|....do...| @rissal thrasher |...............--- 
10D ccesaccsé cose Tene LE los -Se5ces Bsaeocaoce ssacncce loads oo Snonensccnce Empty. 
Doses scsesn << on (Ove Fete a aeines sel |CboooRcEr Sp anconnol ospeaben aanese soe Do. 
MN Oa cae ewe acca’ Mecwl6.1837;| Hoodeds |s.sseccsecsencncee |e see e eee eee 
mer 
ganser 
Ohenestceaessies- a UG) oe! hal bt ee cooker boSHae SEE eaBocnes) boeSberonosedecacs Do. 
Birch Creek, Idaho....} Aug. 7,1890|.........- Horned Warkwseclisceecees= socaeeee 


SummMary.—Of 11 stomachs examined, 3 contained, game birds; 5, other birds; 2, mammals; 2, in- 
sects; and 3 were empty. 


DUCK HAWK. 


Falco peregrinus anatum, 


[ Plate 15—Adult. ] 


The Duck Hawk inhabits all of America north of Chile. The 
Peregrine Falcon, of which the Duck Hawk is a geographical race, 
inhabits Europe and parts of Asia, and appears as a migrant in north- 
ern Africa in winter. Another race, Peale’s Falcon (Falco p. pealet), 
is restricted to the northwest coast region from Oregon north to the 
Aleutian and Commander Islands. The Duck Hawk is migratory in 
the northern part of its range, consequently in fallit becomes more nu- 
merous in favorite localities in the United States. On the Atlantic 
coast it is comparatively rare in winter north of Long Island. It 
breeds in the eastern United States as far south, at least, as the moun- 
tains of North Carolina and Tennessee. 

The food of this Hawk consists almost exclusively of birds, of which 
water-fowl and shore birds form the greater part. In sections of the 
country where its nesting site is surrounded by cultivated lands, the bird 
is complained of bitterly by the farmers on account of the inroads it 
makes on the poultry. Speaking of a pair that had nested near Bran- 
don, Vt., for over twenty years, Mr. I’. H. Knowlton says: “They were 
very destructive to poultry in the vicinity, and many unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made to shoot them, until Mr. Winslow, remaining conceal- 
ed near the nest for an entire day, shot both male and female as they 
returned about dusk.” (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. v, 1880, p. 57.) 
The stomachs of two specimens secured by Mr. John Krider, not far 
from Philadelphia, contained the remains of poultry. 

Mr. Henry Seebohm, speaking of the food of the European bird, says: 
“Most species of water-fowl are preyed upon, as well as Grouse and Par- 


~ 
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tridges; but perhaps his favorite food is the Rock-Doves which nestle 
on the ocean cliffs around him, and the Stock-Doves in the more inland 
districts.” (Hist. British Birds, vol. 1, 1883, p. 25.) 

In America it often attacks pigeons, and the following note from Mr. 
George Boudin shows that sometimes it will take up quarters in a 
large city for that purpose: ‘On the 13th of September, 1868, I shot a 
fine specimen (male) at the corner of Fifth and Girard avenue, Phila- 
delphia. For nearly three weeks this bird of prey had made its home 
in St. Peter’s steeple, and lived on pet pigeons. Every day he would 
come from his hiding place and soar into the air, and start his victims 
into flight; after they had made two or three circles he would make a 
dart at the frightened birds, and never missed his prey; he would then 
seek his hiding place in the cupola and dine on his feathered booty.” 
(Forest and Stream, vol. vit, 1877, p. 161.) 

It has been known also to feed on petrels, small gulls, and terns. 
Col. A. J. Grayson mentions one which remained near a vessel for 
two days and captured at least a dozen dusky petrels. (Proce. Bost. Soe. 
Nat. Hist., vol. x1v, 1872, p. 269.) 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, speaking of a Duck Hawk which was shot on 
Falkner Island, Connecticut, says: ‘During her brief visit she had 
made sad havoc among the Terns, and her crop was greatly distended 
with their remains, which had been swallowed in incredibly large 
pieces; whole legs, and the long bones of the wings were found entire 
and unbroken. Indeed she was perfectly gorged, and contained the 
remains of at least two adult Terns, besides a mass of newly-hatched 
young.” (Birds of Conn., 1877, p. 82.) 

At Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt 
states that “fa pair appeared in September, 1875, and worked great 
havoc among the night herons. I have seen one fly into a flock of young 
and kill three without picking up any.” 

It sometimes takes comparatively small birds. Dr. E. A. Mearns 
found in the stomach and crop of one he secured at Sayville, Long Is- 
land, the remains of a robin, gray-checked thrush, catbirds, and warb- 
lers; and Dr. J. G. Cooper says: “I have seen one pursue a swallow, 
and turning feet upwards seize it flying, with perfect ease. I have 
also seen them pursue quail near the coast; but their chief prey con- 
sists of ducks and other water-birds, which they seize on the wing or 
on the water, frequently carrying off birds heavier than themselves.” 
(Ornith. Cala., Land Birds, 1870, p. 456.) 

It will attack some of the smaller birds of prey, as the following will 
show: ‘An individual of this bird was taken by Col. Grayson at the Tres 
Marias Islands [Mexico]. When shot, it was endeavoring to capture a 
Sparrow Hawk, indicating its indifference as to the game it pursues. 
He adds that this bird attacks with vigor everything it sees, from the 
size of a Mallard Duck down, and is the terror of all small birds.” 
(Hist. North A. Birds, vol. 101, 1874, p. 138.) 
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Speaking of the food of this birdin Florida, Mr. W. BE. D. Scott says: 
“‘ As observed here, this Hawk preys almost exclusively on the Coot 
(Fulica Americana) which occurred in enormous flocks on both lake 
and river.” (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. v1, 1881, p. 17.) 

The Duck Hawk is one of the few birds of prey in whose favor little 
can be said. It is fortunate for the poultry-raisers that the species is 
comparatively rare throughout our country, and that it is restricted to 
a large extent to the shores of the ocean and inland bodies of water. 
The following species of birds were positively identified among the 
stomach contents: Anas cyanoptera, Callipepla gambeli, Zenaidura ma- 
croura, Harporhynchus crissalis, Turdus alicice, Galeoscoptes carolinensis, 
and Merula migratoria. 

Its flight is marvelously rapid, and it is able to overtake the swift- 
winged ducks with comparative ease. At times it is difficult to follow 
with the eye its various movements while in pursuit of its prey. 

The nest is placed on some ledge or crag which projects from the 
surface of a rocky wall or cliff, in one of the clefts on the face of a ‘cut 
bank,’ or more rarely in the eroded cavities in the tops of tall trees. 
The nesting site on the cliffs is often inaccessible, being on a ledge far 
above the base and under an overhanging portion which prevents ap- 
proach from above. Liven in the far north the eggs are deposited quite 
commonly on the bare rocks, while in other instances a rude nest is 
formed of sticks and accidental material which has collected on the 
shelf, mixed with the fur and feathers of the victims. The holes in the 
giant sycamores in which Col. Goss and Mr. Ridgway found eggs, con- 
tained no nesting material except pieces of rotten wood which had fallen 
from the sides of the cavities. The Duck Hawk mates in February in 
most parts of the United States, and at such times is noisy, uttering at 
short intervals its peculiar note. 

The eggs, which are from two to four in number, are deposited early in 
April, except in the far north, where their deposition is three weeks or 
a month later. The young are nearly fully fledged in Connecticut by 
the middle of June, and from Labrador northward not until a month 
later. 

A pair of birds become very much attached to a locality and rear 
their young in the same place for a long series of years. This Falcon is 
an inhabitant of the more open country in the vicinity of the sea, the 
larger rivers, and inland bodies of water, and in such localities extends 
its range northward to beyond the limit of trees. It is rare on the dry 
plains of the West, which is the chosen home of the Prairie Falcon. 

When taken young it, like the Old World representative, can be easily 
tamed and becomes muchattached toits keeper. In the time of falconry 
the Peregrine Falcon was highly prized and was considered inferior to 
none except the White Gyrfalcon. Itisa solitary speeies except during 
the breeding season, though in a rich hunting ground two or more may 
be found together, drawn there by the abundance of food. It is a bold, 
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audacious bird, attacking and killing prey twice its own weight. Nev- 
ertheless in some cases it seems to be tyrannized over by the much 
weaker Marsh Hawk, as several writers have witnessed the latter bird 
drive it from recently killed quarry. 


DESCRIPTION, 


First and second wing feathers equal and longest, 

Adult.—Top of head black, decidedly darker than back; chest. 
creamy buff, buffy white, or pure white, often unspotted, never very 
heavily spotted with blackish. 

Immature.—Lower parts streaked with dusky. In Peale’s faleon the 
top of the head is dark slaty, uniform with back; chest heavily spotted 
with blackish. 

Length: 15.50 to 20 inches (393 to 508™™); extent, 38.50 to 42 inches 
(978 to 1068™™); wing, 11.30 to 14.75 inches (286 to 374™™); tail, 6 
to 9 inches (152 to 228™™), 


Table showing the resulls of examinations of 20 stomachs of the Duck Hawk 
(alco peregrinus anatum). 


Poultry 
Locality. Date or eae Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
Portland, Conn......-- INR PAY TEE ADO) Soc|lpscooseSomecadaoes||penpconeessancsee” Beetles. 
East Bradford, Pa-...-. Heb 14,,1886)|easase aa HER GRELS cones sus cee senna se cekes 
Wore sts ss Sess Mars 2.771880) PR owlvss4|seeeteee tear ce sc|bse atae oscneeeace 
Watkins, N. ¥.--..-.. Oct. 28, V88iieeneeats cee IMipadl aw lanke =a.) pease asc ctaseenes 
imine, Ni ccs sania - Weer cS 1887b| Secteecm slant ace ete cen se 2MiCOiece oe eecee 
Sayville Ne Wes cs so... Oct 6,188) rescreees= Giurjaiy,cheeked! | 522-2. c)sccie -ciees 
thrush, watr- 
bler, robin, 
catbird. 
Brookhaven, N. Y...-.| Oct. 1,1884|........-.. Sinai Wig Cee sel lesosdose sae esbsece Dragon-flies. 
1D re eonaeeeece Octi4 1884s Duck seb seen tees as son oes ee eee tise eee te oes ; 
Plymouth, Mass ...-.- Sept. 28, 1887 |.........- DPALlOW sa sse eraace Oa eee 
Stratford, Conn -....-.. OS IRE ec See ccice|[bodae assume cee seob||seadooasgdo se anes Empty. 
Camp Verde, Ariz BO Nua tana fo behey Se Soe Smallipind s) sccm: | Goan owe eee ; 
DO eseaeee cess os Sept. 15, 1884 |.........- Monrmnine dover |{ae-ceceser eee aes 
crissalthrasher. 
ARMCSON SAT IZ onc om = = == - Mis vig of 1 SGD) | Renae rratmra| (se aise merce ae a cae stalls ae laeteeeihe s ain tee oe Empty. 
Camp Verde, Ariz STULL OSG Sing maeretae ater aie ou See aa eS oe cea ate ca Do, 
DOlusecceeiccecs- July s0eLssaiGambelisitess.scecccecmsice sles. seca se eacwees 
quail. 
1D) eeonoqepacgase Maye cigel on On wecmcoceen oer ems “aes Amerie tejneisies seleemeaee Empty. 
100) scneotosSaeSae Aug. 2,1886 | Cinna- | Other birds.....J)..........---.--.. 
monteal. 
Oise cities 2) si May 11,1887 |-.--.---<- Mourninio overt. sce. -s52-cae eet 
Hancastencounty. wea! Dec. 19) 1891 \Chickent|~\ jcc 2use oo costes |Uiee cous = ceemonee 
ID Stecoobces aBee Peedi Meeadeodbact (eel esanccmepoce coapoa saa doawcenccceaene 


SummMAry.—Of 20 stomachs examined, 7 contained poultry or game birds; 9, other birds; 1, mice; 
2, insects, and 4 were empty. 


ea HAWK. 


Falco columbarius. 


[Plate 16—Immature. } 


The Pigeon Hawk inhabits the wholeof North America from the Arctic 
Ocean southward to the West Indies, Central America, and northern 
South America. It breeds chietly north of parallel 43°, though in the 
mountains it extends south of this latitude, and in the mountains of 
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some of the West Indian Islands it is a summer resident. It winters 
sparingly from the more southein portions of its breeding range through 
the intermediate country to South America. The Black Merlin (falco 
c. suckleyi), a dark race of the Pigeon Hawk, inhabits the northwest 
coast from northern California to Sitka. 

The food of the Pigeon Hawk consists mainly of small and medium- 
sized birds, especially the gregarious species, insects, and occasionally 
smallmammals. Pigeons, flickers, and grackles are about as large birds 
as it usually attacks, though Dr. Dall in one instance saw it kill a 
ptarmigan and Dr. E. A. Mearns speaks of a specimen shot in the act 
of destroying a hen. Among insects the dragon flies are favorite mor- 
sels for this Hawk, and the apparent ease with which it captures these 
nimble-winged insects demonstrates better than anything else its re- 
markable power of flight. The writer has also found grasshoppers, 
crickets, and beetles among the stomach contents. 

Like the Duck Hawk, the species under consideration occasionally 
captures small mammals when its ordinary food is scarce, though ae- 
cording to Dr. J. G. Cooper, it sometimes feeds quite extensively on 
them. He says: “Though small, the pigeon hawk has all the fierce- 
ness and courage of a true falcon, and captures birds fully as large as 
itself. It, however, chiefly follows the flocks of gregarious birds, such 
as blackbirds, doves, etce., and preys much on mice, gophers, and 
squirrels. I have not heard of its attacking domestic poultry, and 
those farmers who shoot every ‘chicken hawk’ that comes around the 
house would do well to observe them more closely, and will discover 
that these small species are not the young of the larger ones, and 
should rather be encouraged than destroyed.” (Ornith. Cala., Land 
Birds, 1870, p. 461.) 

Wilson sums up its food as follows: “When the reedbirds, grakles, 
and red-winged blackbirds congregate in large flights, he is often ob- 
served hovering in their rear, or on their flanks, picking up the weak, 
the wounded, or stragglers, and frequently making a sudden and fatal 
sweep into the very midst of their multitudes. The flocks of robins and 
pigeons are honored with the same attentions from this marauder.” 
(Am. Ornithology, vol 1, 1831, pp. 61, 62.) 

Audubon speaks of its food as follows: ‘It seizes the Red-breasted 
Thrush, the Wild Pigeon, and even the Golden-winged Woodpecker, 
on land; whilst along the shores it chases several species cf snipes, as 
well as the Green-winged Teal.” (Ornith. Biography, vol. 1, p. 467.) 

Mr. John Murdoch mentions four Pigeon Hawks which, on September 
5, came out to the vessel as it was crossing the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and says: “The first that appeared had a Leach’s Petrel, dead, in his 
talons. He alighted with this, on the fore crosstrees, and proceeded 
to eat it.” (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. 11, 1877, p. 79.) 

Dr. Coues, speaking of the species in Labrador, says: ‘*On the 25th 
of the same month | August], at Henley Harbor, another individual was 
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seen foraging among the immense flocks of Curlews (Numenius borealis) 
which then covered the hills in the vicinity.” (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., 
Phila., 1861, p. 216.) 

In Texas, Mr. George B. Sennett secured a bird whose crop contained 
nearly the whole of a ground dove. Mr. Thomas MelIlraith mentions 
seeing one of these Falcons dive into a flock of blackbirds on one ot 
the marshes of Ontario, and says: “TI once saw him ‘stoop’ on a flock 
as they hurried toward the marsh for shelter. How closely they hud- 
dled together, as if seeking mutual protection, but he went right 
through the flock and came out on the other side with one in each fist.” 
(Birds of Ontario, 1886, p. 149 ) 

Occasionally the Pigeon Hawk is quite destructive to young chickens, 
as the following from the pen of the late Dr. William Wood will show: 
“In May, 1860, a gentleman who resides some five miles distant, informed 
me that a small hawk came almost every day and carried off a chicken 
forhim. * * * The next day the same little hawk returned and 
was shot, and is now in my collection, a beautiful representative of the 
pigeon hawk.” (Am. Nat., vol. vit, 1873, p. 342.) 

The following from Dr. B. H. Warren shows it is also injurious to 
domesticated birds other than chickens: “Two Pigeon Hawks during 
the late fall Jurked about the southern suburbs of the borough of 
West Chester, preying at regular intervals on the pigeons of a black- 
smith. In one week the hawks killed or drove away fifty of the birds. 
The hawks would enter the boxes and take from them the pigeons.” 
(Birds of Pennsylvania, 1888, p. 100.) 

The following species of birds were positively identified among the 
stomach contents: 


Colaptes auratus. Melospiza georgiana. 
Chetura pelagica. Passerina cyanea. 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Tachycineta bicolor, 
Spinus tristis. Passer domesticus. 
Certhia familiaris. Dendroica palmarum. 
Junco hyemalis. Vireo olivaceus. 
Spizella pusilla. Vireo solitarius. 
Spizella socialis. Turdus. 


Melospiza faciata. 


The nesting site of the Pigeon Hawk is very varied. In some in- 
stances the bird deposits its eggs on a ledge or in a cavity on the face 
of a cliff, in others in the hollows of trees or in nests made among their 
branches, and occasionally in the deserted nests of other birds. The 
eggs, deposited on the ledges or in the cavities of cliffs, like those of 
the Duck Hawk, rarely have much nesting material surrounding them, 
while those in trees are placed in quite bulky nests. These latter 
nests, which are found generally in evergreens from 8 to 15 feet from 
the ground, are composed of twigs, dry grass, and moss, lined with 
feathers, inner bark, or other soft material. 
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In California the Pigeon Hawk generally has a full complement of 
eggs by the middle of April, while in the mountains of Colorado, in 
Labrador, and farther north, the eggs are not usually all deposited 
before the 1st of June. The complement of eggs varies from four to six; 
five being the most common, and six the rarest number. Often when 
the nest is approached both birds will dart at the intruder, circling 
within a few feet of his head, at the same time uttering shrill, chatter- 
ing screams. 

This Falcon, with the exception possibly of the Broad-winged Hawk, 
is the least shy of all of our diurnal birds of prey, and often may be ap- 
proached within a few rods. It frequents the more open country and 
edges of woods and is common along the shores of large bodies of water. 
In September and October during the fall migrations large numbers 
pass along certain of the sea beaches. The writer was once informed 
by his lamented friend William L. Breese that on several occasions he 
had seen hundreds of these litthe Hawks during the course of a day 
migrating along the meadows and outer beaches on the south side of 
Long Island and New Jersey coast. 

The flight is very rapid, and resembles that of the wild pigeon quite 
closely; nor does the similarity end here, for while sitting on a tree the 
general poise is that of a pigeon in repose, and specimens have been 
mistaken and shot for the latter bird. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Middle tail feathers crossed by not more than four blackish or five 
light bands. Above, bluish gray or brownish; below, whitish, buffy, or 
light rusty, streaked with brownish or dusky. The Black Merlin is 
much darker: Above, plain brown; below, heavily marked with dusky. 

Length: 10 to 13.25 inches (254 to 336™™); extent, 23.75 to 26.50 
inches (604 to 673™™); wing, 7.40 to 8.60 inches (188 to 218™™); 
tail, 4.65 to 5.50 inches (118 to 139"). 


Table showing the resulis of examinations of 56 stomachs of the Pigeon Hawk 
(Falco columbarius ). 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. ce ganie Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
Shelter Island, N. Y-.-.| Sept. 11, 1886 |.......-.-- Sm alllibird {=| so cen Sees 
Portland, Conn ete ia Mistye S6,0886i| 5 semen SwWilte Foor 32 shone soe eee see 
Lockport, ING ee cae May 14,1886). -----.-. NONE SPaALVOWe-e |= ae eee 
Rockville, Coum ...---- ete} io AUN EEO E Sepa o cr boos Co beacesacesad |eacaoaaoosesocohe 25 crickets, 6 
| grasshoppers. 
Long Island City, N.Y.| May 3, 1886 |...-...... English sparrow Shs Hae soe eee eee 
Sayville, Ie VG sSeagsere Sept:d4 1887|j2- ssi assc|s=- Lae ses cee Sac|oeeee pene cee cee Dragon-tlies, 
other insects. 
East Hartford, Conn ..| Sept. 10, 1887 |..----.-.- Small birds 29s. heater ee 
Sing Sing, N. EE ss Mite: 23S 1SR0N Ss a. = sti Feathers ...--.- [ca eae 
East Hartford, Conn ..| Sept. 24, 1886 |...---..-- Indico bird) -<\5-25 S25 = see eee 
West Chester, Pa-..--. eps 2051878) sees ce see Weathers’ i200) Alte eee 
PBAELOD. ONG DYo < co peecnic = Ao. S21 886 se cece a= MiGher sc. so 5: ede ae eee ees 
(a Sys a oie ee 20s 2 S5eS ae Paleo Sakis. Shee a | Field mice...... Insects. 
MD Ors eeae cence mous ‘Aug. Hy Bet (hy ars see peed Mee ie ech ee en ee MOVze8 see seen Do. 
eiiire, M- AG ABS GOHR De June 4 1S86)|Seeerce es English SYN oles See ee 
icte minlalaieinie aeia(e toe Oise waces [peeeacoen eee CO 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 56 stomachs of the Pigeon Hawk 
(Falco columbarius )—Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. oe Bame Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous, 
irds. 

Elmira, N.Y ..-.------ fully BEE sS6dcc5—|pogoesoesoconacoed |sSeseeseeeuRedcdo Grasshoppers, 
small beetles. 

Horseheads, N. Y------ Age WAC |lsoge Cae Sql pennocce eee Boecs6| SodocsSesstases se Small insects. 

PEAR ING Wars - oa '3 5-1-1 ATELY ATID] seceBocoad depoceacmaasdecaes| Seccuse Renan ace se Grasshoppers, 
beetles. 

Gainesville, Fla ...-.--- Sines 45 1888) 2 esateecaee Wield sspacro wie sose oes care 

warbler. 
Sing Sing, N.Y ...---- Sept. 26, 1888 |.......... Swamp sparrow \|----<----+-ase-4-6 
chipping spar- 
row. 
Oakdale, Suffolk Coun- | Sept. 6, 1888 |........-. Bopolinks tsoJs spe aee saat tenets Dragon-fiy. 
yas Va. * 
oe IDA eesconseaeee Sept. 20, 1888 |--........ Warbler’ (2) 323 sela-.cc ea cac seme Dragon-fly. 

Queens County, N. Y..| Sept. 24, 1888 |.-........ IW iartb lores) ae sige ate as eee Dragon-flies, 

ee grasshoppers. 

Oakdale, Suffolk Coun-} Oct. 12,1888 |..--..-...- 2 Chippin os par= sac ee eeposes ses 

ty, N.Y. rows. 

Fairfax County, Va --.-| Oct. 13,1889 |........-. Warbler. -s52a-| fees. soca n oe 

ENF VinGlcaiNG Mo scissor. ING EAR aereseses Smalligbird essa |oeceen ee eee 

West Goshen, Pa...-.-. Sept. 29, 1879 |.-....-... SPALLOW Si. splo-sl esas aes eee cee 

eon. 
Good Ground, Long Js- | Sept. 19, 1882 |....--.-.. Small’ bird/sss.:||-4 5-7 3e eee 
land, N. Y. 

Po mre Ol beNeny ol SOP bel 1 LSS aro ceiscmcac| sacle cice's sleance ene) sccneeeseacmene one Grasshoppers, 
dragonflies, 
other insects, 

Hunnewells Point, Me.| Sept. 23, 1886 |-.......-. Sparrow, (2) ase ate|seaes ss semanas 

New Orleans, La .-..-.- Sept. 24, 1888 |.....-...- Webite-bellied |e s-24-ensceeneese Dragon-flies, 

ie swallow. caterpillar. 

ID Oreetefasiein srsa'a oi Oct 74, 1888)|S-ceceeos- English'spartow)-\-5----s<0. eeese Dragon-flies, 
beetles, 

CERN OD Was «es ieo'= <i Teo ues heist) SA cescoe Swamp: Sparrow |m25-4- sac «eases 

Ralerrh oN. Cc ozc5 os - Ag die Pal UC SESE cose ASPAPLOW Ses ssa5 tect eee cee oe 

Ore aia = ake PAST MO DEBS ers clare reraeiare | eiselesie ciate Sereia’e wies | cla eee Dae nen Empty. 

Albany County, N.Y -| Dec. WDALEOWI see toae as saeeaeee eee eee 

NO eecesc ose ae Sept. =| Heathers. shee acoso see cenecs ae 

ee eselacr County, N.| Sept. Smallopird\soss24| astro eee secs 

WO: se awasrc namic (Oistin sey abeiy eee ear SNGlishaparcows| ceeeser ese ee 
small bird. 

Anglesea, N.J..-..... Oct 61889) ess. 6 ae Gathers ss saie ses se eee 

Montauk Point, N.Y. .| Sept. 19, 1889 }.....-..-- 2)Red-eyed vireos|e---.20-.s5-0see oe | 3 dragon-flies. 

Lawrence, N. Y....... Sept. 23, 1889 }.......... Wiil.6'0-4 1D POWill| tases = emcees | 

creeper. 

Oakdale: Nr. W.22...2 -. Sept..25;1889 | yoo ccn oe Red-eyed vireo), |e s-c2 5.22222 ecee 

other small bird. 

Rockaway Beach, N.Y.) Oct. 5,1889|.-........ Pismallsparroww sl) soc sseeeees see ee 3 large dragon- 
flies. 

Lockport, N. Y....- aM ay6 92 ——— | Woun ea MN rUsh.<-)2. celles cee a eace tes 

chicken 

ishland)Kaliss oN. ¥o5 Sept. 16, 1880)} Poultry |.<2.5.--- 2-225 .-!2 22 scce eens ccens 

GAN OnYEM TST ATIZ. 2 (OCts —, 1880 |< -\sicuc caine lens cwctonswieenveccclessccs cle ese eeee | Empty. 

Ap MOLAGEATIZ=~4|NOVe oy ISSl | sccioceocielac-cecccccue soacealomeuleecee nomic ree Do 

Keokuk, Iowa .....--. AU ey 1889) cae ea Small binds fetes fesse eee aes 

Portland, Conn......-.. Sept. 10, 1890 }--.-.....- Goltiach SIOW-|Secnceeseeee sees 

1rd. 
Ballston, Va...... Senet OGty 14 ISON Sc cowcsec 2 EN eLis hh Spates ae eee eee 
rows, 1 other 
bird. 
Washington, D. C.....| Apr. 19,1892 ].......... Swap SPAaLre Wil)! a - as eccaceemeee ae 
Portland, Conn....-... May OMI SO anne ceca Pa acscen aces eee caine eae cee ee Do 
0 fecepeceeeccer Septs2e 4180s od Sha ears ee ae gee coe oe oe otcae 3 dragon-flies. 
IDD koenons8ubace OCT ZI ONE Pec saa| see amine Tete emees hoe oem eneenee ee | Empty. 
Shrewsbury, Mass.....| Sept. 17,1891 cs oldemehy S00) |p eeec see oeenee | 


sparrow. 


SuMMARY.—Of 56 stomachs examined, 2 contained poultry; 41, small birds; 2, mice; 16, insects; and 


5 were empty. 
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RICHARDSON’S MERLIN. 


Falco richardsonii. 


Richardson’s Merlin inhabits the interior of North America, breed- 
ing from Colorado and western Kansas northward, and wintering in 
Texas, Arizona, and probably Mexico. Stragglers are found westward 
as far as the Pacific coast. This Falcon is so closely related to 
the Pigeon Hawk, the main difference being its lighter color, that it is 
with the greatest hesitation that the writer treats of it separately, es- 
pecially as intermediate specimens are at hand. So far as known 
there is nothing in the food, nesting, or other habits in which it differs 
in the least respect from the Pigeon Hawk, and what is said under the 
latter bird applies equally well to the former. A specimen shot by 
Dr. Coues, at the headwaters of the Mouse River, North Dakota, Sep- 
tember 8, 1873, was found to contain the remains of a sparrow. The 
only stomach the writer has examined personally contained the remains 
of a Lincoln’s sparrow, and was collected by Mr. Charles W. Richmond, 
in Gallatin County, Montana. 


DESCRIPTION, 


Middle tail feathers crossed by 5 dark and 6 light bands. 
Size and color much the same as the Pigeon Hawk, but averaging 
lighter. 


Table showing the results of examinations of 4 stomachs of Richardson’s Falcon 
(Falco richardsonii), 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. oy game| Other birds, Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
Madison River, Mont.-.| Sept. 23, 1888 |.--.....-- Ihincolnis spar-)|\--ssesaseomeeeses 
row. 
Camp Verde, Ariz.--..| Dec. 9, 1887 |.-..-.----|-------~------+-+--|---eeee sees eeeeeee Empty. 
Vermillion, Clay Co., | Mar. 12,1890 |..-...-.--- Goldfinche=ssse.|secessee serene 
S. Dak. ; 
Harrison, S. Dak...--- Sept. 14, 1891 |... 2.2.2.) e ene e ence ance nee n|woeenenscccesces-- 10 crickets, 1 
caterpillar. 


Summary.—Of 4 stomachs examined, 2 contained birds and 1 insects, and 1 was empty. 


APLOMADO FALCON. 


Falco fusco-ccerulescens. 


The Aplomado Falcon is a tropical species inhabiting the greater part 
of South America, Central America, Mexico, and extending northward 
into southern Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. The plains, which 
bear a scattered growth of yucca, mesquit, and cactus, are the home 
of this bird; and in portions of Arizona and New Mexico, where this 
character of country exists, it is not an uncommon species. 


Bull. No.3. Div. Ornithology Plate I7. 


SPARROW HAWK 


Falco sparvertus Linn 
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Its food, probably like that of the Pigeon Hawk, consists largely of 
small birds, insects, and mammals, though little is known positively in 
reference to it. 

Its flight is light and easy. While hunting for food it often hovers 
over certain spots after the manner of the Sparrow Hawk, and when 
alighting it generally chooses the bare ground to rest on. Some ob- 
servers report the bird as being very shy, while others state it is quite 
tame and unsuspicious. 

The nesting site 1s as variable as the surroundings will allow; some- 
times the structure is placed in a yucca or cactus 10 or 15 feet from 
the ground; while at other times it may be found in a mesquit or other 
bush a few feet above the surface of the plain. The nest is com- 
posed of small twigs and plant stalks and usually has a lining of grass. 
When the abandoned nests of other birds are available, they are used. 
The eggs, which are generally three in number, are deposited at any 
time between the first of April and the middle of May, according to the 
inclination of the bird. Captain Bendire mentions three young which 
were found in southern Arizona on April 25, and sets of eggs have been 
found as late as the middle of June, which shows how variable is the 
time of nesting. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Wing more than 9 inches (228 mm.). Above, plain bluish gray; tail 
darker toward end, tipped with white, and crossed by about eight 
narrow bands of the same; broad stripes behind eye; chin, throat, and 
chest, white; the stripe back of the eye changing to orange-rufous on 
back of head where the two of opposite sides unite. Sides and flanks 
slaty blackish, narrowly barred with white. 

Length: 15 to 18 inches (380 to 457™™); wing, 9.25 to 11.50 inches 
(234 to 291™™); tail, 6.25 to 8.75 inches (159 to 222™™), 


SPARROW HAWK. 


Falco sparverius. 
[Plate 17— Adult male and female.] 


The Sparrow Hawk is probably the best known as well as the 
smallest and one of the handsomest of American Hawks. It ranges 
over the entire continent of temperate North America, breeding in 
suitable localities from Maine to California, and from the fur countries 
southward into Mexico. Its nest has been taken as far north as 
Fort Resolution (latitude 62°), on Great Slave Lake, which probably 
is near the most northern limit of its distribution. It is reported 
as rare in most parts of New England, theugh there are certain sec- 
tions where it is fairly common. In the mountains of the west and in 
most parts of the south it is abundant, and at certain times of the 
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year is common on the Great Plains. In winter a few hardy indi- 
viduals remain in southern New England and New York, but the 
species is not common as a winter resident until the latitude of Mary- 
land and Virginia is reached; thence southward it becomes more and 
more plentiful. In the Mississippi Valley it does not range quite so 
far north in winter as along the Atlantic, for few are found above the 
thirty-eighth parallel. Along the Pacific coast it winters considerably 
further north than in the East. 

The subject of the food of this Hawk is one of great interest, and con- 
sidered in its economic bearings is one that should be carefully studied. 
The Sparrow Hawk is almost exclusively insectivorous except when 
insect food is difficult to obtain. In localities where grasshoppers and 
crickets are abundant these hawks congregate, often in moderate-sized 
flocks, and gorge themselves continuously. Rarely do they touch any 
other form of food until, either by the advancing season or other natu- 
ral causes, the grasshopper crop is so lessened that their hunger can 
not be appeased without undue exertion. Then other kinds of insects 
and other forms of life contribute to their fare; and beetles, spiders, 
mice, shrews, small snakes, lizards, or even birds may be required to 
bring up the balance. In some places in the West and South telegraph 
lines pass for miles through treeless plains and savannas. For lack 
of better perches the Sparrow Hawks often use these poles for resting 
places, from which they make short trips to pick up a grasshopper or 
mouse which they carry back to their perch. At times, when grass- 
hoppers are abundant, such a line of poles is pretty well occupied by 
these hawks. 

A dozen or more stomachs collected by Mr. Charles W. Richmond, 
in Gallatin County, Mont., during the latter part of August and early 
part of September, 1888, were kindly turned over to this Division for 
examination. They contained little else than grasshoppers and crickets. 

Mr. W. B. Hall, of Wakeman, Ohio, writes to us on the subject as 
follows: “The Sparrow Hawk is a most persistent enemy of the grass- 
hopper tribe. While the so-called Hawk law was in force in Ohio I 
was township clerk in my native village and issued certificates to the 
number of eighty-six, forty-six being for the Sparrow Hawk. I exam- 
ined the stomachs and found forty-five of them to contain the remains 
of grasshoppers and the elytra of beetles, while the remaining one con- 
tained the fur and bones of a meadow mouse (Arvicola riparius).” 

Mr. W. E. Saunders writes from London, Canada: ‘Sparrow Hawks 
are one of our best grasshopper destroyers; four out of every five I 
have killed contained grasshoppers alone.” The following from the pen 
of Mr. H. W. Henshaw substantiates what we have said in regard to 
its fondness for grasshoppers: “It finds * * * an abundant sup- 
ply of game in the shape of small insectivorous birds; but more especially — 
does its food consist of the various kinds of coleopterous insects and 
grasshoppers, of which it destroys multitudes. In fact, this last item 


early 
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is the most important one of all, and where these insects are abundant 
I have never seen them have recourse to any other kind of food.” 
(Explor. West of 100th Merid., Wheeler, vol. v, 1875, p. 414.) 

And subsequently the same author writes: ‘The west side of Che- 
waucan Valley has suffered severely from a visitation of that scourge 
of the western farmer, the grasshoppers. Here in August the spar- 
row hawks had assembled in hundreds and were holding high carnival, 
and although in instances like the present their numbers proved wholly 
insufficient to cope against the vast myriads of these destructive in- 
sects, yet the work of the sparrow hawk is by no means so insignifi- 
cant that it should not be remembered to his credit and earn him well- 
merited protection. His food consists almost entirely of grasshoppers, 
when they are to be had, and as his appetite appears never to become 
satiated, the aggregate in numbers which are annually destroyed by 
him must be enormous.” (Appendix O O of the Annual Report of the 


Chief of Engineers, U.S. A., for 1879, p. 314.) 


The late Townend Glover, formerly entomologist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, states that the beneficial traits of this 
hawk more than counterbalance any harm it may do, and says: “In 
proof of this, a Sparrow Hawk, shot in October among a flock of reed 
or rice birds, was found to be filled with grasshoppers, and contained 
not the slightest vestige of feathers or bones of birds. This bird was 
remarkably fat.” (U.S. Agric. Report, 1865, p. 37.) 

Mr. C. J. Maynard, writing on the food of the Sparrow Hawk at 
Miami, Fla., says: “They have nothing to do but to pick up grasshop- 
pers, of which they appear never to tire. It is true that they can find 
green grasshoppers and brown grasshoppers, grasshoppers with wings 
and wingless grasshoppers, but still, as far as any distinctive taste is 
concerned, there must be but little variation. Yet, to all appearances, 
the Hawks are satisfied, for I never saw one take any other kind of 
food.” (Birds of Eastern North America, 1881, p. 297.) 

Dr. J. G. Cooper says: ‘This little hawk resides constantly in Cali- 
fornia, frequenting chiefly the plains, and feeding on grasshoppers, 
mice, gophers, etc. It must be considered one of the farmers’ best 
friends, and is seldom killed by observing persons.” (Ornith. Cal., Land 
Birds, 1870, p. 463.) 

In the vicinity of Washington, D. C., remarkable as it may appear 
to those who have not interested themselves specially in the matter, it 
is the exception not to find grasshoppers or crickets in the stomachs 
of Sparrow Hawks, even when killed during the months of January 
and February, unless the ground is covered with snow. 

It is wonderful how the birds can discover the half-concealed, semi- 
dormant insects, which in color so closely resemble the ground or dry 
grass. Whether they are attracted by a slight movement, or distin- 
guish the form of their prey as it sits motionless, is difficult to prove, 
but in any case the acuteness of their vision is of a character which 
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we are unable to appreciate. Feeding on insects so exclusively as 
they do, it is to be presumed that they destroy a considerable number 
of beneficial kinds, as well as spiders, which they find in the same 
localities as the grasshoppers. However, examination of their stomach 
contents shows the number to be so small, compared with that of the 
noxious species, that it is hardly worth considering. 

After the severe frosts of autumn and in winter, when insect life is 
at its lowest ebb, the Sparrow Hawks devote more time to the capture 
of mice and small birds. As a rule, the birds which they capture at 
this time are ground-dwelling species, which simulate the movements 
of mice by running in or about the dry grass and weeds. They are 
mostly sparrows, more or less seed-eating, and hence not among the 
species most beneficial to the agriculturist. At this season it is com- 
mon to see Sparrow Hawks sitting on the poles over hay stacks, or sta- 
tioned where they can command a good view of the surroundings of a 
hay mow or graincrib, ready at any moment to drop upon the mouse 
which is unfortunate enough to show itself. In this way they manage 
to destroy a vast number of mice during the colder months. 

In the spring, when new ground or meadow is broken by the plow, 
they often become very tame if not molested. They fly down, even 
alighting under the very horses for an instant in their endeavor to cap- 
ture an unearthed mouse or insect. 

The following extract from a letter from W. P. McGlothlin, of Dayton, 
Columbia County, Wash., dated February 12, 1887, contains some inter- 
esting facts on this particular subject: ‘There is a small hawk here 
called the Sparrow Hawk. It comes about the 1st of March and leaves 
with its young about August 1st. On their arrival they are in large 
flocks and seem very hungry. I have had a number follow my team 
all day long and even alight for a moment on the plow beam. Whena 
mouse was unearthed it was captured in an instant and quickly killed. 
The hawks seem to know just when their victims are dead. They settle 
on something suitable to their fancy and commence eating the eyes, and 
then soon finish. For two weeks this mouse catching goes on. I have 
sometimes seen them chase and catch small birds. They pair off and 
drive some woodpecker from his cozy nest in an old tree, where they 
lay from four to six eggs. When they have young, the small chickens 
must suffer, About two each day for every nest seems to satisfy them.” 

Mr. Thomas Mellwraith, in his ‘Birds of Ontario,’ gives the follow- 
ing on the food of this Hawk: ‘“‘Though sometimes seen near the farm- 
house it does not bear the stigma of having felonious intentions toward 
the occupants of the poultry yard, but is credited with the destruction 
of large numbers of mice. * * * It also feeds freely on snakes, 
lizards, grasshoppers, etc., but has the true falcon etiquette of taking 
only what is newly killed” (p. 150). 

In the opinion of many people, unaccountable as it may appear, the 
benefit accruing from the destruction of a great number of mice or other 
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injurious mammals or insects by hawks does not offset the damage done 
by the capture of one bird or chicken. This, of course, is not the case 
with those intelligent farmers who recognize the benefit done by this 
little hawk, and are not prejudiced against it if it exacts a moderate 
interest now and then in the shape of a young chicken or bird. In 
May and June, when the hawks are busy hatching their eggs and rear- 
ing their young, there is less time for them to procure their favorite food. 

It is during this period, as we might expect, that a very large pro- 
portion of the birds which they capture in the course of the year is 
taken. It is also at this time that we hear complaints of their depre- 
dations in the poultry yard. 

From the following note it may be seen that occasionally they take 
also old birds from the nests: “In Elizabeth, N.J., several years ago, 1 
saw a pair of Sparrow Hawks fly up under the eaves of an old barn and 
drag a couple of swallows out of their nests.” (Merriam, Review of 
the Birds of Connecticut, 1877, p. 85.) 

That the Sparrow Hawk at times attacks and kills comparatively 
large birds is vouched for by Mr. C.S. Brimley, of Raleigh, N. C., and 
Mr. W. G. W. Leizear, of Sandy Spring, Md., both of whom have sur- 
prised it while feeding on full-grown quail. And we have found remains 
of the meadowlark in the stomachs examined. 

The following species of mammals and birds were positively identi- 
fied among the stomach contents: 


MAMMALS, Sturnella magna neglecta, 

Arvicola riparius. Agelaius pheniceus. 
Arvicola austerus. Junco hyemalis. 

Mus musculus. Poocetes gramineus. 
Sitomys americanus. Spizella monticola, 
Sitomys a. michiganensis. Spizella pusilla. 

Blarina exilipes. Melospiza fasciata. 
Blarina brevicauda. Passer domesticus. 
Sigmodon hispidus. Vireo solitarius. 

BIRDS, Zonotrichia coronata. 


Zonotrichia 1. intermedia. 


Columbigallina passerina. pee 
I Thryothorus ludovicianus. 


Sturnella magna. 

This little Hawk guards the vicinity of its home or hunting ground 
with zealous care, resenting the invasions of the larger species. The 
writer has often seen a Red-tailed or Red-shouldered Hawk enter a 
locality in which a Sparrow Hawk was perched on the top of some 
tall tree, evidently thinking he had a prior right to the whole region. 
As soon as the large hawk approached near enough the Sparrow Hawk 
launched out in pursuit, and in a very short time the intruder was con- 
vinced that hunting could be carried on to better advantage in other 
places. In making an attack the Sparrow Hawk always rises above its 
enemy and darts down, striking with bill and talons. 

In a locality where it is very little molested it is quite tame and un- 
suspecting, often allowing a person to approach as near as 20 yards 
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before taking wing, and when flushed it flies but a short distance. It 
is quite another matter to advance upon one in places where it is more 
or less hunted. Experience seems to have taught it just how far a gun 
will carry, and generally it will leave the perch just before an effective 
point is reached. After following it for an hour or more and taking a 
few chance shots, the collector usually gives up in disgust and leaves the 
Hawk in as good spirits as when first seen. 

The Sparrow Hawk builds its nest in hollows of trees, either in natu- 
ral excavations which are formed by erosion of the dead wood by the 
elements, or in holes made by the larger woodpeckers. If the flicker 
(Colaptes) is the bird imposed upon, which is most often the case, it 
never openly battles with the Hawk for the retention of its home, but 
sometimes annoys the latter by removing the nesting material as fast 
as it is deposited, making it finally necessary for one of the Hawks to 
remain near to guard the nest. 

The cavity chosen is usually a considerable distance from the ground, 
rarely under 20 feet and often in the tops of the highest trees. In the 
West, on account of its mode of nesting, the species is more or less re- 
stricted in the breeding season to the vicinity of timber, though in 
some localities it nests in cavities in limestone cliffs or in- holes made 
by kingfishers in the sand banks. It has been stated that occasionally 
the deserted nests of crows or other birds are made use of, but this 
habit must be extremely rare. Capt. Charles E. Bendire, whose field 
experience in the West has been extensive and varied, and often in 
places where birds by force of circumstances are not able to follow a 
fixed habit, informed the writer that on one occasion only did he sus- 
pect this hawk of breeding in an open nest. In the case in point the 
evidence was anything but satisfactory, for although the birds were 
seen near the nest, which was situated in a very large tree, he thought 
there might have been a cavity which was not visible from the ground. 
In California, Prof. B. W. Evermann has found it using the deserted 
nestof themagpie. (Auk, vol. 111, 1886, p. 93.) This isnotsostrange, for 
we might expect the entrance in the side of the canopied nest of the 
magpie, Simulating an opening in the side of a tree, would attract the 
hawk, especially in a locality where desirable hollows are scarce. 

Dr. William Wood mentions the following interesting instance of 
departure from its usual nesting habit: ‘‘A farmer made a dove house 
inside of his barn with holes through the sides of the building commu- 
nicating with it. A pair of doves that had nested there were attacked 
and killed by a pair of sparrow hawks, who took possession of their 
nest, laid four eggs, and commenced to sit.” (American Naturalist, 
vol. VIII, 1874, p. 268.) 

Mr. John H. Sage (Ornithologist and Odlogist, v1, 1881, 6), reports a 
similar occurrence at Portland, Conn., where a pair of Sparrow Hawks 
occupied a pigeon box, but unlike in the preceding case they were in 
perfect harmony with the pigeons, as the latter occupied three of the 
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other nests at the same time the Hawks were endeavoring to raise their 
brood. 

In Florida it begins to breed early in March; in the latitude of 
New York about the middle of May, and in the northern part of its 
range it is probably June before the eggs are deposited. The number 
of eggs in one nest is usually five, rarely more. 

Its ordinary flight is irregular and not long continued. Even in 
migration it often stops to rest on a tree top or fence post, where it may 
remain a considerable time. Still it is capable of very rapid flight. It 
rarely if ever soars as do most of the other Hawks. Sometimes it makes 
a succession of rapid beats with its wings and sails for a short distance, 
but usually, when in search of food, instead of circling it hovers, remain- 
ing stationary with rapid-moving wings. If it perceives its quarry 1t 
drops to the ground to seize it, and, if successful, bears it away to a 
neighboring stub or fence pole to devour. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Small, wings narrow and pointed; top of head bluish gray or dark 
slate, the crown with or without a rufous patch. 
Male.—Tail chestnut rufous, crossed by a broad black band near end; 
wings grayish blue, more or less spotted with black. Above: Rufous, 


with or without black bars or spots. 


deep rufous, with or without black spots. 
Female.—Tail, wings, and back crossed by numerous narrow bands of 


dusky. 
Length: 8.75 to 12 inches (222 to 305™™); extent, 20.75 to 22.75 
inches (527 to 577™™); wing, 6.55 to 8.15 inches (166 to 207™™); tail 


4.20 to 5.60 inches (105 to 142"™), 


Below: Varying from white to 


Table showing the results of examinations of 320 stomachs of the Sparrow Hawk 
(Falco sparverius ). 


Poultry 
Locality. Date Be zane Other birds Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
rds. 
MOUSE CNOVE ONG eY sae EADS 181855) los mcinamaleliose a Glesnincnasasan|aaaae o> seneasees Spider, grass- 
hoppers. 
Sing Sing, N. Y....... Sot 2AL WEI) |e occa oSshd|[etosnenoomoecpods | raribaoseopetbascise Insect remains. 
Washington, DRC a3 INOW ape os LOGO! sats cioie cere wlai= stale ae ate siorate s ciwtal aiatels setae sors telaraieintete Grasshoppers, 
\ crickets. 
MEE EG CHOON ral SOD tal ds LORD |e cke cic ce c|accses scccae ces sani |Sencwd qeeceececere Larve. 
Volusia County, Fla ..| Mar. PAB eee eee talac | Sa ctateuiee aintac octciye wile soma emcee caioeeate Lizard. 
ID) e=nangeeeeeee UAT MS BEE BESS AS Sa odcece Uae Ceebaaaed Meare an homn ke Bocce 2 lizards, insect 
| remains. 
EL rerbOrO, ENS Vancinee ala Anal? aie} alte) Sees Sease | Genoereteeeacease Hair of mice 
jotoobopeseced eyes 241 S865 | ctejen vole ncillneascisecinisls sae <il cones eee ace eeke| GLASS HOM Peres 
| crickets. 
=gaaeSeoseoce —|eoecttis cos Senl SABsenCeee SPaLlOwW, ~<a sets oem torowen cls semeatnn|h CHIC KeLss 
Ciiestar ' County, Pa. alia es BA TUS RSE GecOesh SE ee ORE ee anaes | ee, Sears Ree Singer Grasshopper and 
f cricket. 
DO sasslecccacows BEAD Sel GS02 REE oobee, Sel See Se oe ee (ile nct ieee Sere eRe Se Grasshoppers 
and crickets. 
WD Ortisseencaccaes Heb meses 6ult eas cman esas cca se eS le Oa Se kino Larve. 
SEMAN SOG ahha. 40 S8Gh Mace ae teen me soe en . o tse laut sin ce oerecicetieee Empty. 
Conn. 
Maplewood, N.J...... DAN wlO VSG jase se ees SONCIAPALLO Wises | see saemces tee == 
IDI GOSeaaAConeae May 255 1886 eccoos oe Wa REO. tiem ote atte | wpa aiele wiesiciaicinie ante 
Lock port, N. Y........ Aug. SATE Gln eck A gared $a] (a heen RS ma IR iD ERS 30 crickets. 
Peterboro, N.Y ....... July ATS SOs he See eet eee eee net | neat. ean teh Grasshoppers 


and crickets 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 320 stomachs of the Sparrow Hawk 
(Falco sparverius)—Continued 


-| Vesper sparrow.-|- --2----ce-scase=e 
Meadow mouse. 


House mouse - 


crickets, eater- 
pillars, beetles. 


arva. 
Cricket, beetles. 


.| Cricket, larva. 


Do. 
. Crickets, bee- 


Poultry | 
Locality. Date. = euue Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
Avon, Ohio. ...-.------ July 5,1886} ee bet 7 oR al ee eee Remains of in- 
sects. 
iandeck -Novawcotia:| Anpois, 1886)| 522-02 -==-|o-- 2.ne—- oo = ae) eens see ae ee Grasshoppers. 
Gainesville, Fla-.----- Jigme 2a Len | Pew ea ee a ee esd) ase coset these Lizard, beetle, 
larve. 
Harwood, N. Dak..---.-- PHY ls, NOS eon oa sect one eee neers Mous6 .-.-2-222% 
cane taland Ciby, N.Y -| Sept: 16, 1887 bo 1c. a2) 22 22 eae nee w sd ee ee Saaoee Grasshoppers 
and crickets. 
THAin; ariord, Conn. .-|\sept. 9;1887 |2 oss 2e0c)esseess-Snacieco col sens oaee eee eeeee Do. 
Portland, Conn. ------- YG hog Phy Gt has ees koe eS Meadow mouse -| Remains of in- 
sects. 
Payiwiako Nak -“Atr- 1S 1887 bio. sc ches. 5- ohossaee no weos aoe meee ..-.-| Snake, grass- 
hoppers, crick- 
ets, larve. - 
otimoaw Ne Wak-;---) AMS 27, 1887 leo. cackaclances acess cescsets See aseeee se eeaeee Cricket. 
Washington, D.C..--- Dec. 24, gE) ee ee ee eee House mouse -.. Creshoreate : 
eetles. 
BEN ee oe eee ond Se OD ren eel eee aa =| acer Jen Se tee eee eee Grasshoppers. 
UD fesse ssccesce Dee. 25; TBST: ash. Soo se eee eno House mouse ...| 6 grasshoppers. 
WO eana see ess Dec. 27, 1887 English sparrow]: ---<..---------—5 Grasshoppers. 
Sing ping, ieee Asp: 10/1880) 222 en ee ee eee Do. 
S tismmees ac = Jan. 29,1883 Se SN ee 
ata eas co Jan. 14.1885 eet Se Pee Boo 
East Hartford, Conn -.| Sept. 18, 1886 Song sparrow 
PO ces eaee ees July 16, 1886 -| Sparrow -- Grasshoppers. 
1 eee ee ee Oei: 213; 1886) oo Se eee ---| Meadow mouse - Do. 
Sandy Spring, Maes: | J an. 28, 1887 |........--|------------------|---- O22 52-beee 
eee nee | Mar. 2 ABS! jasc o8 alas sc secosuee conte House monse ..-| Grasshopper. 
Ree eee arene Mouse hair ....- 
naps ot ome Sooeene House mouse...| Remains of in- 
sects. 
o cacranpeasecneses Meadow mouse. Do. 
ee ee ees White-footed 
mouse, house 
mouse. 
Song sparrow---|--- <a 
Cr ee ene) yes aS SR Do. 
Song | SPaLLow..--|=-e4-e esse ee eae 15 crickets, . 
Raat ise al pacmuaese oto A Grasshoppers, 


Wi eeieke Piao ae. ae ee ee ae Meadow mouse 
tle, spider. 
JADE. 28, ASST eran sora tesa ese encesons el Mouse ;---=2-5-- | Spider. 
Fane aee see ter ee eee eee ae Meadow mouse.) Grassh ODpeE Sy 
white grubs. 
Be AP eee Ae A) Bese iia cic Grasshoppers 
and crickets. 
ep eR aeer are Sept.26, 1887; =. Sse sco Seo cane ssae echo eae eee Grasshoppers, 
spider. 

WO ie etna eS Oct 28, 1887)|- 5.2505. 2)S252052-c caus oe leew ce epee ones Grasshoppers, 
crickets, spi- 
der. 

Shrew. 222250 | Grasshopper. 

Meadow mouse-. 

sot Po eeeeee eee Grasshoppers, 
| _ ete. 

Meadow mouse. Caterpillars. 

Mouse -. 22-2. -%2 

Meadow mouse. | Crickets, grass- 

hoppers. 
WO0'= >= =-s2s5ses-- Dec. 29,1886 }.-.....-.-. SDPALTOW) 2220. s22|bae5se. sees eee 
LOM eee Jan. 17,1886 |.-...-..-.- Song sparrow..-| White-footed 
mouse. 

WO Sete sans nae Feb. 8, 1886 |-.-....... Tree sparrow. .- -|----d0 =. --.--s.2= 

DOs eee eee ec. J) I886\|zcse55c5- secant aanscste: Meadow mouse - Grasshoniee e 
cricket, Be 

Se perce ee a Beetle. 
Meadow mouse 
2 shrews. 
Nov. 26,1886 |--2.ss.s5e|-isesemeses SAtele Meadow mouse.| Crickets. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 320 stomachs of the Sparrow Hawk 
(Falco sparverius )—Continued. 


OS ee eee es 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game 
birds. 
Chester County, Pa....| Feb. 7,1887 )---------- 
LS =a [ dant, 1250867 |. 2 ck 
10 esses erases Mar 1051886'}---5--.<- 
WO coaeecces c--~- anes (G1e8oil O22 So 
ION ae | Mar. 15, 1886 |.........- 
Donte te Sees Be aed eseeenr 
Wires s===-s5----| Jn, = Eek ocean eae 
Woes. -=--.---. I SG eee Bee 
1 a eee ‘Dee. SOUERGE Mee oe se 
2 ea ee Sans VOSISR Tes econ 
J ae Hehs. 94886 paa~ 5-52 
I G2. - na eens RES Se 
DO? --pp ae bet se ee eee Sees 
MQ nace oa <= 2c Jane | E880 f= 22255 22: 
IG oat eee Gat” ESAS AS erocas Geese eee 
1): Aes ase A Re D ad betsy Gt eee 
IDrs222 2 SAS aes eee Cay (Sees 
WG eessese.ccee~ [oo 5: Ci? eae Ree eer 
1 Ne eee Wate Shl [beoacwas 
100 pes ce eecenes ESS ey A eee ee 
WAS sescsccsnes ebay t 1887 |< acces 
OG eae San eHe Poe Baer Ut Se ase] ker Sea 8 
15 One oe RSeReee Bee CP Ras ee) odaaneenee 
Me oaars oe aces Nov.-29:1886 |2o5.=550.. 
WM opessececeses: plialgat Se EnG Pook. 
Pie sere as cos Wes 30-1879). --.2—5- 
: LUNE Se ease Dee. 16, 1879 |---.--. - =. 
Drayton Island, Fla..-} Feb. 20, 1885 
Gasheny Pao. oo ..<c5- Jan. 12,1881 
West Chester, eee Oct. 27,1880 
Chester County, Pa ...| Dec. 23, 1880 
Lee ee ae Jan. 12,1881 
Geter es cane ean. Lt, 1S8L 
10 2 tee eceeshee Sept. 24, 1880 
Ja eee eens Feb. 16, 1880 
Delaware County, Pa-..| Jan. 30,1880 
Chester County, Pa--.| Jan. 4,1881 
East Bradford, Pa--... Jan. 1,1880 
Chester County, Pa ...| Nov. 20, 1879 
Do Aug. 25, 1876 
-| July, 1870}. 
Jan. 16,1879}. 
Dixon ¢ County: Nebr..| July, 1865 
Dakota sa County, Nebr- -|-.-- do 
srr St See ee une, 1866 
Do = shencachosse: July, 1866 
SS Aug., 1867 
Cedar Caney, Nebr S25 |25 -- do 
Pierce County, Nebr..| July, 1869|.......... 
Sarpy Canny, Nebr caliSept:,, 1871 {<= . 222... 
Be eaaescsanocs DETTE Giant bP eee eS 
patos ConNebr-- | oept.... 1873S. << 6... 
Hale County, Ada Sa. Mar. ‘17, ay) Rene acre 
Gainsville, Fla.......- sans 4) 1888io. 2s. 5<s=2 
cane 1 SISRS eS cease. 
Dec: 7, 1887 |... 
Dec., 1887}... 
-| Jan. 19, 1885 }.. 


Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
Lea eouetese Meadow mouse -| Crickets, cater- 
pillars, spider. 
ree, SPabeG Waste one ee een oer 
es, meee ee [ao se weene season OE 
ake 5 Sete Pas i. .doseect eee el Cater prilarcs 
spider. 
ene See ae eee Eee oe Empty. 
Beare eee ae Meadow mouse -| Grasshoppers, 
larve. 
Fo skse cece |----do Sdecsesesus 
ee Scere Pee ee ees 8 larve, spider. 
ee ee oe Meadow mouse .| Larve. 
Sono: Spareow—cl-3— 5 5= eee oe 
ee Oe ee el (arte Ret ee Grasshoppers, 
beetles, larve. 
LS eees cowanse ae oo wanwemeesness Remains of in- 
sects. 
af Sn PER ce Meadow mouse - 
ne Sa eneee House mouse ...| Grasshoppers, 
10 larve. 
Ecveccedeneteecass Meadow mouse -| Grasshoppers, 
larv, beetle. 
Se elec lee tet House mouse --.-| Crickets, larve. 
mote Ae aenemace eee Meadow mouse -| 5 grasshoppers, 
5 larve, spi- 
der. 
See Sen teinwsenee totaal Pers Oi sacxe set 
Se ne Cope i eae eee oA 
Tree sparrow...|..-- Hae Re ESSE Caterpillar, 
crickets, spider. 
caine cocaecscasnss White-footed 
mouse. 


2 meadow mice - 


eee ee. rs 


Meadowlark . .- 
Junco 


[eeaawene set osameas EES 
WICC... 2 eee ee 


Meadowlark; 
sparrow. 


6 caterpillars, 6 
grasshoppers, 
spider. 

Tusects. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Grasshopper. 


Insects. 
Do. 


8 locusts, 27 
other insects. 


38 insects. 

29 insects. 

34 insects. 

22 insects. 

47 locusts. 

40 insects. 

37 insects. 

43 insecis. 

40 insects, frogs. 

Grasshoppers, 
crickets. 

Remains of in- 
sects. 

Larvez and other 
insects. 


Crickets. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 820 stomaahs of the Sparrow Hawk 
(Falco sparverius )—Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. oF eee Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
DITAS, 
Sandy Spring, Md ..-.| Apr. 2,1888/.......... Hield’sparrow.es|-o seen Sees eeee White grub, bee- 
tles, “spider. 
Chester County, Pa..-| Feb. 7, 1887 Caterpillar. 
East Bradford, Pa-.--- July 20,1886 
Chester County, Pa.-..| Ang. 3, 1886 Grasshoppers. 
Maplewood, N. J-- .| Jan. 11, 1886 
pon kowt Mountain, Mar. 31, 1882 Lizard. 
Ten 
enna : Vista, INeiee sen Oct. 11,1885 Crickets. 
Palatka, Fla.......-..- Feb. 19, 1881 2lizards, bee- 
tles, grasshop- 
pers. 
Ricene gi Nelicsecemniecl= Oily LOMUSSEr eee eases Small bird 2:33 |ceean- ee eee eee 12 grasshoppers. 
Hoes ee gece os oly 14, BBG ic 5 See. Foe Se ae ee Grasshoppers. 
St. Helena Island, 8. C-.| Dec. 30, LABS Leesa Ground! dovess: 222 seenee- eee 
New Orleans, La .-.---- Oct. 5, SSSI ee Sel ecee tl Pe eee 2 | ee ee Dung beetles, 
dragon flies. 
aeyen des Allomands;\| Dee; 18.1888" |). - soe ee a es eee ee | Se ee ee Dragon flies. 
Brockville, 1erGl ssasase Miar:26, 088 7et cece on tee. eemeccce cere IMOUSOs.2 -S2ecee 
ilnesadeiosgesse5e al OW eee aie | Fee vetrcn| Beene oe eee ae 2 meadow mice- - 
eeoeselaer County, “Apr. eM STO) ate ee 2 small birds....| Mouse.......... 
LOY ene apeaacde Sep b-3. 1885 ha eesec ce |baek coe eee e eater CE eee ee eee Small black in- 
sects. 
{ saoosea seco dune, 65188822 oak. nochere seen e aea| RCo sees eee ee 
Albany oar, NEM - =| Sunets 1881 | a 522 asa cece eee eee eaiee ee ee ee eee | Grasshoppers, 
bones. 

IOS Saessaonobos JApri lil 1882 "|e aoe a oes coe ceree eee ae eee eee eee Grasshoppers, 
cater pillars, 
other insects. 

IDO sasecogsos00n5 Noy 1 es2)|-- sees. Small bird... ess| sa eee ee eee eae 

IO Taeeaeeacas ce levi: 20 8e5 ow sa Saleen saesaee ee VeVi ces@enee ee eee Caterpillars. 

WH Asssaabcquoe Sepbe 211886 oe be lt one as ae ont eerie ee oA tS aoe Grassh oppers, 
other insects. 

DOmwee. sek eee oes Oct. == 1887! ss scsioc el eee tees eee eee ee Crickets. 

Ji get aS ape onsooe Decx—; 1886'|'s.~. 25.22 ee eee eee Empty 
Baialo Gap, §. Dak...| July -/2, 1888'|....2.s..:|s.cna ec aL ee 6 beetles 
WO eee. seeee eee July; 3, 1888: |; Se eee ee ee Grasshopper. 
OSes eek oi 2QO 25s wee Peco wc coe co eee oe ee ee 2 grasshoppers. 
Woodville, Minn -..--- “Apr. OF18885. ceoaes Sale aee eee toe eee | Meadow mouse. 35 beetles. 
Fast Hartford, Conn==| "Amol 30NISR7a| Pee see Sala ee reer ys eee Hoss SE ee Beetles. 
Custer, 8. Mais. July ISH Ese eee ee ae lee te ansee eee jy NLOUSC@ rep eaeiels <le= bebe 1: Ts 
beetle 
Bozeman, Mont -..---- Maro (5 888 a 2 ao ceti) oso ke ce ane ee eres tee eee 5 grasshoppers. 

Dees seoecesore Mee [QO see Se of eras ease | See See Eee 7 grasshoppers, 
lepidopterous 
larva. 

I isesO amas sos eu Maer 00 eSaee sel cesie st sabe aoe ee Renee ee eee 30 grasshoppers, 
lepidopterous .- 
larva. 

Iba Shesoedesaac- Asa gr., (61888 | 2S. 5 tales ee een ae Re ae een Ser meee 13 grasshoppers. 

UDO alarats sees ioe Ages BN1888 22.7 aces Da) pee anc oe eee ee eee ee ee 18 grasshoppers. 

1D aaa ses naeae ci Cpe oe BS See cta teenager i engin oe 22 grasshoppers. 

Gallatin County, Mont “Aug. Bip Ket oh eye olen be en Caen ars ie sbms Saas naGaciee 25 crickets and 
grasshopper s, 
beetles. 

IO SSacassensdone BU (eseeciciscl RAgenarcrn) mane aa aar Mane laaoseAodae wesc Ss 10 grasshoppers, 
beetles. 

Hillsdale, Mont ------- Ang. 24 1888 | ooss oc awe secon ke ileameenee dl beens aera ee mee 12 grasshoppers. 
Gallatin’ County; Mionti| Sept: 9, 1888\t sole 2s. s|pe son cec ce eee mcete|eaee see teeee ee eee 20 grasshoppers, 
15 crickets. 
WOneseossecesces SM Ola ose r act tee states ose eee. tee cee ee eee 35 grasshoppers, 
24 crickets, 1 
dragon-fly, 2 
spiders. 
Madisonmiver Mont...| Sept. 19) 1888) ose .2<252|ecc scm a-aece seer sone eeeaeer eee 10 grasshoppers. 
Fairmont, W. Va...--- Se) burp et ee os SEAS eS ccooda bebeno sn Sene—c= 5 grasshoppers, 
2 crickets. 

IO Shaeseese: Ieee Sept.19, 1888 oe oa < o)a|eawcaj<ciniecicicisnieiss Scio ceins See eee 5_ grasshoppers, 
Eeatyde , Spi- 

PD Omaee sciatic cee Sept..20; 1888) ee eet Soe tier soins 4 Seca eer tee 25 grasshoppers, _ 
10 katydids, 10 
crickets. k 

Sandy Spring, Md..... MOC; 18; 188Bi|\- see see anc ee wee cercenee Meadow mouse.| 14 crickets, 12 — 
spiders, 13 ~ 
grasshoppers. # 

DO ioscescece ccs ne Dec..:28, 1888'S. occas sel cewcensmastin coamecle 45. OO stecscsenes 2 lepidopterous! 
larye. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 320 stomachs of the Sparrow Hawk 
(Falco sparverius )—Continued. 


Mammals. 


Meadow mouse - 


House mouse ... 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. 
birds. 

Santyespring.Md-. = |Dec. 28, 1888 |-< 255.26. -|- son ce eecse cesses 
10 oaaseehenesess Wee 29" IS8B |socaceno= c[acwces cease ccees= 

Amityville, N. Y .....-. OC OFASBS) sos eten| nsec cme sac cceisls 

Flatbush, N. Y .......- JGeverta lea ty | ie Be Sean pd AR Seek ry ee es 
DG -aceodesescer SGpta28: USSSi tans coin ol clccieielstsicwinn esac 

Titusville, Fla . ee ronate Angew 14 | 1888) | acess ce o6|oecesescseeces=--- 

Saint Lucie, Fla.-.....-. Bae ty TEE EE Seeepes| pososeeceoescoeee 

Fort Drum, Fla ..-.---- Octal GelS88) esse joce.| F.2 Seeelnc ct asceese 
IDO. sSecponpesdaes =O Bescsed pccococeer SCnarerereeroneeer 

Cisco, Vex ----....-...- Sept. 17, 1888 |......-.--]------------------ 

Eastland, Tex ......... O Gti 4 91888) Rec acsce cic sac Joenetoce seen 

Sandy Spring, Md..... ane! 981889) leases ss Lecce acceeees. 
Opec eseesoses PAN eo SSO) | Pees eocters-|| 8s sees. cmeies ce 
1g seceesarensce dein VRE aa: aooasne| ekooacbesccarcserd Snes 

Lawrence, N.Y .....-- AN LOE SSO |' tevoac a(4| Daas sess alc besce 

Phoenix, Ariz......... Weyl) GEE) pease crore cjsanessaoon0s dasece 

Waterloo, Ind....-....- PAI Ee 11889) eee cae e aS oleisieesscte conus 

Sanennanciscom: Mb. Ang 92) 1 889i oa cisiec a 2c|erescec<--iese--- 5 

Ariz. 
1) 466Gb Secs see Aug. 3, 1888 |........-. Jbacinoooetbcseaecae 
TO Jo SoeeneSseeee Ari rede 1 SRO) tice cia 8 alae os ee een 
1D). Se saeceeessce PATI NGS 1889) | once ase ono caeise SStc seer 
101 cecopSsnese0n5 DOD b Onl OG ON ac owe sea bem nalaeine sels eee 

Geand) @anon:-Ariz.... .| Sept: 14; 1889)|......---.|..----2--cse<c--es 

Greensboro, Ala......- Sept. 29, 1889 |.......-.-- \Wiarblenmacces = 

Maryland =o. 5. cc... Oct. 13; 1889) s5=--- 22. = Redwing black 

; bird. 

Raleigh, N. C.........- Octal. 1885) Hees accsaltoceeceeasce s-eeee 
HOG Mtarsanelni cscs ce Jan. 16, 1886 |.......... Carolina wren 
eee et Apr: 6; 1866\|2..05--..0].-.<-20c00--ac0~- 
ID eb oacepocecees ING bis IPAS EE) Seccareeor Sparrow, warb 

ler. 
IU Sosa aoe ener DEPesM owl SSG) |e cma tess eee coe eigen ee 
tetas oo. Sey OT AIG ec coe aed Secec a aaee aes 
101). Sn esc eee eae ota OVIS86) Osis seca r|ponesmcisconceeee cs 
ID 665 ee ScRe eee DGGae 20s SSO) Me ssemitee terme orem cS ae ec te 
19102 Se eee Hebi 4 188i|S2ne>=- 55,2 Small bird ...... 
WO Reae soaks =. 2 HED LO MISS TEs 202 see OOM 2 Seen cae 
HD Giees elas. <3 BAST Imes EOS nannae aca lmsemeitociss « Soeerctos 
Ds ca eee ENG DIS TEST |e ON ee Ree na es tei 
NWO Weeee encase PASI ONO MSS lal ave seelta | Saeedackecsene ese 
LAS ee eee EDU ST, toca eee nwieciecwlon ca soesee 
Gp et Sooeis BOOP te oe Pee ee Coe tei is cee tice 
100) anaes ‘Sept. DRISS i Beacons cee teenie stone ea ooeee 
LO SSC non Cn SE Pha Owl RST |e see sere | eee ses ss cies eed 
LU Ga eceeeereres EDU aA MISSIN Soko kem ele eens sass. 
Westen e ces Ot. 8) 1887 |. osc2cn. io 
OF ae = 2 3 (DOC 2OMIS8 Ti [sone ee cee Small bird 
ae Reece see DU sol el Opa Sener ae eee eee se | oe te 
ope ae icin ts tee) | tee ete oe 2 etme cc case 
Hale Bent. NEY AR oe Nov. 28, 1889 |--.22.:... Nee eae ol Samal ee toon ce ee 


Miscellaneous. 


12 lepidopterous 
larve, 8 crick- 
ets, spider. 


-| 4erickets, grass- 


hopper. 

10 grasshoppers 
and crickets. 
15 lepidopterous 
larve, 2 spi- 
ders, grass- 
hoppers, bee- 

tle. 


5 grasshoppers. 
Lizard, 3 grass- 
hoppers, other 
insects. 
Beetles, lepidop- 
terous larve. 
Cricket, beetle. 
Spider, grass- 
hopper. 


. 3 large grasshop- 


pers. 

4 grasshoppers, 
4 spiders. 

1 lepidopterous 
larva, 2 crick- 
ets. 


20 lepidopterous 
larve, cricket, 
spider, grass- 
hopper. 

Grass hoppers, 
beetles. 

10 grasshoppers, 
beetle, katy- 
did, spider. 

12 grasshoppers, 
beetle. 

8 grasshoppers. 

Grasshoppers. 

Do. 

Grasshoppers, 
crickets. 

Grasshoppers, 

Large beetle. 


Grass hoppers, 
beetle larve. 


2 grubs, small 
beetles, fly. 
Fly. 


Insects. 
Grasshoppers. 
Do. 


Do. 
Insect remains. 


Empty. 

2 lizards, 
insects. 

Cricket. 

Empty. 

Grasshopper, 
katydid. 

Grasshoppers. 

Insects. 

SE nee vee. 


spider, 


Lizard, insects. 

Grasshoppers. 

25 grasshoppers, 
5 crickets, 2 
larvx, 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 320 stomachs of the Sparrow Hawk 
(Falco sparverius)—Continued. 


, Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game 
birds. 
Bands SUrine Md.) = ams «B90 Ween ee cine 
Sigcncenanserc Sadi ey too ON eet eas al's 
Hale County, Ala... -- Dec. 28,1889\--.-.- 
Rockaway, N. Y ....-- Sept. 21, 1889 }.....-.... 
IDEs asap se a0) Sse nese Secoeesoec 
San Francisco Mt., Ariz} Aug. 3, 1889 |---------- 
Greensboro, Ala ..---- Haba 0 s18b0!|see- oe 
West Point, N. Y.---. Jone Ptiag Wl as aoe 
Circleville, Ohio..----.- Weer r4 1880 |s-<s so - = 
Prescott, Ariz. ---.---- Mar 21) 1884 seo... 
Camp Verde, Ariz-..-- Apr. 1, 1884 
Whipple Bar’acks, Ariz) Apr. 22, 1884)... 
Yavapai County, Ariz.) Apr. 26, 1884 
Camp Berds, Ariz eee ite 29, 1884 
sophouS Shc asos soci aneeece 
De 3 Tao Ops eee May 2,1884 |... 
IDiedse eis de sase EPadomet ates 
DY Se egEenaaerd F SPOOO fre wo cial} ares sesh 
WOweaeeee ness May 23,1884 |.......--.| 
BSS seid May 28,1884 |.........- 
iesStasnqsedops “Spade TEE STEEL Ro ees EE 
1D) sacn=oeSoneors |e BOO Rese. Sales See 
Wipe eek ess Sengelitessine sees 7 
Oe Sacee eee ooee Sept. 15, 1884 |.-.......- 
ID) te mo Sobeesod BOoe Gi 5 s8eScelbescaasenc 
Iiyehéeaodeecadss Read DOlsecsceal sete sees 
10It) --Bosoocceeoon Gee ei anes 5a oS =PGEe 
Do Sept. 19, 1884 |...... 
Fort Apache, Ariz....| Oct. 13,1884 |.--.....-. 


Gila River, San Carlos,| Oct. 17, 1884 
Ariz. 

Gila River, Arizona... 

Cataract Creek, Ariz. - 


Oct. 19, 1884 | 
Nov. 11, 1884 


Camp Verde, Ariz-..-. Dec. 

1 De eae oe Dec. 17, 1884 
WO ee epee ne’ 27% Feb. 9,1885 
Omer eeemcs son ec l= “d0see 2352 
NOG ESL oe stewtes Jose Feb. 19, 1885 
WO eee sce ce ve Mar. 4.1885 
IW Soe seeooesae Mar. 20, 1885 | 
200 ease 

Nov. 9, 1885 

DOM es eee ccs Dee. 14, 1885 
Om es anes ssa Apr. 4, 1886 
WOiwostesmie ca. e Sept. 14, 1886 
SDD secs wer aise sae Dec. 20, 1887 
WOPiote ces cea sie Jan. 11,1888 
~ ee eine Uns se Feb. 8, 1888 


abeios ds Soseeioe Feb. 13, 1888 
Clay chaaty, S. Dak. .| Aug. 29, 1889 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. ... Sept. 3, 1890 


Morristown, N.J 
Portland, Conn 


Sept. 1, 1890 
Sept. 10, 1890 


Apr. 26, 1890 


Union County, Ky -..-. 


LO Rea AoE Oct: 4, 1890 
MOnsfsectenee see Oct. 11, 1890 
DOR aseeeiee as cee Oct. 25, 1890 
Wo sgescecesce ots Nov. 5, 1890 


Gel SB4 ete se 


Other birds. 


Mammals. 


eee eee ee meee wm scece 


“Short-tailed_ 
shrew. 
Hair 


Miscellaneous. 


Grasshoppers. 


-| 2grasshoppers, 1 


cricket, 1 bee- 
tle. 

2 spiders, 3 bee- 
tles, 6 grass- 
hoppers, 10 
crickets, larva. 

Dragon flies. 

24 crickets. 

8 grasshoppers. 


Empty. 
5 Nf 


0. 
Moth, 
sects. 
Empty. 
Insect remains. 
Insects. 


other in- 


Beetles, other in- 
sects. 

Empty. 

Insect remains. 
Do. 

Green grasshop- 
pers. 

Tnipay. 


Guinness 


Beetles, spiders. 


Insect remains. 
Grasshoppers, 
= buttery 
mp 
bo MA 


Insect remains. 
Insect remains, 
spiders. 
Empty. 
Caterpillars. 
Grass hoppers, 
caterpillars, 
and beetles. 
Insects. 
Grasshoppers, 
other insects. 
Empty. 


Grasshoppers. 
qusteis: 
mpty 
Do. 


Do. 
35 crickets. 
5 spiders, larva, 
katydid. 
7 prasshopuees 
crickets, 
spmisshonners, 
ite grub 
larve, spider, 
grasshopper. 
15 crickets. 
Empty. 
Cricket and 
beetleremains. 
8 grasshoppers, 
2 crickets. - 
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Table showing the results of ecaminations of 320 stomachs of the Sparrow Hawk 
(Faleo sparverius )—Continued. 


Locality. Date. 


Poultry 
or game 
birds. 


Other birds. 


Union County, Ky -.-..| Nov. 28, 1890 


Dec. 5, 1890 
Dec. 13, 1890 


1D) G6 66a FSBO CoCr Raeiet Nimeracaie 
DO seas: fabecec% Mar. 21, 1891 
Gorham, Maine ....... Aug.10, 1889 
Westbrook, Maine ....| Apr. 21, 1890 
Sandy Spring, Md..... Mar. 13, 1892 
DOs eeaeeat pan 32 Mar, i9, 1892 
Portland, Conn..-...... Mar. 7, 1891 
Jacksonville, I]....... Mar. 26, 1892 
WOkeoesece sees cos eee GON et tale 
Oeics sa cates eee tlO) =a 58 
Danville, Tenn.....--. June 29, 1892, 
Sandy Spring, Md..... Jan. 6, 1892 
Wie Sess vee---| oan. 8, 1892 
IO Oieasgeeees eaters A OO. ee 
Ashton, Minn......... May 14, 1892 
Sandy Spring, Md..... Mar.30, 1892 
WGjesccaceeciecacts Mar.15, 1892 
ID was secorocseae Jan. 11, 1891 
ID eeaeedeocob ase pape Gis Geeee 
10D egaccoeccemnes meee doves sos 
DOpee ea sais koretc-= Jan. 16, 1892 
VON ss isneeewn= =i Jan. 11, 1891 
TOW ss55554 ooodeee Jan. 14, 1891 
IO scacAScb cst ABH APEC eee 


Feb. 8, 1892 
Jan. 20, 1892 
Jan. 14, 1891 
Mar. 15, 1892 
May 31, 1892 


Onaga, Kans .......... Apr. 20, 1892 


eet eree ee 


sss eee res 


sect eweene 


Small sparrow -- 


Tree sparrow .-.- - 


English sparrow) 


Small bird 


Song sparrow... 

2 sparrows 

Junco, and small 
sparrow. 


Tree sparrow. -- 
Junco 


See ee eae 


Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
aonccace eseeeee---| 20 grasshoppers, 
8 dung beetle 
Jarve. 
Sqqddbocnocsuactets 1 grasshopper. 
1 meadow mouse 
Goole sot centenoee Beetle, cricket. 
Seen ccenec = scene PO STASSRODPerss 
1lmeadow mouse, 
3 small short- 
tailed shrews. 
House mouse, 
small sh or t- 
tailed shrew. 
Housemouse..-.- 

2 eayescra cists eater mea Grasshopper, 
cricket, and 
beetle remains. 

| Mouse hair..... 7 caterpillars, 4 
crickets, 5 


Se 


2 house mice. ... 
Housemouse. .-. 


House mouse, 
meadow mouse 
Meadow mouse .- 


2 house mice. ... 
House mouse . .- 
2 house mice.... 


wee e ce www e ee eee e ee 


Meadow mouse. 


small snakes. 


Weert peseaciccec Cricket, grass- 

hopper. 
Small short tail- 
ed shrew. 

Se RSoecnS soaoogoce 2 grasshoppers, 
cricket. 

nie onic eae sneer 4 crickets,  cat- 
erpillar. 

Meadow mouse .| 3 crickets. 
Mouse.....-...- Cricket. 
Uthissetetceseeee as Beetle 
Sisniaeiere serene cin Empty. 
White footed us 
mouse, small 
shorttailed 
shrew. 

Liuatiseme nracinan ater Empty. 

POS A es Sei Pe Green snake, 
spider, insect 
remains. 

Paaeshct vee eee 12 crickets, bee- 


tle. 
83 caterpillars, 
beetle. 


1 


Empty. 
Caterpillar, 


Beetle; spider. 

Centiped, grass- 
hopper. 

Grasshopper and 
caterpillar re- 
mains. 


SumMAry.—Of 320 stomachs examined, 1 contained a gamebird; 53, other birds; 89, mice; 12, other 
mammals; 12, reptiles or batrachians; 215, insects; 29, spiders; and 29 were empty. 
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AUDUBON’S CARACARA, 
Polyborus cheriway. 


Audubon’s Caracara is a tropical species inhabiting northern South 
America, Central America, Mexico, and the southern United States, 
Florida, Texas, and Arizona. In the southern part of Texas, along the 
Rio Grande, it is more common in winter than during the warmer 
months, as individuals from the North join those that summer there. 
A closely allied species (Polyborus tharus) inhabits the whole of South 
America except the northern part, and a third one (Polyborus lutosus) 
is restricted to Guadalupe Island, Lower California. 

The food of the Caracara more closely resembles that of the true vul- 
tures than that of the hawks proper. Like the vultures, it feeds greedily 
on dead animal matter of all kinds, seemingly having little preference 
for any particular sort. In the vicinity of slaughter-houses or about the 
carcasses of the larger animals, it may be seen in company with turkey 
buzzards devouring the bits of offal or carrion. The Caracara feeds 
also on lizards, snakes, frogs, young alligators, crabs, craw-fish, insects, 
and young birds. Itis very partialto snakes and destroys large numbers 
of them and also feeds on the dead ones. Small mammals are eaten in 
considerable numbers. The crops of three halfgrown young which Mr. 
G. B. Sennett secured at Lomita, Tex., were filled with mice. Lieut. 
Couch states that it destroys large numbers of the Texas field rat 
(Sigmodon berlandiert). (U.S. and Mexican Boundary Survey, 1852, 
vol. 11, part 11, Birds, p. 4.) Mr. H. Nehrling informs us that in catch- 
ing prairie dogs it hunts in pairs. It will sometimes attack animals 
as large as full-grown hares, as the following from Dr. J. C. Merrill 
demonstrates: [have seen a Caracara chase a jackass rabbit for some 
distance through open mesquit chaparral, and while it was in sight the 
bird kept within a few feet of the animal and constantly gained on it, 
in spite of its sharp turns and bounds. If one bird has caught a snake 
or field-mouse, its companions that may happen to see it at once pursue, 
and a chase follows very different from what is seen among the vul- 
tures. (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. vol. 1, 1878, p. 153.) 

The stomach of a specimen from ¥lorida, which Audubon examined, 
contained the remains of a bullfrog, numerous hard-shelled worms, and 
a quantity of horse and deer hair. (Ornith. Biography, vol. 1, p. 
351.) In certain sections this bird is reported as feeding quite exten- 
sively on the ticks which infest the domesticated animals. 

Waterfowl which have fallen out of reach of the gunner are taken 
whenever found. Mr. W. B. Barrows informs the writer that in one 
instance, while duck shootingin the Argentine Republic, a species closely 
allied to the one under consideration, attempted to carry off a duck 
which had been left lying on the surface of the water near him, and if 
was necessary to make considerable demonstration to seare it off, 


_ 


ive 


at . 5 ” 
ee 
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The Mexican Eagle, as this species is sometimes called, is an inof- 
fensive bird, feeding for the most part on carrion and offal. Besides 
doing great service as a scavenger, it destroys numerous small rodents 
as well as injurious insects, for which it deserves protection. 

The nest, which in most cases is a mere platform with a shallow 
depression, is a bulky structure, composed of small twigs, flags, reeds, 
coarse grass, or weed stalks, lined with fine grass, leaves, cotton, or 
Spanish moss. Itis to be found in a great variety of situations according 
to the locality; on the plains where there is a scarcity of suitable vegeta- 
tion it is placed in low bushes a few feet high, while along the river bot- 
toms where large trees abound, itis located high up among the branches 
40 or 50 feet from the ground. The eggs, which are from two to four in 
number, are deposited in the first half of April, in most if not all portions 
of its United States range. Both males and females assist in the du- 


ties of incubation. In most parts of the country the bird is considered 


shy, not allowing a person to approach within gun range, though in 
some of the southern countries it is as tame and unsuspicious as the 
vultures with which it associates. 

The Caracara has the habit in common with some other birds of sit- 
ting for hours in an exposed place with ruffled plumage and half-spread 
wings exposed to the sun, for the purpose of absorbing the warmth of 
its rays. Unlike most of the birds of prey this species walks on the 
ground with ease and grace, and is able to catch agile insects by run- 
ning after them. Unlike most birds of prey the Caracara frequently 
carries food in its beak while flying, though the larger morsels, as well as 
the nesting material, are usually held in the talons. The flight is strong 
and elegant and resembles closely that of the turkey-buzzard. 


DESCRIPTION. 


General plumage, black, with upper part of back and breast barred 
with white; lower portion of head, neck, chest, and feathers covering 
base of tail, soiled white; upper two-thirds of tail white, crossed by 
about thirteen to fourteen narrow bars. 

Length: 20.50 to 25 inches (520 to 635™"); extent, 47 to 49 inches 
(1194 to 1245™™); wing, 14.50 to 16.50 inches (367 to 419™™); tail, 8.75 
to 10 inches (222 to 254™™). 


Table showing the resulis of examinations of 2 stomachs of Audubon’s Caracara 
(Polyborus cheriway). 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
birds. 
Magdalena, Mex -.----- Nov. 2, 1889 ccc eates bate ea ee oleae ee | Maggots; car- 
rion. 
Perini Or ATI ZONE <a NOWeo. 1GBG! |= <savseece|o— = aces cecee ocak einer se ot ee 


SumMary.—Of two stomachs examined, one contained carrion and maggots and the other mammal 
remains. 
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OSPREY. 


Pandion haliztus carolinensis. 


[Plate 18—Adult.] 


The Fish Hawk or American Osprey inhabits tropical and temperate 
America, ranging north to Labrador, Hudson Bay, and Alaska. It 
winters commonly in the southern United States, and in this region it 
breeds regularly in suitable localities north to the limit of its range. It 
arrives in southern New York in the latter part of March, and in Lab- 
rador and the north during the first week in May. The typical species, 
from which the American bird is scarcely separable, inhabits the whole 
of Europe, Africa, and northern Asia as far south as India and China. 

The food of the Osprey consists entirely of fish which it captures, 
although in rare cases, when hard pressed, it has been known to pick 
up dead ones from the surface of the water. From the nature of its 
food, it must of necessity dwell near bodies of water of more or less 
extent, which are inhabited by an abundance of fish, especially such 
species as habitually swim in schools near the surface. In some locali- 
ties, where there are extensive stretches of shallow water inhabited 
by an abundance of fish, the Fish Hawk often occurs in colonies of 
several hundred individuals, while in less favorable localities, a pair or 
so only are found. 

The writer had exceptionally good opportunities in the lower Hudson 
Valley, New York, to study the bird while procuring its food, and in no 
instance was it observed to capture any fish except menhaden, herring, 
goldfish, or sunfish. When preparing to capture a fish this Hawk 
descends with great velocity at an acute angle, striking the water 
breast first, often disappearing under the surface in a mass of foam. 
The writer knows of one instance where an individual in striking at a 
fish in Croton Lake, New York, broke its wing. The persons observing 
its descent, wondering why it did not fly away, rowed up and discoy- 
ered its condition. 

The season as well as the locality has considerable to do with the 
kind of fish caught by the Osprey. It has been known to capture 
shad, catfish, perch, trout, ete. Wilson speaks of a shad a Fish Hawk 
captured and had partly eaten, which in that condition weighed six 
pounds. Nuttall states that fish weighing six to eight pounds are 
sometimes taken by the Osprey. 

It has been said that the Fish Hawk will occasionally strike a large 
fish like a bass or sturgeon and, being unable to loosen its hold, is ear- 
ried under and drowned. Large fish with dead Fish Hawks attached 
have been cast up by the waves on the beach. Although the Osprey 
feeds exclusively on fish, which in any form are of more or less value 
to man, with few exceptions, it feeds upon such species as are of the 


a 
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least use as food. The fishermen, who are the ones most interested, 
welcome the appearance of this bird in spring, as it indicates the 
advance of schools of fish and, with few exceptions, they object to its 
being molested or killed. Fish Hawks are encouraged to nest in the 
vicinity of the house, not only for the picturesque appearance of the 
nest and birds, but also because it is believed that they keep off 
other Hawks which might do damage to the poultry. 

The nest is occupied for years and, as new material is added each 
season, it soon becomes a bulky structure, sometimes measuring five feet 
in diameter. It is composed of large sticks, brush, rubbish of various 
kinds, including weed or cornstalks, and lined with soft material. such 
as seaweed, cedar bark, corn leaves, etc.; in exceptional cases it is com- 
posed almost wholly of kelp or other seaweeds. The nest is placed in 
trees, on telegraph poles, projections from cliffs, deserted buildings, or 
on the ground among the reeds or some eminence of the open sea 
beach. A very large proportion of the nests are situated in trees, 
usually on the top of the tallest in the neighborhood, and in plain sight 
from the surrounding country. The tree chosen is in most cases dead 
at the top; it is said that if a live one be selected, after a few years the 
portion near the nest dies from contact with the large amount of rub- 
bish or the oily and saline deposits on it. In a few cases Fish Hawks 
have been reported to repair their nests before leaving for the south in 
the autumn. 

The eggs, which are commonly two or three in number, are deposited 
at widely different dates in the northern and southern portions of its 
range. In Florida the full complement of eggs is deposited in January, 
in New Jersey and Maryland in May, and in Labrador and the North 
during the latter part of June. 

The young are slow-growing and remain in the nest a long time after 
they are fully fledged before attempting to fly, and it is stated that the 
parents sometimes have to drive them from the nest. The male assists 
in incubation and also feeds his mate during this period. 

The Fish Hawk is a gentle bird and never molests other species, 
even allowing the grackles and night-herons to build their nests and 
rear young in the interstices of its own nest. Unlike the Eagles itis a 
brave bird, defending its home against intruders and even attacking 
man when he molests its eggs or young. 

The Fish Hawk is very much attached to particular trees to which 
it resorts to devour the fish captured; oftentimes these may be situated 
several miles from the’ body of water furnishing the food supply. The 
flight, like that of many of the heavier birds of prey, is ordinarily slow 
and labored, but when soaring or flying high in the air it is not sur- 
passed by the Eagles. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


Claws of the same length, narrower and rounder on under side. 
Above, plain dusky brown, tail more grayish, narrowly tipped with 
white, and crossed by about six or seven narrow bands of dusky; 
head, neck, and lower parts white, the chest sometimes slightly 
blotched with brown; sides of head with dusky stripe, top more or less 
streaked with dusky. . 

Length: 20.75 to 25 inches (527 to 635™™); extent, 65 to 70.50 inches 
(1650 to 1790™"); wing, 17 to 21 inches (432 to 533™™); tail, 7 to 10 
inches (178 to 254™™),. 


Table showing the results of examinations of 12 stomachs of the Fish Hawk 
(Pandion halietus carolinensis). 


i Poultry | 
Locality. Date. as ame Other birds. | Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
ylraus. | 
Sa ee - - | -- — 
Ercildoun, Pa.....--.-- | Oct. 5,1889 pee eiaate | saseeneceemaias ace acne pases eeiete | Fish. 
Bellerontamoen Onis ==.) Aue, 20) 4S89) |e eee lee mene ne eee ae eee | 3 sunfish. 
pees ok fe tos EE PR AOS poo See eee No anne eae ane eee ee are eee eee | Yellow perch. 
West Point, N. Y..--.-.- Mets.” 1. Tester yee os crt oe Se ee eh sete ie nna Lae | Fishes. 
JEN Na) TEE ING a Sg NIE ee a Re 8 |e eB ag) ee ose acs se eee | ah S08 
1D RSet as eee NOW? 20, LS7aie es ocean [oo aoe cee et ee Sere oceee Goldfish. 
iON) eats ee SOPOT S, Led eal eras cme sale yotoa clea e msloe lee Sata Aamiere rela eae otal eae | Empty. 
Oe ANG Mea by Nile | SODbs Ay LGSa | cere e a hele meen sere ee all eee eines ear | Fish. 
Mav apACOuniy, A TiZ5| MUO LO S86) a2. tele a ncaa teem seine =a celine neces eee | Hump-backed 
| | ; sucker. 
Camp Verde, Ariz ....-. Fey 7A Fey fy Ee aeeeaen baaee socceS Smee bees spsboosscsie= | Suckers and 
| bony-tails 
Plover Mills, Ont...... (TS eal Reeser or eeeeee auneees Bats SSE EA Gar 2 | Mullet. 
Morristown, N.J-...--| Oct. 1,1890 Feces ata geameaes Pron cbcesee ae | Tom cod. 
| 


Summanry.—Of 12 stomachs examined, 11 contained fish, and 1 was empty. 


BARN OWL. 
Strix pratincola. 
[Plate 19—Adult.] 


The genus Strix, to which our Barn Owl belongs, is chiefly tropical. 
Both in the northern and southern hemispheres, however it passes into 
the temperate zones, while the greatest extension of range from the 
tropies is reached in western Europe, where a species is found common 
in the British Isles. Closely related species occur in nearly all warm 
and temperate parts of the globe. 

The bird which forms the subject of the present paper is found in 
the warmer parts of the United States and Mexico, while closely re- 
lated geographical races occur in the West Indies, Central and South 
America. Along the Atlantic coast of the United States it is found 
casually as far north as southern New England and New York. From 
southern Virginia south and westward, including the southern tier of 
States, it is not numerous, although in California it is the most abun- 
dant Owl. On the Pacific coast it extends northward into Oregon, and 
in the Mississippi Valley reaches southern Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
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Michigan, and has been captured in southern Ontario. It migrates 
more or less in the northern part of its range and there is an appreci- 
able increase in the number of individuals to the southward during 
the fall months. 

Soon after the sun has passed the horizon and the first indications 
of twilight appear, this Owl emerges from its retreat and hurries to 
the hunting ground. It commonly resorts to the low meadow, prairie, 
and marsh lands, where its favorite prey abounds. 

All testimony goes to show that the Barn Owl is one of the most 
beneficial of rapacious birds. Audubon says of the American species: 
“After long observation, I am satisfied that our bird feeds entirely on 
the smaller species of quadrupeds, for I have never found any portions 
of birds about their nests, not even the remains of a single feather in the 
pellets which they regurgitate, and which are always formed of the bones 
and hair of quadrupeds.” (Ornithological Biography, vol. 11, p. 406.) 

Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, in an article on the Barn Owl, says: “The 
utility of the owl is illustrated by Lord Lilford with a very amusing 
anecdote. He states that when he was a schoolboy he had a half: 
grown barn owl that he regaled on one occasion with as many mice as 
it would swallow. Eight in quick succession disappeared down the 
capacious gullet of the owl, the ninth followed all but the tail, which 
for some time hung out of the mouth of the bird, but the quick diges- 
tion of these raptores is well illustrated by the fact that in three hours 
the owl was ready for a second meal, and took four additional mice. 

‘Tf this is the performance of a single bird, the effect that the feeding 
of nests of six or seven young would have on the numbers of rats and 
mice in a district is self-evident. Lord Lilford says that he has seen a 
pair of barn owls bring food to their nest no less than seventeen times 
within half an hour. This rate, if continued for only four hours out of 
the twenty-four, would give (if we include the animals eaten by the old 
birds themselves) more than 150 ‘rats and mice and such small deer’ 
destroyed daily for the support of one nest of owls. Is it surprising 
that vermin abound where their natural enemies have been extermin- 
ated by farmers, gamekeepers, and plumassiers? 

“At this present time, when a plague of rats infest many districts of 
the country, I need make no excuse for quoting the experience of so 
sound and practical an ornithologist as the president of the B. O. LO 
on the utility of the barn owl.” (Field, vol. Lxxv, No. 1956, June 21, 
1890, p. 906.) 

Its food undoubtedly consists principally of several species of rodents 
which, from their great numbers and destructive habits, are a curse to 
the country they inhabit. The pouched gopher is one of the most de- 
structive of this group, not only to vegetable and grain crops, but also 
to shade and fruit trees. The depredations in the latter case, which 
consists in the gnawing or entire removal of the roots, are the more 
Serious as they often result in the total destruction of groves and 
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orchards. In California the favorite food of the Barn Owl is a 
species of pouched gopher. All the stomachs and pellets which we 
have received from that State contained the remains of this animal. 
The following extract from a letter by Clark P. Streator, gives import- 
ant testimony on the subject: 

“Tn examining a large number of nests at all months of the year, I 
have found nothing but gophers | Thomomys|, except on one occasion 
when there were one or two specimens of Brewer's blackbird. On 
further investigation I found a deposit of pellets of nothing but gopher 
hair and bones which had been ejected by the owls, and had accumu- 
lated in a few instances to the extent of two or three cubic feet in the 
trees in which they had lived. Ialso found thatin the breeding season 
it was not uncommon to find six or more gophers, that were not eaten by 
the young, laying about the nest. I have found gophers in the nests 
at other times than the breeding season, but not in such abundance.” 

Prof. B. W. Evermann, who has had considerable experience with 
the bird in California, writes of its food as follows: 

“Their food consists principally of the gopher (Thomomys talpoides 
bulbivorus) and the California ground squirrel (Spermophilus gram- 
murus beecheyi), both of which are so destructive to growing crops and 
fruit trees on the Pacific coast. Other small mammals, particularly 
rabbits, birds, and insects go to make up its bill of fare. * * * 
This owl is not large, yet it must be a very strong and courageous 
bird, as evinced by the fact that I have often found in its burrows por- 
tions of the large jackass hare (Lepus californicus) or ‘narrow-gauged 
mule,’ as popularly known in California.” (Ornithologist and Odlogist, 
vol. VII, 1882, pp. 97-98.) 

In the East its food consists largely of mice and rats, which it de- 
stroys with as much energy as it does the gophers in the West. All 
the common species, including the meadow, house, and white-footed 
mice, as well as the common rat, are eaten with equal relish. 

In certain portions of the Southern States where the cotton rat is 
very numerous and destructive to many of the crops, the Barn Owl, 
together with several other species of Hawks and Owls as well as a 
number of predatory mammals, feeds extensively on them. Four 
‘pellets’ sent by Dr. W. C. Avery, from Greensboro, Ala., contained 
nothing except the remains of this mammal. 

Audubon and Bachman, in their biography of the cotton rat, give the 
following: “This species supplies a considerable number of animals and 
birds with food. Foxes and wild-cats especially destroy thousands; we 
have observed minks coursing along the marshes in pursuit of them, 
and have frequently seen them with one of these Rats in their mouth. 
Marsh-hawks and several other species, may be constantly seen in the 
autumn and winter months sailing over the fields, looking out for the 
Cotton Rat. No animal in the Southern States becomes more regularly 
the food of #everal species of owls than this. The barred owl (Syrnium 
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nebulosum) is seen as early as the setting of the sun, flitting along the 
edges of old fields, seeking to make its usual evening meal on it or carry 
it off as food for its young. We were invited some years since to exam- 
ine the nest of the American barn owl (Strix Americana) in the loft of 
a Sugar refinery in Charleston. ‘There were several young of different 
sizes, and we ascertained that the only food on which they were fed 
was this Rat, to obtain which the old birds must have gone several 
miles.” (Quad. N. A., vol. 1, 1851, p. 231.) 

The following extract from an article by Charles Dury is interesting 
not only in showing to what extent the Barn Owl feeds on rats, but also 
in pointing out its amicable relations with the domesticated pigeons: 

““In October just past Mr. Biggs observed several large birds fly out 
of the town hall in Glendale. Three of these were killed and proved 
to be Barn Owls. Mr. Keys also killed one. On October 15 I received 
two specimens, male and female, that had been killed near Jones Sta- 
tion. In the stomach of one was a mouse, and in the other was an 
orthopterous insect, commonly called “ Katydid” (Cyrtophyllus conca- 
vus). October 16, Mr. Clifford Allen went to the town hall and placed 
a ladder up to the tower and climbed up there. There were four owls 
on a beam looking down at him, and one of these he shot. In this 
specimen, which was a female, was a nearly grown rat, from which the 
head had been bitten and the body swallowed entire. Mr. Allen closed 
the trap-door leading to the tower, and on the 18th I went to Glendale 
to examine the place. When Mr. Allen went up four owls flew out, 
one of which was killed, a female. The stomach contained two mice. 
On going up into the tower I was astonished at the sight presented. 
The floor and ledges were covered with the cast-up pellets of the birds. 
It is well known to ornithologists that all raptorial birds swallow much 
indigestible inatter, which is formed into balls in the stomach and 
afterwards cast up. These are called pellets. In this case they were 
by hundreds, and covered the floor several inches deep in places. I 
examined many of them, and found them made up entirely of the hair 
and bones of the smaller rodents, mostly mice. There must have been 
the débris of several thousand mice and rats. But the strangest part 
of the curious habitation was the flock of domestic pigeons that were 
living seemingly on intimate terms with the owls and, judging from the 
old pigeon nests, [ presume the pigeons had actually nested and reared 
young there. This seems to show the food of this owl to be almost ex- 
clusively mice and rats, and proves it to be a species of the greatest eco- 
nomic value.” (Journ. Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., vol, V1, pp. 237, 238.) 

Dr. John I. Northrop furnished the following note on the food of this 
Owl at Andros Island, Bahamas: ‘‘On March 25 we found two young 
ones not yet able to fly, and near by were the remains of the common 
rat of this island (Mus rattus). As is usual with this species, there was 
no nest, the birds resting on the ground. Around them for some dis- 
tance the surface was covered with the rejected food balls, composed 
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of the bones and hair of the rodent above mentioned, and, as no other 
bones were noticed, it is probable that the Owl’s principal article of 
diet was rat.” (Auk, vol. vi1I, 1891, p. 75.) 

The following in relation to the food of a family of owls found in a 
church steeple on Long Island is given by Mr. William Dutcher: 
“The floor on which they were was in a filthy condition, covered with 
pellets, and dead rats and mice in all stages of decomposition. There 
were also one young muskrat and some moles.” (Auk, vol. 111, 1886, 
p. 440.) 

During the summer of 1890 a pair of Barn Owls occupied one of the 
towers of the Smithsonian building in the city of Washington, where 
they reared seven young. On June 28, the writer ascended to their 
home and found the young more than half-grown. The floor was 
strewn with pellets, and the nest, which was in one corner, was com- 
posed of a mags of broken-down ones. An examination of 200 of these 
pellets gave a total of 454 skulls. Of these, 225 were meadow mice; 2, 
pine mice; 179, house mice; 20, rats; 6, jumping mice; 20, shrews; 1, 
star-nosed mole, and 1, vesper sparrow (Poocetes gramineus). 

Among other mammals on which it feeds more or less commonly, may 
be mentioned bats, shrews, and moles. Dr. Bernhard Altum, a number 
of years ago, examined 703 pellets disgorged by this species, and found 
a total of 2,551 skulls. Of these, 16 were bats; 3, rats; 930, mice; 1,579, 
shrews; 1, mole; 19, English sparrows, and 3, other birds. (Journal 
f. Ornithologie, 1863, pp. 43 and 217.) 

Mr. W. B. Barrows, in a paper on birds of the Lower Uruguay (Auk, 
vol. 1, 1884, p. 29), states that at night the deserted corridors of the col- 
lege was one of this Owl’s favorite hunting grounds for bats. ; 

A stomach of a specimen from Louisiana, examined by Dr. F. W. 
Langdon, contained the remains of 4 shrews (Blarina) and 4 mice (Hes- 
peromys). (Journ. Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. Iv, p. 152.) 

It is the exception for this owl to feed on birds, and probably it rarely 
does so except when other food is scarce. In one stomach only of those 
examined by the writer have the remains of birds been found. 

The following species of mammals and birds were positively identified 
among the stomach contents: 


MAMMALS. Thomomys umbrinus. 
Mus decumanus. 
Mus musculus. 
Condylura cristata. 


Perodipus ordii. 
Sitomys eremicus. 
Sitomys americanus. 


Perognathus. 

Onychomys melanophrys. : g 

‘ nels Reithrodontomys. 
Arvicola riparius. - 
Arvicola pinetorum. BINDS. 
Blarina exilipes. Molothrus ater. 
Blarina brevicauda. Poocetes gramineus. 
Sigmodon hispidus. Passerina amend. 


Zapus hudsonius. Pipilo aberti. 
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Among the large number of skulls of different animals found by Dr. 
Altum only 22 belonged to birds, of which 19 were those of the worthless 
English sparrow. 

The Barn Owl, like the other Owls, is fond of fish, and their remains 
have been found in its stomach. An interesting case in which the owl 
caught its own fish is cited by Seebohm: ‘ Waterton records an in- 
stance, which he saw himself, of a Barn Owl dropping down into a pond 
like an osprey and flying off with a fish.” (Hist. British Birds, vol. 1, 
1883, p. 150.) Insects are more or less often taken, for Prof. Aughey 
found a considerable number in all the specimens which he examined 
in Nebraska. 

It breeds sparingly in all suitable localities throughout the territory 
which it, inhabits, and in the Southwest, particular in Southern Cali- 
fornia, it breeds abundantly. Owing to the extensive range of the 
bird the nesting season varies widely. Thus, Prof. B. W. Evermann 
found full complements of eggs at Santa Paula, Cal., in February, while 
in southeastern Texas, H. Nehrling found eggs in the early part of May; 
in Florida, Maynard found that it nested in March, April, and May. 
Except in the more northern parts of its range, where it breeds as late 
as June, it is probable that the majority of eggs are deposited in March. 

In Europe the Barn Owl breeds more commonly in old ruins, church 
belfries, cavities in the abutments of bridges, and old walls. In Amer- 
ica, where few suitable ruins and open belfries exist, such nesting sites 
are comparatively uncommon. The most usual nesting site in the West 
is in cavities in the sides of gullies, which in California are called 
barrancas. These barraneas are nothing more than miniature canons, 
formed in the rainy season by torrents of water washing away the 
earth. The walls are nearly perpendicular and contain innumerable 
cavities. Some authors think the birds partially excavate the nesting 
site, but this seems to be doubtful, and if the holes are enlarged by 
artificial means it is probably by some rodent. Crevices in rocky cliffs 
are also used, as well as hollows in stubs and trees, and on one occasion 
Prof. Evermann found a pair using the deserted nest of a crow (Or- 
nithologist and Odlogist, vol. vir., April, 1882, p. 109). This instance 
of the use of a deserted nest is the only one which has come to the 
writer’s notice, and the habit must be extremely rare. In the Kast the 
habit of nesting in buildings is more frequent than elsewhere in the 
United States, though various other locations are also chosen. Barns, 
churches, cupolas of town halls, and ice-houses are used, and in the 
city of Washington a pair breeds in one of the towers of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The nest proper when placed in a cavity, whether of a tree or a bank, 
is usually nothing more than a few feathers from the parent bird, 
together with the accidental material found in the hollow. If placed 
in a building it is more bulky, and is composed generally of the mis- 
cellaneous rubbish which collects in such places, combined with the 
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remains of the broken pellets dropped by the birds. The number of 
eges in a nest is usually from four to seven, though Prot. Evermann 
found sets containing aS many as ten in Ventura County, Cal. Un- 
doubtedly, as with other species, the number of eggs depends upon the 
food supply, the number being greatest where food is most abundant. 

The period of incubation is from three to three and one-half weeks. 
As a bird will occasionally begin to set soon after the first egg is 
deposited and as eggs are laid on alternate days, the last one will not 
hatch until two weeks after the first. This habit accounts for the 
great difference in size in individuals of the same family. When the 
cavity containing the nest is large enough both birds usually occupy it. 

Unlike most of our Owls, which are hardy northern species, endur- 
ing very low temperatures with impunity, the Barn Owl seems to be 
unable to withstand much cold weather; in all probability it some- 
times perishes in the northern part of its range, when overtaken by 
severe weather, before being able to migrate. 

This Owl is one of the most distinctively nocturnal of the tribe, 
but like all the others it can see perfectly well in the brightest day- 
light, when for any reason it is required to leave its retreat. It usually 
sleeps during the day, sitting upright in a dark nook or crevice, in the 
shadow of a bridge or among the dense foliage of some grove or reedy 
marsh. Except in the breeding season the Barn Owl may be con- 
sidered more or less gregarious, families of seven or ten individuals 
being often found together, and colonies of fifty or more have been 
observed. 

Besides its shrieking or screeching note, which is heard more often 
in spring, it has a nasal one which has been termed a ‘snore.’ The 
peculiar and almost ludicrous expression of the physiognomy of this 
bird, as it sits upright with half-closed eyes, has suggested to the 
minds of many a fanciful resemblance to a monkey; hence the origin 
of the name ‘ Monkey-faced Owl,’ which is a common appellation for 
the bird in many parts of the country, especially Florida. In this State 
the credulous have been led to believe that certain birds with monkeys’ 
heads exist in the remote recesses of the Everglades. The plumage of 
this bird is even softer and more silky than that of the other Owls, and 
its flight, if possible, is more silent. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Facial disk not cireular, but somewhat triangular. Middle and inner 
claws of equal length; inner edge of middle claw jagged; wing long, 
reaching beyond tail when folded; tail about half the length of wing. 

Color.—Above, ochraceous-yellow, more or less marbled with white 
or ashy, and speckled with black, and sometimes with white spots. 
Below, varying in every degree from silky white to bright tawny, dot- 
ted with black spots. Eyes small, black. 


Length: 


(145 to 190"), 


BARN 


OWL. 


15 to 20 inches (381 to 508™™); 
(1143™"); wing, 13 to 14 inches (330 to 355™™); tail, 5.75 to 7.5 
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extent, about 45 inches 


inches 


Table showing the results of examinations of 39 stomachs of the Barn Owl 


22 


(Strix pratincola). 
{ | Bonlery | 
Locality. Date | or game Other birds. Mammals. | Miscellaneous. 
4 in birds ' i 
ily Aad ae ile 
| 
Chickamanga, Tenn .-.; Nov. 27, 1885 ;..-----.-. | Cowbird, spar- |-----.------.----- 
i row. 
hoster Se a Pa. “A ey, 2 a x secqee': ieseeceesegssendac Meadow mice 
Beas Sete Sotelat ec , 1886 igeon..i.-------------.---|------.----.------- 
Dixon rane Nebr ..; Aug. —, 1867 |. rity Moi jpeobeasccosccodaat MOUSE Sees o seer 39 pen 
' j other insects. 
Dakota County, Nebr-.| July —, 1868 /.......--. Wye aha s Ss emsiatace (Ga ciaec eaters 55 insects. 
Lancaster Co., Nebr .-| June —, 1872 '..-....---- LAR Reinga cmcionc poe MiouseHee-t eae 40 insects. 
Gainesville, Fla--.----- WH eb asl SS ii sac. vo. insbees sooascgecase 2 cotton rats, 2 
I shrews. 
Washington, D. C...-- July 5,1888 | Seecnocees leer coedasoscaes 1 meadow mouse, | 


Eowey. valley Cal - eaten 17, 1888 ; 


San Bernardino, Cal...) Jan. 7, 1886) 
-~Usmeadeaoudse |----do ...---| 
| i 
18) -ceceHeesdeedle Soa (neeenee | 
| 
[Ste | 
LOD pebesoceoGeose atitiweeSacs | 
DOR sass cece Jan. 13, 1886 | 
Dose sia a\acielera ale Es sedo 
DY) Seeeeorosoec acs do 
DOM oe cecaeatee = May 10, 1886 | 
Riverside, Cal ........ | May 21, , 1886 | 
| \ 
if 
DY Sac ogtenecests me dor eal ae 
San Bernardino, Cal. - :| May 22, 18386 | 
Woodland, Cal -....-..- May 24, 1886 | 
Rockville, Md.......-. WNOvar Ly 1889 | 
| { 
Sandy Spring, Md....- | Nov. 2,1889 | 
Newport, N.C.....---- Nov. 7, 1889 
Camp Verde, Ariz... -- + May 31, 1884 
| 
WW cadeotocéseaar July 27, 1885 ! 
WOicerescee sae ee July 29, 1885 | 
PP OMe ae aisca's's a2 HdOn ee | 
MV Ofeaciatsteia cleras = | July 30, 1885 
IW Gis esenoreeeceee Dec. 16, 1885 
DO Wem a crereetsonce Oe | Oct. 3, 1887 | 
Morristown, N.J Oct. 1, 1890 
Little Creek, Del......| Dec. —, 1891 | 
Leesville, Conn | Jan. 11, 1891 } 
Washington, D.C ..--. Dec. —, 1891 ; 
DW aaosnSsesonee Apr. 5, 1891} 
Kern River, Cal....... July 4,1891 
DO scan set patos]: <ist do 


| Lazuli finch .--.. 
“‘Abert’s towhee~ 


2jumping mice. 

1 pocket gopher. 

2 pouched go- 
phers. 

1 pocket gopher. 

1 pocket mouse, 
8 harvest mice, 
1 white-footed 
mouse. 

1 pocket rat, 2 
small mam - 
mals. 

1 pocket gopher. 

1 wood rat, 1 
mouse . 

1 pocket rat---. 

1small rodent. . 

1 pocket gopher- 

Small mammals, 
l harves t 
mouse. 

1 pocket gopher. 

2 meadow mice-| 

2 field mice 


Jumping mouse, | 
meadow mouse, | 
white-footed 
mouse. 

2 meadow mice- 

Kangaroo rat, 

| white-footed 


mouse. 

Small rodents-. 
| Small mammals. 
Pocket gopher. 
“Grasshopper | 

mice. | 
Meadow mouse.; 


4 house mice. ... 
3 meadow mice, 
3 shrews. 


| 2 grasshoppers, 


3 other insects. 


Empty. 


Do. 
Do. 


SumMArRy.—Of 39 stomachs eeanieea 1 nace apts 3, ener birds; 17, mice; 17, other mam- 


mals; 4, insects, and 7 were empty. 
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LONG-EARED OWL. 


Asio wilsonianus. 


[Plate 20—A dult.} 


The Long-eared Owl inhabits the whole of temperate North America 
ranging south to the table lands of Mexico. In the North it is plentiful 
in the Saskatchewan and Hudson Bay districts, and Richardson ob- 
served it as far as the sixty-first parallel and thought it extended to 
the limit of trees. Along the Atlantic coast it is found from Nova 
Scotia to Florida, and is more or less common in the intervening coun- 
try westward to the Pacific. Mr. Henshaw thinks it is the most com- 
mon species in Utah, and Mr. Ridgway found it in almost every willow 
copse from the coast of California eastward into Nevada. There are no 
records from central and northern Alaska, though probably it oceurs 
commonly in the southern part of the Territory. A representative 
species is found throughout the temperate parts of Europe and Asia, 
as well as northern Africa. 

The Long-eared Owl is one of our most beneficial species, destroying 
vast numbers of injurious rodents and seldom touching insectivorous 
birds. The birds killed by it are mostly seed-eating species, which do 
not benefit the agriculturist to any great extent. As this Owl is readily 
destroyed, it is the one that suffers most when short-sighted legislators 
enact laws for the destruction of birds of prey. It will be seen from 
the following testimony that it is both cruel and pernicious to molest a 
bird so valuable and innocent as the one under consideration. 

Audubon says: ‘It preys chiefly on quadrupeds of the genus Arvic- 
ola and in summer destroys many beetles.” (Oraith. Biography, vol. 
Iv, p. 573.) 

Nuttall remarks: “Besides mice and rats this species also preys on 
field mice, moles and beetles.” (Land Birds, 18352, p. 131.) 

Mr. H. W. Henshaw says: “Their food consists almost exclusively 
of field mice, of which they kill vast numbers, a fact which should 
earn them the protection of the farmer.” (Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, U.S. A., 1877, p. 1311.) 

Mr. Townend Glover says: ‘‘The stomach of one specimen of the 
Long-eared Owl in the collection contained the skulls and bones of at 
least 8 field mice, and therefore, when about barns and granaries, these 
birds must be very useful.” (U.S. Agl. Rept., 1865, p. 37.) 

Capt. Charles E. Bendire, writing from Camp Harney, Oregon, 
states: “Their food consists principally of mice and the smaller 
rodents.” (Ornithologist and Oologist, vol. V1, 1882, p. 82.) 

Dr. B. H. Warren gives the following: “I have examined the stom- 
achs of twenty-three Long-eared Owls and found that twenty-two of 
them had fed only on mice; the other examination made of a speci- 
men taken late in the spring showed some beetles and portions of a 
small bird.” (Birds of Pennsylvania, 1888, p. 107.) 
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_ This Owl is preéminently a mouser, but it also destroys some insects 
-and probably small batrachians and reptiles. 

In April, 1888, at Munson Hill, Va., a thickly wooded country about 
p 8 miles from the city of nieaestorr ihe writer collected some fifty or 
_ more pellets under a tree where one of these Owls had roosted all winter. 
From this mass were gleaned 176 skulls or parts of skulls, representing 
the following species: 95 meadow mice (Arvicola riparius) ; 19 pine mice 
(A. pinetorum); 15 house mice (Mus musculus); 5 white-footed mice 
_(Sitomys americanus); 3 Cooper’s mice (Synaptomys cooperi); 23 little 
short tailed shrews (Blarina evilipes); 3 short-tailed shrews (B. brevi- 
cauda carolinensis); and 13 birds, of which 11 were sparrows, 1 a blue- 
bird, and the other a warbler. It might be stated in this connection that 
the remains of Cooper’s mice found on this occasion was the first inti- 

mation that the species occurred anywhere in the vicinity. 

_ The following species of mammals and birds were positively identified 
among the stomach contents: 


MAMMALS, BIRDS. 
Perognathus penicillatus. Spinus tristis. 

— Mus musculus. Spizella monticola. 
Sitomys americanus. Junco hyemalis. 
Evotomys gapperi. Melospiza georgiana. 
Arvicola riparius. Melospiza fasciata. 
Arvicola pinetorum. Dendroica coronata. 
Synaptomys cooper. Regulus satrapa. 
Blurina b. carolinensis. Turdus swainsont. 
Blarina exilipes. Sialia sialis. 


Sorex. 


The Long-eared Owl breeds in suitable localities throughout its 
range. Its nest is usually a remodeled nest of some bird or mammal, 
more often of the hawk, crow, magpie, and heron, and occasionally 
that of the squirrel. The remodeling commonly consists in making 
the top more or less even and in the addition of a few evergreen twigs, 
leaves, or feathers as a lining. The situation, of course, varies; some 
nests are in high trees, others in low trees and bushes, while a few 
have been found on the ground. But one instance of this species nest- 
ing in hollow trees has come to our knowledge, and this is related by 
Capt. Bendire as occurring at Fort Lapwai, Idaho, and is as follows: 

“Two pairs of birds took up their quarters in an old Magpie’s nest, 
and two others in hollow cottonwood trees. In one of the last cases a 
Red-shafted Flicker had excavated a hole directly over the one occu- 
pied by the Owls, and the two entrance holes, although on different 
sides of the stump, which was only about twelve feet high, were not 
over two feet apart. These birds seemed to live harmoniously together.” 
(Ornithologist and Oologist, vol. v1, 1882, p. 81.) 

Like many other birds of prey its nesting habits have been modified 
in some parts of the West by the absence of trees, for in many places it 
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breeds in common with other species in the precipitous cliffs bordering 
the canons. Whether it ever builds its own nest, especially those 
which are found on the ground or in the cliffs, is an open question. 
The eggs are from three to six in number, five being the most common, in 
theexperience of the writer. Throughout the middle of its range the eggs 
are deposited usually from the latter part of March to the first week in 
April, and toward the northern limit it is probably the last of April 
before the sets are completed. In the southern part of California 
it nests considerably earlier, as full sets of eggs are found by the lat- 
latter part of February. Capt. Bendire states that the period of ineu- 
bation is about three weeks. In June the young leave the nest and 
may be seen with the old birds in some dark retreat. While the female 
is sitting the male is usually near by, either on the edge of the nest 
beside her, on a branch of the same or an adjoining tree or occasionally 
on the ground underneath. 

This species, like the Screech Owl, is nocturnal in its habits, and 
differs from the Short-eared Owl in never hunting during the daytime. 
It usually spends the day in some evergreen woods, thick willow copse, 
or alder swamp, although rarely it may be found in open places. On 
one oceasion in October, in the vicinity of Boston, the writer, in com- 
pany with Messrs. John H. Sage and H. A. Purdie, found one of these 
birds sleeping among some small deciduous trees which had lost most 
of their leaves. 

Throughout the eastern part of the United States, solitary birds, or 
less frequently a pair, are usually found during the winter months, while 
it is common to find small bands or families of six or seven together in 
summer and early fall. In certain parts of the West the species is gre- 
garious and often as numerous as the Barn Owl. 

Mr. H. W. Henshaw says: “ Itseems to be a habit with this species 
in the West to congregate together and form colonies, often made up 
of a large number of individuals. I have, however, noticed this to be 
most frequently the case in regions where timber was scarce, and doubt- 
less this lack of places suited to the necessities of their nature, which 
requires them to pass the hours of daylight in some dark, secluded re- 
treat, furnishes the reason for this apparent sociability. In Grass 
Valley, Utah, I thus found at least a dozen individuals together in a 
small grove of cedars, and nearly every tree contained one of their 
nests, rudely made of coarse sticks, while some supported two or three. 
The birds were roosting on the low branches in the darkest portions 
of the clump, and they were generally so well concealed that I saw 
them only as they dashed hurriedly out when I was close upon their 
retreats” (Explor. West of the 100 Merid., Wheeler, vol. v, 1875, p. 
403). And Capt. Bendire speaks of seeing some fifteen or more on a 
single mesquit tree, near Rillito Creek, Arizona. 

Although quiet during the day, and apparently indisposed to ven- 
ture into the strong light, when started it is able to thread its way 
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rapidly through the most intricate passages and to evade obstructions, 
demonstrating that its vision is in no way defective. The bird is not 
wild, and will allow itself to be closely approached. When conscious 
that its presence is recognized it sits upright, draws the feathers close 
to the body and erects the ear tufts, resembling in appearance a piece of 
weather-beaten bark more than a bird. It makes a very gentle and 
interesting pet, and will afford great amusement by its numerous antics. 
An individual which the writer once had would allow itself to be 
dvessed in a doll’s hood and shawl by the children. When too roughly 
handled it would fly to the top of a door, though in a few minutes it 
would return to them and appeared to be interested in all the details of 
their play. Mr. F. H. Carpenter (Ornithologist and Oologist, vol. VIII, 
1883, p. 62) mentions a peculiar habit in one of these Owls which he 
reared from the nest. Seeing a basket of chaff which it had learned to 
know contained young mice, the bird would draw each of its claws 
through its bill, and, as soon as the material was placed on the floor 
of the apartment, would fly down and begin the search, scratching after 
the manner of a hen, at the same time keeping up a contented preening 
noise. 

Like the other Owls, its flight is slow and wavering, but in common 
with them it is buoyant and devoid of any appearance of heaviness. 
The note of this Owl is said by some to resemble the noise made by 
kittens, while others state it is like the barking of small dogs. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Ear tufts conspicuous, containing eight to ten feathers, and about as 
long as middle toes with claw. 

Color.—Above dusky, mottled with gray, tawny, and blackish; below 
grayish white with confused marbling of brown, black, and tawny, 
many feathers with a median longitudinal dusky stripe which gives off 
transverse bars. Feet and legs tawny and unspotted. 

Length: 13 to 16 inches (530 to 406™™); extent, about 39 inches 
(990™"); wing, 11 to 12 inches (280 to 305™™); tail, 5.50 to 6.50 inches 
(140 to 165™™), 


Table showing the results of examinations of 107 stomachs of the Long-eared Owl 
(Asio wilsonianus). 


| 
Poultry | | 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
| birds. 

Coahuila Valley, Cal - ! -| Apr. 1, 1886 | Saedys aaa ese sso sone sase 2 pocket mice .-. 
Washington, D.C ..... Mar aT lagi i ose Song sparrow...) Meadow mouse . 
Sheepshead Bay, L.1., Nov. DT SSOi ferrets sco oe i POs sedsoe ake | 
Washington, D.C ..... Mar. 16, TSSU eee ee eeermetat 52/2 2 Sasa. te ies ac eee | Empty. 
Sandy Spring, Md-_-.--. Mar. 8, 1887 | SS eae o arate Sete cies |S semis seas eee j Do. 

WOR eee eeeeaaat Marl aos ites ae (oct Basten oo bes se Meadow mouse 

ID easccaceesar ec) Wilms Meeks sy/ NS fo 28 See We teee foo astaas alee esnt anceen sane Do 

WOraea-aseenetesi. | Nov. 19, 1887 ....-.-.-- {RS ae ora ie tees ede cries oe ae epee ae Do 

DOSS eccaeceeee ide TORE) ppesesoner et Fey Se AE Pe 2 meadow mice.. 
Chester County, Pa - Si rms (MT SO 7h eee snl ae: LS oe Meadow mouse, 


| 3 house mice. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 107 stomachs of the Long-eared Owl 
(Asio wilsonianus)—Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. Lad sane Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
Chester County, Pa.--..| Nov. 20,1886 )..-.------|-------+--2------- Meadow mouse .- 
ib) Ses p355enebese Dees ail 1886) esses eces| = cece wee en tetas SOO n= oe eae 
TO he es Sonreapoos Jan. 28, WS8F4(Sesemee oe |soess ee jaca lseeme 2 meadow mice... 
IDM esesdoncssoss: Be O) seas Saal mer picle Somes sie viele wees oeiort = White-footed 
mouse, mead- 
ow mouse. 
IO -Sbegdeed5esedlleeeasemonpesae Meadow mouse. 
TN Soatearcceross Dec. 13, 1886 White-footed 
' mouse, 2 
meadow mice, 
| shrew. 
Woodstock, Conn ...--- Afrtitcye t/t enero Beaeeanmoceemcesssne 4 meadow mice. 
Boston, Mass. .-..------} Oct. Ws Uk8in ene = i Spa row, war- | Meadow mouse. 
i : bler. 
Montgomery Co., Pa.-! Dec. 26, 1887 |.---------|------------------ 
Sing Sing, N. Y....--- j -| Apr. PARE Ee oriecorioce Goldfinch, 2 spar- 
! rows. 
IDG ie neo be citer sional SRM Oe ees scles oases te Se a ee eee 
iON) Gesceccesesas 300 j= seeeaker Small bird -..-.-. 
Chester County, Pa ---! Nov. 25, 1886 | pt Leet bees eee 
1D Geos ose ee eeroee LENO LOSS Sire see an act | aeeecieseine aaneles ate oer 
IDO eo xccecienses PP GO. nO SSLe eee eels eeeee messes sels 
Westtown, Pa.....---.. MSD 23 LS to yee a neee a alate ae acre meaiarel aye 
a pee SUES OSE E Cece GO) Goes wen toce cea [ae eet ote aieieratelateielel l= 
PR oane oie nal eG ie Seance oa sonord peacnenetenmcsacoed tece 
Chester County, Pa - Ei i ee Sa ae nel eee ae mene, Sry Se 
Lia seaqo8 soegae 4 saec OO seo cake eee eee eee poems ae <eoee errs 
IDR ace ato eenoses eee Gh eens Seis penerGetod Geececuatodans sop 
IDM) sSotSScaccdeer HUD IS= Seine acess ses aocce Sasso ssdacgs)|tse- 
DO ea cc tmaccse. Nov. BRIN) Ba oe osog Seososoosegssesscei 
ID Weeodoc aa ses Dec. 5, 1879 Be breeials wine howias See see Seeele 
IM aywe hoes asagege Feb. 25, 1880 | See meee eatesosnuasenssee 
18) Soocasocecasod este We orm |=sasoocs Se ocrdsoccoce case ct: 
Ue paces eal ie higiee tee |--=---4-s-| Me Daan eee pee 
DOR eae ee ee dojeecee= | eeayeve’ Nae oe aoe ones 
HOO W Meee teaicet et EdOjoc eee | Sebiascpece ISodstecsSensacstose 
Dakota County, Nebr - | July SE AIBBD | oeee eases [pasebtéceccsecnose Few insects 
Elmira, N. Y | Aug. 5, ASB5y Pee mses on osesncherees a6 | 
DO Pee caivie caine Aug. 12, 1885 ae Soot \sossiee cieee se eee sale 
i posneaicre sew sine Oct. TR Passe sees bas saenso5s-Sccmrd i a2 
winiol wie cweanes'e = ta Fee een fre cette een ce. Shale -| 
Nichols” ING Vues aoe ‘July A: FEST |e choot sis | aos ences seats eee | Empty. 
Tioga, RES LS eee Sept: p2alSS Tile eeecs sec oe en ents etree 
PMMA Wie =-teeec WecaZh Ss | Qualls | eee eeeep eae 
Poway Valley, Cal.-...| Apr. 5, 1888 |-.---..--.|------------------ Small mammal. - 
Woodville, Minn...... WA EON Gson ear eetiere semen eee 2 meadow mice-. 
Jefferson Rive rt, Mont _| Sept. 16, 1888 | ~-.------|2=2=92 22 -oeee mene ens were | Do. 
Washington, D.C .....; ING a PPR IRE ase seoons sooaceocseseedseos White-footed 
mouse. 
Fairfax County, Va...! Dec. 16, 1888 |..........|.----------+------- House mouse, 
ait white-footed 4 
mouse. 
Ogden, Utah...-..-.--. | Oo TPL IER Fae os Bab Ss 2 coca stcicic = 2 meadow mice. - 
ae Queens C ounty, | ; dan. 4,1889).......--.|-----.------------| Meadow mouse . 
Lake Grove, Suffolk ; May 30,1889 |....-..--.|------------------ White-footed 
County, N. Y j mouse. 
ID cahécndneensae eene0 (Wiese sac Seiacep sata somes ofa a sesso Gi Shoes Jeans 
Do ...-----------|----O -.-----|---00-0--|-----2 2 ere ee eee ee “White-footed 
: mouse, mead- 
‘ ow mouse. 
Toronto, Canada ...-.-- HAO Yor ts, SIGRS IGE pero Snicsal eascooneocoOasesor Meadow mouse, 
' 2 shrews. | 
Morristown, N. J .-----| ae 5 USING le secresecs|Snccnscssecccesess Meadow mice. 
Oe ee tee ete O esac | veneers eee Song sparrow 1dOlaeee essee | 
Fort Hamilton, Long Oct. QP1880 | encase alee = aera ainiliaie ine Mouse .....-.--- 
Island, N. Y. 
Newtown, Conn ...---- (Oren PALER Ee ebeeseos| SSesSsscosdoreanca. ATWICE cin. eosicea 
biG bee eae rs sebrce - LD VAP IGES) Buaeeecond le cossocuesseoeasee MOUEGe eres ee == 
Litchfield, Conn .....-- Dilys Ae SBD ne a eee em = mio 3 meadow mice. - 
prcepsncaty Bay, Long ee 2) IS86)\-s-ces54e0 Sparrow ....-.-.- Meadow mouse - 
Island, N. Y 
Story County, Towa. |(Octs ap clSeailsre sees ace [roe ececseeseeeeeee 3) MCG moe seee 
Heneselaer Count y; Dec. 12, 1878 j..-.------|-----22--- 22202 000|-- 2 nse eeeneee nnn Do. 
N. Y. | 
IO Sanson Soseaqe I (Og, Heh bee Ee See sous) [Seo ospoEoceeceoso- Bye ey eS soso 
IDE Saoasoceede sc (Ofna By ING Sesepaceas| Henooceonscssascee 2 MICS scone aes 
Saratoga County, N. Y.| Dec, 19, 1879 |-.--.-.--- {oe Seow sees cae joo --dO 22-2. == 
Washington County, | Oct. 18, 1880 }.......-.-.- Sparrow ..-..--- | Mouse ........-- 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 107 stomachs of the Long-eared Owl 
(Asio wilsonianus)—Continued. 


SHORT-EARED OWL. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or pate Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
PAltbaty, Comittys iN. Y4-=| NOV. 20, 1887 [ooo coon |- non nee~ oe ~ ones - Squirrel, mice. — 
Rensselaer County, |May 6,1889].......-.- SPaLLowes eases |eesoceeeenceeceee 
Ist Ve 
Gaylordsville, Conn ...| Oct. 15,1889 |........-- Sabeebard Wal> Iececcscetcupeease 
yler. 
Hreidoun).Pa ..-.-.-=- WMC COO eeenems ee seseinetenaiem seeee 2 meadow mice 
Long Island City, N. ME] OCtin ZB) UR os soncobss|bsaahdsccsdn ssese mut) Psonseeuse! 
DOMeco snc emcees OchkeiG6F1S88) | sacs [USONES PanTOW a2 Pee mine ein lalalste mtn 
other sparrows. 
Huntington, N.Y -.--. anee2 3d M1890) | jsecceinne.| ene seas eas ceer| 2 meadow mice, 
i 1 pine mouse. : 
Sandy SUUne: Mide 22s Miar, 14,1890')-.--.----- eeisera rs eis stereo ntotell wickets saleclaiat yelseee ois | Empty. 
Bb ace nae See CON ell rate tea raoee co MALT OWE arm ars) Feel res Phat raat 
De Meese ec eaaee aes “May OPLS9O) Secon ae |c@snae ossudeidbdess ; 2 meadow mice.. 
1D eae eee | SO OE es eon eee cece ees asc lens 01s ese Se ecee | 
West Point, N. Y....-- | Apr. OTRRO) eae see oe VeSec ae uaa sh ac ealee Sat erecnsaear eee = Dos 
WMO. Sata aes = ce | June 23, 1880 |...------- loSdesacebsoosnaess Ibcoeaa Sends sosecs Do. 
Circleville, Ohio....... IN Gyo stig tele Seon sons as eeoecs ates oomaee fogecusmoacbesensce Do. 
Camp Verde, Ariz ..-.| Jan. OPI (alae ee na MEeN NDE craps teat Yo Gin Do. 
BG eee ee INET OE 0 Re, el ie ean Sains Sie tae (oe 
London, Ontario. - ----- | Oct. 16,1890 |....------ | Seng sparrow-..| 2meadow mice, 
j lred-backed 
| | mouse. 
Selden, Suffolk County, | May 30,1889 |..-..-.--- Hae eee eam ae Gel Meadow mouse, 
Nae | _ pine mouse. 
Heokuk, LO Wilts alata == Oe tar 28 1888) em etcinaeeme |e atin eee man ee MOnmSe ree. seeiner 
ie eee oeaceee SNe teal SGOM Ee te oa ae Seu acont fees mt amiee sa ee oes 
Sandy Serine Migie == WeNGae 8 PIGUO parol oe Soll Cee seas et 3 meadow mice.. 
WOlsiseeeecawet os foes CLO epee sale tate ee eral inie elena cae MOUS Olan sees cae 
WDWoyeseses sossa- ae See Osama |= acter = ee PeEniSTae acca eaeaS ec Ove set nee a Sar 
Morristown, N.J ..--.- OGte 22518905 |soc-- 222 = rege 8 Pn a pn N ! 3 meadow mice 
Horse Hill, N. J ..-.-.- Oct 2091890) |Sassean cle thrash se Hee Jato ms Soe eee 
SOE cteeisiere one '= > INO Veo eS OUll| sem mase <eeleees < amc ceee sos 2 meadow mice- - 
Washington, D. C..-.. Kipb. 2189155). 2. ence jeceseeeeeaccemicet Meadow mouse. -| 
Bandy § Spring, Md. ID e}eo Ble IO Wes See ac el Sosso Scan onoesaee eee be SaceSoccasnt Do. 
ASE CE dee ENGVene de Sola be sons ee als Seen See eee e eel ties ta ceeie oe cee Do. 
ooeene Conmiysce a: |sWeGr LG a1 eO1s|5 ecm cle sacee chan cmansce 2 meadow mice. -| 
IL fy $58 35nsh555658 Sse Oi eabee S| pcoroobere |sscadcasstesgors “ic 2 meadow mice, 
1 white-footed 
; mouse. 
DOW: Sesciesieieiele elas. 18 Fetes byes eke Bl ease ee eer a oa Pine mouse..... 
1D ree eet INGVeLOMISOI! |. 22 sce see Tree sparrow -.-.!| Meadow mouse . 
OOM eeccae Bootes INOWe HON 89Ie | See sacs cc eee ee eee eee fd Oh-watecaae ee 
MDGs acme Dem Ai e189 eos of S2z| ssc cee 5aseeoee see 3 meadow mice. - 
Vb LAM) 0G onten-n-- > IW Pep ICRP Ete onsepa lbseecgocoscooroor. | Mouse .......... arama ofegg 
she 


SumMARY. —Of 107 stomachs examined, 1 contained a game bird; 15, other birds; 84, mice; 5, other 
mammals; 1, insects and 15 were empty. 


SHORT-EARED OWL. 


Asio accipitrinus. 


[Plate 21—Adult.] 


The Short-eared Owl is a bird of extended distribution, ranging over 


the greater part of both hemispheres. 
as far south as Abyssinia in winter. 


Australia. 


It has 


In Africa it ae been found 


not been recorded from 


In a northerly direction it reaches the southern part of the 


Arctic regions at about the 69th parallel, from whence southward it 
probably breeds more or less commonly in favorable localities through- 
out its range, though as a summer resident it is rare in most parts of 
eastern United States. 
The food of this Owl consists largely of mice and other small mammals. 
A number of species of insects, birds, and reptiles also may be men- 
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tioned as occasionally contributing to its fare. Fully 75 per cent of 
the stomachs examined in the Department of Agriculture contained 
mice. The remains of as many as six of these little mammals were 
found in one stomach, and several contained three or four each. Prof. 
F. E. L. Beal reported finding nothing but mice in the stomachs of a 
pair which he killed in Story County, lowa. They were shot in an 
artificial grove swarming with small birds. Mr. Austin F. Park, of 
Troy, N. Y., in a report on the food of Hawks and Owls, which he 
kindly sent to this Department, mentions mice and no other kind of 
food as found in the stomachs of this species. 

Of the other mammals which this Owl feeds upon may be mentioned 
shrews, gophers, and sometimes small rabbits. Shrews are not un- 
common in the stomach contents. Dr. J. C. Merrill, in mentioning the 
food of this bird at Fort Klamath, Oregon, says: ‘In one specimen a 
pellet ready for regurgitation contained ten nearly perfect skulls of a 
shrew, a species of which, and field mice, were nearly always found in 
the stomachs.” (Auk, vol. v, April, 1888, p. 146.) 

Unfortunately we have been unable to procure stomachs of this Owl 
from the western plains which are infested with ground squirrels and 
gophers, hence we do not know to what extent it feeds upon these 
rodents. Mr. G. F. Brenninger, of Beattie, Kans., states (Ornith. and 
Oologist, XI, 1886, 167) that the food of this species consists chiefly of 
mice, insects and ground squirrels. It does not feed as extensively on 
insects as either the Barred or Screech Owls, but there are reports 
enough on the subject to show that grasshoppers, crickets, and beetles 
at times form a considerable part of its food. It is quite exceptional 
for this Owl to feed upon birds. Out of ninety stomachs examined by 
us at the Department ten contained bird remains. 

A notable violation of its usual habit of feeding upon mice may be 
quoted from Mr. William Brewster, as follows: “A small colony of 
these birds had established itself upon a certain elevated part of the 
island |Muskegat], spending the day ina tract of densely matted grass. 
Scattered about in this retreat were the remains of at least a hundred 
Terns, that they had killed and eaten. Many of these were fresh, while 
others were in every stage of decomposition, or dried by the sun and 
wind. In each case the breast had been picked clean, but in no in- 
stance was any other portion disturbed. Kvery day at a certain time 
these Owls sallied forth in search of fresh prey. We used regularly to 
see them about sunset, sailing in circles over the island or beating 
along the crests of the sand hills. They were invariably followed by 
vast mobs of enraged Terns, which dived angrily down over the spot 
where the Owl had alighted, or strung out in the wake of his flight like 
the tail of a comet. The Owl commonly paid little attention to this 
unbidden following, and apparently never tried to seize his persecutors 
while on the wing, but on several occasions we saw a sitting bird 
pounced upon and borne off. Sometimes in the middle of the night a 
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great outcry among the Terns told where a tragedy was being enacted.” 
(Bull Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. Iv, 1879, p. 19.) 

The following important evidence of the economic value ot the Short- 
eared Owl is from the fourth edition of Yarrell’s British Birds (vol. Iv, 
p- 165): “* Undoubtedly field mice, and especially those of the short-tailed 
group or voles, are their chief objects of prey, and when these animals 
increase in an extraordinary and unaccountable way, as they sometimes 
do, so as to become extremely mischievous, owls, particularly of this 
species, flock to devour them. Thus there are records of ‘a sore plague 
of strange mice’ in Kent and Essex in the year 1580 or 1581, and again 
in the county last mentioned in 1648. In 1754 the same thing is said 
to have occurred at Hilgay, near Downham Market, in Norfolk, while 
within the present century the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, and 
some parts of Scotland have been similarly infested. In all these cases 
owls are mentioned as thronging to the spot and rendering the greatest 
service in extirpating the pests. The like has also been observed in 
Seandinavia during the wonderful irruptions of lemmings and other 
small rodents to which some districts are liable, and it would appear that 
the Short-eared Owl is the species which plays a principal part in getting 
rid of the destructive horde. An additional fact of some interest was 
noticed by Wolley, namely, that under such circumstances the owls 
seem to become more prolific than usual.” 

The following species of mammals and birds have been positively 
identified among the stomach contents: 


MAMMALS. BIRDS. 

Arvicola austerus. Agelaius phaniceus. 
Arvicola pinetorum. Quiscalus quiscula wneus. 
Arvicola riparius. Poocetes. 
Blarina brevicauda. Spizella pusilla. 
Sitomys americanus. Junco hyemalis. 
Mus musculus. Melospiza georgiana. 

: Sorex. Passerella iliaca. 
Reithrodontomys. * Passer domesticus, 
Lepus sylvaticus. Merula migratoria. 


Siqmodon hispidus. 


The nest is a rough affair made of coarse grass and sticks, loosely 
drawn together and sparsely dined with fine material and feathers from 
the parent bird. It is placed on the ground, often in a depression made 
to receive it, under some bush or among high grass. In exceptional 
cases it has been found in a clump of low bushes, or otherwise slightly 
elevated. Theeggs, which are from three to five in number, are depos- 
ited in April or May, according to the latitude of the nesting grounds. 

The Short-eared Owl is pre-eminently a bird of the open couutry, in- 
cluding the coast marshes and islands covered by bushes and high grass. 
In the United States it is much more common in winter, receiving 
large reinforcements from the North. During this season of the year 
single individuals are usually met with, or less often small colonies, 
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composed of four or five birds. 
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OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 


Possibly these are families which have 


never been separated, having migrated in company from their nesting 


grounds. 


Large colonies, containing several hundred individuals, have 


been known to congregate in some desirable locality to spend the 
winter, and it is stated that they occasionally breed in considerable 


colonies. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Ear tufts inconspicuous, much shorter than middle toe with claws. 

Color: Whole plumage varying from bright tawny to Pe white, 
with conspicuous dark brown stripes. 

Length: 13.75 to 17 inches (350 to 432™™); 


(1092™™) ; 


inches (145 to 155”), 


extent, about 43 inches 
wing, 12 to 13 inches (305 to 330™"); tail, 5.75 to 6.10 


Table showing the results of examinations of 101 stomachs of the Short-eared Owl 


(Asio accipitrinus). 


Poultry 
or game 
birds. 


Other birds. 


* 
Locality. Date. 
! 
Washington, D. C..... Nov. 22, 1886 
Oakdale, N. Y..-...... Nov. 27, 1886 
Rockville, Conn ...-.-- | Oct. 22,1886 
Diese searieesnenic bee OO ese =+s 
Koshkonong, Wis...--- | Sept. 25, 1886 
Washington, D. C..... | Apr. 20, 1887 
Hillsboro, New Bruns- Sept. 3, 1887 
wick. | 
Washington, D. C...-..; Jan. —, 1887 
WOR nace scans a | Mar. 28, 1887 
Hackensack, N.J..--. | Mar. 31, 1887 
! 
South Windsor, Conn -) Mar. 29, 1887 
WOE seen -seceeaStaeee doctee 
lO eae noteee | Nov. 4, 1887 
Oh decent clee eles : ee OO tens 
DOs oss cone aeiate| = ne OO Fe s22 
Washington, D. -| Jan. 23, 1888 | 
Glastonbury, coe .| Nov. 23, 1886 | 
WW Oieasoe Sane eee} ae oe Glee Ae 


East Hartford, Conn .- 


DY Spe SOS eoe i Nov. 2.1886 
Sandy Spring, Md..... | Jan. 28, 1887 
ID ier aesanee pe Mar. 5, 1887 
Do 
OM ecae ac beeeclexice do 
WO) sense eeece cen | Sscc C0-e22 55. 
POS seas s-scec ass Jan. 7,1888 | 
OWE eee Feb. 13,1888 
Chester County, P Jan. 25, 1887 | 
10) SASS eee Dec. 21, 1886 
ih Soe p eee ose Dec. 10,1886 
eekereeeemae ae Nov. 20, 1886 | 
WOs esac seoSs =< Nov. 25, 1886 
Motes. Nov. 27, 1886 | 
Dy SSS pee ORS CEe Dec. 8, 1886 
HO wer esiecins ences. Mar. 5,1887 
1D) Seeceees aes se) Ue biey ac ciety 
Bg es eens | Jan. 5, 1880 
Dakota County, Nebr..| July —, 1870 
Lincoln, Nebr ......---; Sept.—, 1868 
Elmira, N. Y.....-.---) Aug. 13, 1884 
1D wise asses |} Aug. 2, 1896 
Ogee ee cae se Aug. 7, 1886 
ring News seace ae ae Oct. 5, 1887 
1 DY pees = ae erates Dec. 29, 1887 : 
Kings County, N.Y... Dee. 26, 1887 
Stratford, Conn. ..-...-. Nov. 3, 1888 
Sandy Spring, Md...-. , Dec. 10, 1888 


| Nov. 11, 1886 | 


Mammals. 


Miscellaneous. 


ween | 2 juncos, 1 fox 
| ‘sparrow. 
| 

Remote cio Iiceecie cence tees 


| 


Weathers, ssa : 


} 


| Se A ee | 


[tee nemesis scents recast saeess 


-| 4 meadow mice -; 
3 meadow mice .! 


Pi MOUSBinee =e ome H 


i ield mice.....- 


seem w cere ee cewccs 


Mouse 
2 meadow mice. . 
Mouse hair 
Meadow mouse - 
3 meadow mice . 
2 meadow mice - 


1 meadow mouse 

2 meadow mice, 
1 shrew. 

2 meadow mice . 


PeameU Ce, 
5 meadow mice . 


| 4 meadow mice - 
| 1 meadow mouse 


==) 
| 
Meadow mouse | 


Moise iss22 see 
2 meadow mice .-; 


Pine mouse. --.. | 
3 meadow mice -; 
1 meadow mouse 


Meadow mouse - | 


Ral Sib-@ see aes 
Gopher 


oo 


| 4 white-footed 


mice, 2 house 
mice, 1 shrew. 
Meadow mouse. 
Mouse hair 


Empty. 
"Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


17 insects. 
30 locusts. 
Beetle. 


me 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 101 stomachs of the Short-eared Owl 
(Asio accipitrinus)—Continued. 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. 
birds. 
St. George, Utah ....-- ater Sel SOON ee astewaeetnl| a aeisclan cisteeeseems 
Washington, D.C ....- Mair-e135 1889) 2 ocaa Fox sparrow, 
and another 
: { sparrow. 
Eawrence, Queens | Jan. 12,1889 |.........-|.--------=....--:- 
County, N. Y. 
Hancock County, Iowa| July 15, 1889 }......---.|----.-- ss aae eee 
1010) eae eo eee =| ely NSMAUSRO aerate Te ae! mais wisleeersle sel atats 
DNEROUCOUDt YH Ean e||NOV.28y 1882) mc ccco- oc) Sarees s= ee nossa 
Jersey City, N.J------ Grr, TEER Seadneme: Sparrow ....---- 
Story County, Iowa... | Oct. —, 1883 | 
DOW see yeneesie Jan. —, 1883 
Raleioh, NoC2---....: Nov. 11, 1886 j... - 
Do Ca Lee Nov. 8, 1887 | 
SL SRAPE cmetcn Nov. 12, 1887 
De Ssecaun bese JN Seb SSoieeasae eakaGes see een eee 
Cincinnati, Ohio-.-..--- INOvss. OY SBh) eee Sool Ses oe ee aoe 
DOmece sects 262 INOVenl et SRaiie eee eel 2 English spar 
H rows. 
Hranklin County, Ind-| Dec. 3,1886!.-....-...|---.s-.-.---.-----| 
Springfield, Ind ....-.. DOCG 1886) Deo accel a= Maison seer = 
Brookville, Ind........ any LOGTBRI eis. coms | ame tose jane se 
Adamsy inde. scocc. -acs|eoss OSes eclaetia cues! eheosee ooeemecaSee 
Oy ale Seen ei dO sesac eet SOT ELEH SE RSI tes ero ae ees 
Fayette County, Ind ..|.--. GW sence 5|eoaadbonch looscocbsnceSScseae 
MimignveOuruyas nde se \iatier——, BON | - ieine cowie aioe aeiaen lela sa = sale 
PAO AMIS; le eee cinii JAM AAISS Mil osacecmenclcae cies caeacime me ates 
Springfield, mde eaeea Apr. I aSk7-|5aeoenccc|-o--aaenesceemeee 
Beneselaer County, | Jan. 18,1888 |..........|..--..-.......222- 
albany Woum ys New| MeO. ml, L809 occ alesn|t anaes e nmin tomas 
Socaceocnoos5e HED ee el S8Gh| sees ooctercial| acess estore sae ee 
OGY S52 Geneaoaen a eed OSS an ees EROS Sahs seaesmeeiser sees 
Oeste. = S| PHOD 9S USBSi Sams aos arene aoe ate ssa cSessce 
DO ste ee area ee Mar SOI88S! Beco mmasca|csssee tee eueeecere 
Rensselaer County, | Mar. 3,1889|..-.--...-|---.. .-.--------- 
Stratford, Conn .-..... INOVe 13) 1889 |l cose ene a2 Swamp sparrow, | 
other sparrow. 
Flatbush, N. Y.....-.- INOW 2 21 S80) ses Sees eeclew Soe aee cere ea assl 
Long Island City, N.Y.) Oct. 26,1888 |.......... 2 snowbirds, 1 | 
grass finch, 1 
field sparrow. 
MOnIAG RE OM bola T se | DOC. 12,1889) a0 soccer noses ae oeesscie- sae 
NCEE: 
Kennedy, Nebr ....... Agri ay TREO A sos en5g54|sobssoccsasaace sce 
Clay County, S. Dak .-.| Sept. 12, 1885 |..........|.------.0----.-.-- 
IU) ereoocgecosoor Oro CGI GES coaccseodl beernerdemseccnood 
Keokuk, Iowa........ Nov. 8,1885 
IU eee BEA SSE Brae Jan. 1, 1890 
Portland, Conn.....-.-. Oct. 8, 1890 
Union County, Ky ..-.| Nov. 5, 1889 
Sandy Spring, Md ....] Dec. 13,1890 |. - 
mee Seen anya ee 20, 1890 
Montauk Point, L. I.,; Dec. 5, 1890 
2 OES - See eee Pa GOs aaa lGasciccteacjs|asceaccce sesecess 
Morristown, N. J ..--. aes a4 e189 lees enemas area ae 
1 Oe eeeece DENG) CR TIT SE NA ear 
Washington, D.C..... ING ec ESOL ME ay Se ess os cine scence moe 
Mancaster County. Pa. |2 Dec AGN TS9Nl| e scmamecic||sc cine ca aac cee Seles 
IDG ase - ssa Oyo a bee (9 EE eS ee (eee eee 
IDG) SonoodeQoEs ese Dec. 22, 1891 Red-wing black 


Mammals. 


White-footed 
mouse, har- 
vest mouse. 


3 meadow mice. . 


2 meadow mice, 
| 2 shrews. 
2 meadow mice. . 


Meadow mouse - 
Mouse hair 
.-do 
--do 


2 mice, 2shrews. 
2 meadow mice. - 
1 meadow mouse 
Whitefooted 

mouse, mead- 
ow mouse. 


Meadow mice... 
Mouse 


Meadow mice... 


' Meadow mouse, 
white - footed 
mouse, shrew. 
| Meadow mice, 
white - footed 
mice. 
White-footed 
mouse. 
White-footed 
mouse, mead- 
ow mouse. 


bird. 


“Meadow mouse . 


2meadow mice... 
Meadow mouse. 
3 meadow mice, 
3 Taeadow mice, 
1 house mouse. 
4 meadow mice.. 
3 meadow mice. . 


Miscellaneous. 


Do. 


Empty. 


Empty. 
Empty. 


Empty. 


: Empty. 


ee 


SumMary.—Of 101 stomachs examined, 11 contained small birds; 77, mice; 7, other mammals; 7, in- 
sects, and 14 were empty. 
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BARRED OWL. 


Syrnium nebulosum. 
[Plate 22—Adult.] 


The Barred Owl inhabits eastern North America, ranging from Nova 
Scotig southward to the Gulf of Mexico, and westward to Manitoba, 
Dakota, Kansas, and Texas. Three geographical races inhabit, re- 
spectively, the southern United States from Florida to Texas (Syrnium 
n. allent), eastern Mexico (Syrnium n. sartorii), and Central America 
(Syrnium n. fulvescens). The species is resident throughout its range 
except in the extreme northern part, from which it migrates more or 
less every fall and winter. 

Relating to the food of this species, Audubon gives the following: 
“The Barred Owlis a great destroyer of poultry, particularly of chickens 
when half grown. It also secures mice, young hares, rabbits, and many | 
species of small birds, but is especially fond of a kind of frog of a brown 
color very common in the woods of Louisiana. I have heard it asserted 
that this bird catches fish.” (Ornith Biography, vol. I, p. 244.) 

Nuttall gives the following information as to the food: ‘Their food is 
principally rabbits, squirrels, grouse, quails, rats, mice, and frogs. 
From necessity as well as choice they not unfrequently appear around 
the farmhouse and garden in quest of the poultry, particularly young 
chickens.” (Land Birds, 1832, p. 134.) 

“Mr. Downes observed them to feed on hares, spruce and ruffed 
grouse, and other birds in Nova Scotia” (Hist. N. A. Birds, vol. 11, p. 36). 

Mr. H. Nehrling says: “In Texas where the hens, turkeys, ete., roost 
on trees, this owl is very destructive. They do not kill old poultry, 
but like half-grown chickens, and soon depopulate a whole poultry 
yard.” (Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club, vol. vi, p. 172.) 

Dr. Wheaton, in his report on the birds of Ohio, 1882, gives a sum- 
mary of its food as follows: “It sometimes visits chicken roosts and 
causes great devastation, but its ordinary food consists of squirrels, 
rats, mice, and small birds” (p. 412). 

To all this testimony, which could be increased by the addition of 
many other notes attesting the destructiveness of the species to poultry 
and game, the investigations of the writer are in direct variance. Of 
the 109 stomachs examined four only contained the remains of poultry, 
and in one the trace of a game bird were found, 

Dr. William C. Avery, of Greensboro, Ala., one of our valued cor- 
respondents, writes: “One evening about sunset while I was hunting, 
a Barred Owl pitched upon a wounded Bob-white which I had just 
shot.” This incident recalls the interesting question of the part played 
by birds of prey in destroying sickly or wounded game. The following 
from Prof. Baird to Mr. J. W. Shorton, which was published in the 
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Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History (vol. v, 1882, pp. 
69-70), seems to answer the question conclusively : 


Washington, April 10, 1882. 

Dear Stir: The destruction of hawks will save an occasional fowl], but will cause 
a great increase in the abundance of field-mice, rabbits, squirrels, snakes, frogs, etc., 
upon which the hawks feed. 

It has now been conclusively shown, I think, that hawks perform an important fune- 
tion in maintaining in good condition the stock of game birds, by capturing the weak 
and sickly, and thus preventing reproduction from unhealthy parents. One of the 
most plausible hypotheses explanatory of the occasional outbreaks of disease among 
the grouse of Scotland has been the extermination of these correctives, the disease 
being most virulent where the game-keepers were most active in destroying what 
they considered vermin. It is my firm conviction that in the average of well-settled 
countries the hawks and owls are a benefit rather than the reverse to the community 
in general, and to the farmer in particular. 

- - Yours respectfully, 

SPENCER F. BarrD. 


This Owl seems to be more given to cannibalistic habits than any 
of the other species. In seven stomachs the writer found the remains of 
smaller Owls among the contents, and-Mr. Austin F. Park mentions 
finding the remains of a Screech Owl in the stomach of a Barred Owl 
killed in a thickly built partof Troy, N. Y. (Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club, 
vol. V, p. 185.) Mr. Charles Dury, in ‘“ Notes on the Food of Raptorial 
Birds,” says that he found a Screech Owl in the stomach of an individ- 
ual shot near Cincinnati. (Journ. Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. vin, 
1885, pp. 62-66.) Now and then small birds are killed by this species, 
but mammals furnish a large proportion of its food. The remains of mice, 
rabbits, squirrels (red, gray, and flying), shrews, moles, and occasion- 
ally weasels, have been found among the stomach contents. The species, 
owing to its large size, is capable of consuming large numbers of mice 
at one meal. Dr. C. Hart Merriam took the remains of at least a dozen 
red-backed mice (Hvotomys) from a single specimen killed near Moose 
River, in northern New York. 

Frogs and other batrachians are not uncommonly taken, and craw- 
fish are evidently a somewhat favorite food, as shown by the frequency 
of their occurence among the stomach contents. Fish are sometimes 
eaten. Mr. Edward Swift, of Elmira, N. Y., has found their remains in 
the stomach contents, and Dr. Warren relates that he was informed by 
two gentlemen in Florida that it frequently preys on fish, which it 
secures, by a dexterous movement of the foot, while sitting close to the 
water’s edge (Birds of Pennsylvania, 1888, p.111). At certain times of 
the year insects are considerably sought after by this bird, grasshop- 
pers, crickets, and the larger beetles being the kinds most often taken. 

In summing up the facts relating to the food habits of this Owl it ap- 
pears that, while the general statements of certain authors, especially 
the earlier ones, charge the bird with the destruction of poultry, 
game, and small birds, such destructive habits are comparatively un- 
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common. That it does occasionally make inroads upon the poultry 
yard and does more or less damage among game birds, is true; but the 
systematic collection and examination of a large number of stomachs 
show the exceptional character of such acts and reveal the fact that 
_the larger part of its food consists of mammals. And it is to be noted 
that among the list are some of the most destructive rodents the 
farmer has to contend with. If a fair balance be struck, therefore, it 
must be considered that this Owl is on the whole beneficial, and hence 
should occupy a place on the list of birds to be protected. 

The following species of mammals and birds were positively identi- 
fied among the stomach contents: 


MAMMALS, Evotomys gapperi. 
Scalops aquaticus. 
Synaptomys cooperi. 
Mus decumanus. 


Arvicola riparius. 
Arvicola pinetorum. 
Blarina brevicauda, 


Tamias striatus. BIRDS. 
Sciurus hudsonicus. Bonasa umbellus. 
Sciuropterus volucella. Megascops asio. 
Lepus sylvaticus. Nyctala acadica. 
Sitomys aureolus. Melanerpes carolinus. 
Sito mys americanus. Passerella iliaca. 


In the South the eggs are deposited late in February or the first 
week in March, while in the North their deposition is a month or six 
weeks later. 

The following extract from an article by ‘J. M. W/ (Calvin Rawson), 
of Norwich, shows that it sometimes breeds in February as far north as 
Connecticut: ‘During the open Februarys, several years ago, Mr. 
srand and myself took eggs in winter; but of late the last of March 
sees full clutches of this bird. I have seen eggs on a solid cake of ice, 
in a hole, and in open nests, with a foot of snow in the woods.” (Orni- 
thologist and Oologist, vol. x111, 1888, p. 37.) 

The ovaries in some of the birds captured in southern New York 
about the first of April were still in an undeveloped state, while other 
birds had deposited eggs. It thus appears that in the same locality the 
pairs do not all breed at the same time. 

The nest, like that of the Great Horned Owl, is situated indiscrimi- 
nately in hollows or among the branches of trees. In the North a nest 
among the branches is more common and, although the structure may 
occasionally be made by the bird, the remodeled nest of the crow or 
hawk is more often used. It is not to be understood that the use of 
cavities in the North is at all uncommon, for probably a third of the 
nests are so situated, while in the South an open nest is rare. This 
species shows great fondness for a favorite nesting site, which it will oc- 
cupy year after year even though it be habitually robbed of its eggs. 
The eggs are usually two or three in number, although sets of four and 
five have been taken. 
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This Owl is a lover of deep, dark woods, where it spends most of the 
day in quiet among the thick foliage. Heavy wooded swamps, with 
their luxuriant growth and festoons of vines, or the stately hemlock 
forests are the places preéminently suited to the bird’s taste. 

It is the commonest species of rapacious bird throughout the ex- 
tensive swamps covered by cypress and other growths which abound in 
the coast region of the South, where as many as fifteen or twenty may 
be seen in a day’s tramp. Although not usually seen near habitations, 
it sometimes wanders into large towns, either in search of food or the 
shelter afforded by some attractive clump of evergreens. 

Mr. F. H. Carpenter makes the interesting statement that in the vi- 
cinity of Kingfield, Me., this Owl often resorts to barns during the day 
time and is known locally as “Barn Owl.” (Ornithologist and Oolo- 
gist, vol. x1, 1886, p. 177.) 

When kept in captivity it soon becomes tame, especially when taken 
young, and makes a gentle and interesting pet, soon learning to know 
its master and to greet his coming with signs of affection and pleasure. 

This Owl, like others of the family, generally remains quiet during 
the brightest part of the day. This habit is from choice and is not 
due to any defect in its vision. The familiar instances cited in books, 
where is has been known to alight on a collector’s gun barrel or the 
back of a cow, are not evidences of defective vision, but merely show 
that the bird was preoccupied or had its eyes fastened on some object 
of unusual interest. A hawk has been known to follow a chicken into 
the house and attack it under a chair occupied by a person; yet no one 
will argue that the hawk was unable to see the individual. Mr. Frank 
Bolles found that his pet Barred Owls could not see in an ordinary 
degree of darkness, and thinks they sleep at night. (Auk, vol. VII, 
1890, p. 106.) 

Although usually quiet, it evidently does some hunting during the 
day, especially during the breeding season. Once ona bright after- 
noon in May, near Lake Pontchartrain, Louisiana, the writer saw 
one of these Owls flying over a protection levee to a swamp on the op- 
posite side. It carried in its talons a bird, presumably a grackle, judg- 
ing from the number of these birds which followed in hot pursuit and 
attacked it evidently in the hope of liberating their unfortunate comrade. 
This black and irritated mass followed the Owl into the swamp beyond, 
from which their scoldings could be heard for some time. 

The hearing of the Barred Owl, like all other species, is very acute. 
On one occasion the writer was standing near a large tree in a dense 
Swamp in the vicinity of Mobile, attempting to attract a small bird by 
the aid of a low squeaking noise. Through the foliage, some 50 yards or 
more distant, a pair of large birds were seen winging their way, and as the 
noise was continued they alighted within a few feet of its source, but on 
the opposite side of the tree. Great was their surprise to see a head 
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cautiously appear from behind the trunk, and after a few bewildered 
glances they beat a precipitate retreat, doubtless very much chagrined 
at the deception. 

This is one of the most noisy of the Owls, and probably is oftener 
heard than any other. This is particularly true in the mating sea- 
son, at which time, in localities where it is abundant, the woods re- 
sound with its weird but not unpleasant notes from early dusk to morn, 
and even at intervals during the day. At no time of the year is it 
altogether quiet, though during the period the young are being cared 
for it is seldom heard.. Years ago in the months of October and No- © 
vember, while camping in the Adirondack wilderness in northern New 
York, one or more of these birds were heard nearly every evening, and 
a few times during the day. On one occasion, by imitating their notes, 
Dr. ©. Hart Merriam brought two or three in close proximity to the 
camp, but we were unable to secure specimens on account of the 
darkness. 

The flight is light, easy, rapid, and, as with other Owls, noiseless. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Large size. No ear tufts. General color deep umber-brown and 
buffy whitish. The plumage everywhere barred transversely except 
on the belly, where the stripes run lengthwise; bill yellow; eyes brown- 
black. 

Length: 19 to 24 inches (482 to 610™™); extent about 46 inches 
(1168""); wing 12.50 to 14 inches (317 to 355™™); tail 9 to 10 inches 
(228 to 254™™). 


Table showing the results of examinations of 109 stomachs of the Barred Owl 
(Syrnium nebulosum). 


Poultry | 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. | Mammals. | Miscellaneous. 
| birds. | 
Englewood, N.J-...--- Webs22) TS86)) oot een ei octet eres 2 | Meadow mouse -' 
PAiree enter New. -OCts 22, S86) sas cea 22 -|can nickle asain eee Red squirrel .--.! 
\ QS ye AWG ee Re Ne UR 1st 07) ee oe IS Se emotes sol |= ae ee cis | Empty. 
NERS TIN ObON ONC) east iMeb: Wh 1S87|. 2s ecceecs lnetecmnse che ce les use see eee | Do. 
1919) o4he so gseqeste Marg LG 88ih eae ee eee lene amie =e eer SHTe Wie === ee ; Frog, 8 larve. 
Greensboro, Ala--.----- PONOW.stD ISS 7) eee | Maeame eras eect Le otal hata cite eee | Spider, grass- 
| | | hoppers, 
a | '  erickets. 
Moose River, N. Y----- | suanie: 10) 1878 sae cee | pare ete eee 12. red-backed | 
| mice. | 
Sing Sing, N. Y.---.-- Se /MNOVE 20882. ORO wile ee esse ae ces oars eater ee eter cee | 
Woeeeeescsace =. 8 Jane Zl aISBbiy me eal) eee sea eee 2 meadow mice -| 
ID cen acaesenaese | Mian 30" 1885i|-. 3435 se | Saw-whet owl --|.-.----.---------- | 
St. Louis. Mo......---. SPLING 1880 1a eee | Screech owl..--- EEL nnaena ne aes ae. 
eitbalkwkeve ess eee Mar ol ISBT Is. 22 eceue eae SHa RR Na soca Meadow ice, | 
| rabbit. 
Greensboro, Ala--.----| Nov. 12, 1887 |..--.----- le sodndiomcBececracs ance ween tee ee Empty. 
Sandy Spiwng, Md .---- Agr 25.18 1in5 2. ssese. Matmccoesaepasane \ssaseoa See eeee ae Crawtish. 
IDO See are INOW La GRFC So see Aer eye oeestate eie |; 4meadow mice-! 
LO eae ae Mae 281887) Sees ee ; Sereech owl..-.. Va prsiaytat Sa i 
ID ease Schoen ses Mele TT IS8S- eee ee Re emer cieciieae [eos soc euee ei eeeette ' Empty. 
107i ee SSP hee Re De Gel Seen eee eee IBRGe enero e meter ae | Meadow mouse.-| 
DO cache eee es Hebe WOSTSRat nse seeee | eerie a esa ees pRaibbitea: sess 
Chester County, Pa...-; Dec. 10,1886 |.--.....-. fsa pioe chien oa oes | Flying squirrel. 
DOs2 eeu ccs ek eee Deeb. 1886 estes scces fe Oe tn ae al Rabhitecseoscees 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 109 stomachs of the Barred Owl 
(Syrnium nebulosum)—Continued. 


| Poultry 
Locality. Date. | oF eae | Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
| birds. | | 
} | 
@hester County, Pa----|-.------.------ asec see ee rac a I MAG@saccetesse i 
DOMacesesteen = gins Sql Sooo ssc so 55tcone nesses dOossee ee eee | 
a irrien ly ae bets) bee ee Wee ees cate seetelec oe (ie aseheee 
TS a: Gace eeu INTER T fibsteby | ose case |e eee ate ESRC UL RRL en eee Frog, crawfish. 
Rear boaseae PO een OB OMe erie een aoe ee OeCMeL al nice 
ee N- VE has eere as Soyer cs stesso Seis Se See re al fponaee Sse ane Insects. 
Barton, N. Y Bey sot Jet. 6 
Halsey Valley, N. ¥ .-- | Fish, insects. 
SHUT ON eae re ote a 
TEBE ING ME Seance | Empty. 
SRI APN ee cts cia aioe Jeas H 
GatoneNVeosc seas 522 fi | 
MTG NE Vac eecne ce ae at: eps 9s W886i \es2ssccc.08 |GcosSsecusecpescne Field mouse, | 
| mole | 
Bl mina N=). sss ees oe Hebsel Oe S87 lass ese Vapsuel NE yin Cle ee eee 
1D) She oeer Cera INES LOB ON = satan aarere Jes, pace eehee ee soe Field mice.....-. 
Alexandria, Va....---- cA ie Leo oie sees ace od ore Gage eas SSVI) Pees = ate ee eo 1 Do. 
Gainsville, Fla .......- PACE ZO VLSST t= 2 relent tare aerate ie ase | eee te el eee Frog, crawfish, 
i | Grasshoppers, 
| |  larve, beetle. 
Moves sete os 8- Mayor Oy 88h aes - sem: [eet aie e oes eal Sane ae ae ee ee | Lizard. 
MON Actes ae cnc Weet Dossy las eacecee ea ete Me RE ed | Mouse ccceses 
1D) Wea Se Mele GSTS SS! aac ee cate ae see mee ere os Seesete OViy aes | 
Newtown, Conn ...---- WOCtre 23,1880 jean oe SPALLOW! soe eet ees. memes oss cee | 
Englewood, N.J-..----- WHeb 826, 1RGGI Ss. -2 a2 aces tones ocean E DMNIGE ss. ase eee i 
St. hiplenaislindasaCe| AprscloykSsos) tes. Soenlonscs Sehacaeeecece Rabbits ee ese | 
Maplewood, N.J -.-.--- ma SOD hers ceraae cere Ce tain baat ae | see ee eee | 3 fish, 1 frog. 
OE eee see a nee awe nei Nacece ed aMEe cts cock a4 J ceewsices [a acne weenie eas cates | Crawtish. 
Story County, NOW dees PNOV 720 LoGat sameeren lac ee a agen ee seman wee elise cise oe Do. 
Raleigh, N. C.-.5---5-- EDN E LSB sewn Fe Seinen Seo es ose em nate seco i Do. 
Moe ec... Heb AO 188 ile ap eels screw escceenscac Se —se seer cle eee | Empty. 
ID Orne eetec seers ING ey Va OT eacmcoee od SoncreOoSEet NEE seewaneee sh IASeGepana. | Do. 
1D eee Sa Rneee Sept: LIlS8i saos. 2c calle aoe eee ee ae ee etfs sb sear ee ate stektiien Beeties. 
1B) oc Sagsesedosas JAg Tey EL NS le ocean cb as olec ss oorenrieesnuass esecsesaceocbeee sal Empty. 
SacaLOo a COUNny IN. Wo! DEG. WO) 188642 22 <5 anc a cilia soccer =e IMC OS ase | 
Washington County, | Nov. 13,1880 .........- | ert eters Saar eiie ene ce a ieee aie ee eree Crawfish, grass- 
NeeYe | hoppers. 
pO VGN Vin foi= = = ~~ PN ME IY pee scene NONCCC IOWA pase sere ae eer ea 
Eeonsselaer County, | Heb; ~9;1883')-22-.2..2- [Pot canct oar sata dae Goce scaet ateneace Empty. 
Wogees tet ae INOW Ze 1 OSL sas 205 elon ee ee eee Mouse. 22-4556 
WW eectesooanaees ENG? AA CH EAA amghass ee ooasnace Ae eeeaae IMI CEE arenes 
ID ape ceeceatees Qin TIS PIREGY RES § oes OF oR nao ora secaGeecee easeeSs Soden somos Do. 
Woe te oes as -.- 5 NOGiESONESEG Poo. bse ae el ce kaceeuoa sees Squirrel, mice 
WO wsete cesses. INOv oO NISSOM a s~scceon lac cea = So aceeee Soe See et eee oto Do. 
WO ae seein Sais Ma Tsk OG S Sines seas ero ia em 3 meadow mice 
WOR eee ee Maro Rey hairs keel ese ee et |SSReREee ese aca Do. 
Wises -<eeases a. OCH wwIGRI SRS ese ee ces e ne eee eres ae | Red squirrel. --. 
Deere eek We CsL SWIBSSi so == sae alae ee ak cee Squirrel, mice-.- 
Sandy Spring, Md-.--. Mayr OISSS il St rae Coes wage clecramtemci | oe aise sake eee area Do. 
East Hartford, Conn ..| Oct. 31,1887 |.-....-2-. Hoot ate ats Samer e Sei 2 itnano pear Do. 
1D) a aaa ene ACD 2ONISSBiLen ee aoeee Ne Spy Sry acon oy reed Meadow mouse. .| 
Sandy Spring, Md...-. Heinen s:, LeSoN Seen gue eet eee: OF | Pine mouse - | 
Woodville, Minn...... PACES wOPlSSSnenea== o.-2 | Fox sparrow ...., Meadow mouse, 
| red-backed 
| mouse. 
Womwsnsesecs =e BAT TAP LG ULES: |e eae me Sel Soe sla eieeya ee cee 3 meadow mice--! 
AVA OUND) sass ect = 2 OGTR OTISS Sale Ree eee ale a oe aes ery ee a ae een ee Crawfish. 
Washington, DaG. oes) IN Gers OIL SSS) Beep me cls mar ce sneer 2 meadow mice-.| 2 crawfish. 
Sandy Spring, Mid 3 WecamONISSON haem ee jact eco sos sone ao [beta at ee Sree Grasshopper Te- 
| | mains. 
Gettysburg, Pa........ | Jello Ga UES ere Site ol Bs aBaampeeronce se|eaccack se oseceroec 
Sandy Spring, ma jae fee SELES TASTE TE TN eae a es Meadow mouse. . 
100) See Rennecasede SEE Osecete |e er Se iellin ae Setrciseiia sac sic: Meadow mouse, 
H mole. 
Washington, D. C..--. Ja me oA BSI MO wile ce lesiese cae sn eaeees ee los same wieenee eoeaae 
Hale County, PAT $2221 Oyoite: TERT) 2 Sse eet ie See Sp ce eae eae eee terre 3 white grubs, 
i cricket, 4 spi- 
i ders. 
PAUTeGaCentormN mG = Oh: Ll 1889)|- "occ. mecles=cce ate sone occ e Cooper’s mouse - 
Cincinnati, Ohio -----. Nov. ils VS S4 esata Screech owl..--.)- Nae fy oe ee ate 
DG.238se- 2528 J: NOV SOMISS4ul =. aaeeeee [eee eee ee Mb comes area 
MD) O eamraa site cays ot ean Or leeo seca seaa nals aneprcee hese eC. B22 210 saeroccesnee 
DORE sa ese cose: Pee dO eeseeceelseecme cen Red-bellied wood-|.........--.------ 
pecker. | 
At ams, win dee oe aor <2 Ni dieeie ly USANS TSC le, = ok pas SOS RES Sp a ae | Meadow mouse. - 
Brookville, Ind ....-..- IDO, ASM CY AS SS eats ees aera eee White-footed 
mouse. 
Kalamazoo, Mich ..-.. Oct Te IS86i ee eee se Sone Ni ese bed Sopeeceeeuoocde we 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 109 stomachs of the Barred Owl 
(Syrnium nebulosum)—Continued, 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 

birds. 
Kalamazoo, Mich ....- Oct: LASSE sac cece ele Sateineee see aes Red squirrel ..-. 
a Be GOURDS Summer, 1880 |.-.......- | Small birds ..... Micemisr aecer 
Stratford, Conn. =o 25c-- Deer 18; 1888/23. eee n0 Screech owl ....; Mole........22.2 
Toronto, Ontario -| Jan. 24,1890 !.. sip tvalb: Serca sc eeen mee 
1D ie, aS Sane -| Jan. 29, 1890 }.. -| 2 meadow mice. . 


.--| Snail, beetle. 
-: Empty. 
Beetle remains. 


Sandy Spring, Md..... April23,1890 |. . 
Orange County, N. Y.-.| Oct. 23,1876 |.. 
Bay St. Louis. Miss ... Aug. 30, 1890 |- - 


Sandy Spring, Md..... i Nov. 6, 1890 }..-. -| 2 meadow mice.-; Beetle. 
Portland, Conn.....--- | Oct. 16, 1890 | | 2 meadow mice, i 
| 1 white-footed | 
' ! mouse. H 
1D), oSeeeengsacoe Oct. 18,1890 :.......... BescicansessSsesadsosssesatosdsseose | Larva. 
1D A Saar name ote 251890 tS... taco ns 1 Oia eee aes 3 meadow mice, | 
1 rat. : 
1D Oeaeecers sae INE A OI) Reese eng Reecocbenossucesced crassa acoossocas sl MTne Ay 
Sandy Spring, Md..-.- Nov. 30, 1890 |.-.......- Screech owl..... Meadow mouse.; 
SY ae See eer eone GOs 2e etl a sae een | sastetek cece meeetoe | 2meadow mice... 
Morristown, N.J.-..-.. Oct V4, 1890 ae = ooo -6s ane ese csees Short-tailed | 
shrew. 
Dae eee 2 Nov. (4, 100d Wowk lbss cals. Shee {Se cdo.e See | 
10RY se 5pecea sce Nov. 17,1890 Ra ited | oo... n-lesee=s leon seen ! 
grouse. | ; 
Columbus, Ohio ..-..... Oct: . AT890)| eco se aatiniare ert attacon | Chipmunk ..... ' 2 snails, 1 beetle. 
aston Md... 25. 2s25 MOD. <2, ISOM Se cee ask a |lcce cas eau tree a. Meadow; mouse .| 
Lancaster County, Pa.| Nov. 30, BOO ae ceme [ gelaee cinta Rape eee 1s sioctcloreata.s eiae ene : Empty. 
Meriden, Conn .......-. GH SA0 ON acme ose | soon er eens BaP onset ane Do. 
Washington, WhO bas April 5, ae Son coaeacs | i Do: 


SeRosiaSaceeagende| eon Sonos Ae eedne | 


SumMARY.—Of 109 stomachs examined, 5 contained poultry or game; 13, other birds; 46, mice; 18, 
other mammals; 4, frogs; 1, a lizard; 2, ‘fish; 14, insects; 2, spiders; 9, crawtish, and 20 were empty. 


SPOTTED OWL. 


Syrnium occidentale. 


The Spotted Owl, which may be considered a western representative 
of the Barred Owl, inhabits the highlands of Mexico, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado, California, and Lower California. It was discovered 
by Xantus near Fort Tejon, Cal., March 6, 1858, and described by him in 
1859 in the proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia. Not until 1872 was the bird again met with, when Capt. 
Bendire found it in the southern part of Arizona, where on April 17, 
1872, he found a nest and one egg, 9 miles west of Tucson. ‘The nest 
appears to have been built by the birds themselves. It was composed 
of small sticks and twigs and lined with dry grasses, pieces of bark, and 
a few feathers, placed close to the trunk of a large cottonwood tree, 
about 30 feet from the ground and easily seen from below. One of the 
parents was sitting on the nest and shot with a rifle after flying off, 
but not preserved. * * * The specimen sent to Mr. Ridgway was 
shot some time subsequently to my finding this nest, as I noticed on a 
critical examination of this bird that it differed from the Barred Owl 
in its markings.” (Ornithologist and Oologist, vol. vir, 1882, p. 99.) 

Mr. L. Belding secured a pair at Big Trees, Calaveras County, Cal., 
in the summer of 1880, He says: “Its call resembles the barking of a 
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dog, the first three or four notes lasting about one second each; these 
succeeded by long, harsh, whining notes.” * 

Mr. H. W. Henshaw took a specimen in the Upper Pecos region, N. 
Mex., August 20, 1885, but did not ascertain whether it bred or was 
common there. ale on 111, 1886, p. 79.) 

Mr. A. W. Anthony pocmed a specimen in Colorado in January or 
February, 1882. “It was in a wet, marshy place grown up to coarse 
grass. The bird seemed to make its home in this locality for some 
time, as he says he flushed it from the grass on several different occa- 
‘sions during the winter before he succeeded in shooting it” (Auk, vol. 
111, 1886, p. 284). 

As yet very little is known of the habits of this species and abso- 
lutely nothing of the food. It is to be presumed, however, that the 
latter is of much the same character as that of the Barred Owl. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Size, color, and form, much the same as the Barred Owl, but the bar- 
ring on the head and back is broken up into round or irregular spot- 
ting. The belly is transversely barred much the same as the breast in- 
stead of being streaked as in the Barred Owl. 

Length: 19 inches (482™™); wing, 12 to 13.50 inches (305 to 342™™); 
tail, about 9 inches (228™™), 


GREAT GRAY OWL. 


Scotiaptex cinerea. 


This large and handsome Owl is a boreal species, occurring in arctic 
and northern temperate America and migrating south in winter to the 
northern United States. A closely related geographical race (Scotiaptex 
c. lapponicum) inhabits the northern portions of Europe and Asia, strag- 
gling eastward towestern Alaska. The Great Gray Owl is a very rare 
winter or accidental visitant as far south as the fortieth parallel, the 
limit of its wandering being reached in southern New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, and Illinois in the East, and northern Cali- 
forniainthe West. Itisa common resident throughout all the wooded 
portions of Alaska, as it is in the Anderson River region and the fur 
countries gener ally. 

The food seems to consist principally of hares, mice, and other of the 
smaller mammals as well as small birds. Whether it destroys many 
grouse or ptarmigans is not stated by authors who are most familiar 
with the bird. Dr. W. H. Dall took no less than thirteen skulls and 
other remains of red-poll linnets (Acanthis) from the crop of a single 
bird. 


*Mr. F. Stephens secured an adult and young of this species at Smith Mountain, 
some 50 miles NNE. of San Diego Bay, California, June, 1892. (Auk., vol. rx, 1892, 
pp. 392-393. ) 
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The following species of mammals were positively identified among 
the stomach contents: Scapanus americanus, Arvicola riparius, Blarina 
brevicauda, and Sitomys americanus. 

Richardson found a nest on May 25 which contained three young. It 

yas situated in a lofty balsam poplar and was composed of sticks, with 
a lining of feathers. The nest found by Mr. McFarlane on July 19, on 
the Anderson River, was placed in the top of a pine [spruce] about 20 
feet from the ground and contained two eggs and two young. Prob- 
ably the number of eggs in a set varies from three to five, and their 
deposition usually takes place some time in April. ' 
~ Dr. Dall considers it a stupid bird’and states that sometimes it may 
be caught in the hands. Its great predilection for thick woods, in 
which it dwells doubtless to the very limit of trees, prevents it from being 
an inhabitant of the barren grounds or other open country in the 
North. It is crepuscular or slightly nocturnal in the southern parts of 
its range, but in the high North it pursues its prey in the daytime. 
In the latter region, where the sun never passes below the horizon in 
summer, it is undoubtedly necessity and not choice that prompts it to 
be abroad in the daylight. 

It is stated that the flight is heavy and somewhat labored, and has 
not the bouyaney noted in that of most of the Owls. This statement 
may result from the point of view of the observer, for it does not seem 
likely that its flight differs materially from that of the Barred Owl. 

The note of this Owl is said to be a tremulous, vibrating sound, some- 
what resembling that of the Screech Owl. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Largest of our Owls. No ear tufts. Wing, 16 to 18 inches (406 to 
456™™); bill, small, nearly hidden by feathers; eyes, yellow; general 
color, dusky grayish brown and grayish white. 

Length: 25 to 30 inches (635 to 762™™); extent, 54 to 60 inches (1370 
to 1524™™); wing, 16 to 18 inches (406 to 456™™); tail, 11 to 12.5 inches 
(280 to 317™™). 


Table showing the results of eraminations of 9 stomachs of the Great Gray Owl 
(Scotiaptexr cinerea). 


! 


| Poultry | 
Locality. Date. or game | Other birds. | Mammals. | Miscellaneous. 
| birds. | | 
Carberry, Manitoba. .-| Sept. 29,1889 |.-......-. pecocusn soe eeaoce i shrew: soem sees 
Lake Nipissing, Can- | Oct. 29,1889 |.---....-.).------=----...--- 4 meadow mice, 
ada. | 1 shrew. 
Haliburton, Ont ---.-- Dec2051889)\-= 2. se _ Snowbunting. ..|Short-tailea 
| | shrew. 
Muskoka, Ont .--..--- Ge OTT SR9| ese ae ese anaes | 3 meadow mice . 
Beavertown, Ont.--.-- San’. 290890) ese | see = a ase | lwhite-footed 
j : mouse, 4 mead- 
{ | ow mice. 
Mt. Albert, Ont...---- Rebs TSAO es ne | ae eee ee cee ete ' 5 meadow mice - 
Dover, Maine=->.2.-" Mar. (SSO (icy. 5 see oe eek ee ee ee | Brewer's mole, 
meadow mouse. 
Elk River, Minn--.--. Fall, HERE) | o>. cessel eos eesesecaneosti- | 3 meadow mice - 
DDD Pees ee enn Cele ras LR OUR ee prereset Aeon more ee | 5 meadow mice - 
| 


SumMARy.—Of 9 stomachs examined, 1 contained a small bird; 7, mice; and 4, other mammals. 
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RICHARDSON’S OWL. 


Nyctala tengmalmi richardsoni. 


Richardson’s Owl is a boreal species inhabiting North America from 
the limit of trees south to the northern tier of States. It is merely a geo- 
graphical race of Tengmalm’s Owl, which inhabits the pine belt of the 
northern portion of the Kastern Hemisphere. Although the latter bird 
is said to breed in the Alps and Carpathians, it is accidental in the 
British Isles and is a rare winter visitant to Holland, Germany, and 
central Russia. It is extremely doubtful whether the American bird 
is ever other than a winter visitor within the limits of the United States. 
One or two specimens have been taken in winter as far south as Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, and on the west coast it is very rare as far 
south as Oregon. From this it will be seen that it differs materially 
from the more arctic Snowy Owl, which occasionally extends south in 
winter as far as the central United States. 

The food, according to the published accounts, which are mostly gen- 
eral, consists of mice, insects, and small birds. In the vicinity of Fort 
Simpson, Mr. Ross stated that it produced sad havoc among the flocks 
of linnets. Mr. H. W. Wheelwright in Scandinavia one night shot a 
female in full chase of a lemming on a frozen lake. Undoubtedly, like 
the other small Owls, it feeds largely on small rodents and insects, and 
when these are scarce depends on small birds for sustenance. 

It is common throughout northern Alaska wherever trees or large 
bushes occur to afford it shelter. It breeds in hollows of trees as well 
as in the deserted nests of other birds: It is very partial to the old 
holes of the pileated woodpecker (Ceophlwus), which seem to be just the 
size and shape to suit its fancy. 

At the mouth of the Yukon, where there are no trees, Mr. KE. W. 
Nelson says the eggs are deposited in old nests found in bushes. The 
eggs, which are from three to five in number, are deposited from the first 
of May to early in June, according to the latitude of the nesting ground. 

Richardson’s Owl is nocturnal in its habits, remaining quiet during the 
day in the thick foliage of the trees or bushes. In fact, its vision is appa- 
rently so affected by bright light that many specimens have been eap- 
tured alive by persons walking up and taking them in their hands. On 
this account the Eskimo in Alaska have given it the name of ‘ blind one, 

The song of this Owl, according to Dr. Merriam (Bull. Nuttall 
Ornith. Club, vol. vit, 1882, p. 237), is a low, liquid note that resem- 
bles the sound produced by water slowly dropping from a height. 

DESCRIPTION. 

No ear-tufts; wings 6.50 inches (165™") or more; tail more than 4 
inches (102™); legs and feet usually buffy, more or less spotted with 
brown; feathers covering under base of tail, striped with brown. 

Length: 9 to 12 inches (228 to 305""); wing 6.60 to 7.40 inches (167 
to 187"); tail 4.10 to 4.70 inches (103 to 119"™), 
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SAW-WHET OWL. 
Nyctala acadica, 


The little Saw-whet, or Acadian Owl, inhabits temperate Canada and 
the northern United States, ranging south to about the thirty-ninth 
parallel in the east, and in the mountains to southern Mexico in the 
west. It breeds sparingly in Massachusetts and New York, and prob- 
ably in suitable localities all across the continent to Oregon, north of 
the forty-second parallel of latitude. Occasionally it wanders south in 
winter as far as the Carolinas and Kentucky. 

The food of this little Owl is composed almost entirely of mice, of 
which the wood-dwelling species seem to predominate. At times it 
attacks larger mammals, such as rats, half-grown red squirrels and 
chipmunks. The following, from Mr. George Lawrence Nicholas, is 
most extraordinary, as it hardly seems possible that so small a bird 
could swallow so large a morsel: “To-day, while hunting in a pine 
wood near this town {|Summit, N. J.], lL obtained an Acadian owl. Upon 
dissecting it I found that its stomach contained a flying squirrel, which 
had been swallowed whole and but slightly digested.” (Forest and 
Stream, vol. x11, February 27, 1879, p. 67.) 

It rarely molests small birds, unless its favorite food—mice—for some 
reason, is scarce. Occasionally it feeds on scraps of raw or cooked 
meat, which it has been observed to pick up in the vicinity of camps, 
and in winter, in the north, it will feed on the carcasses of compara- 
tively large animals. Dr. Merriam mentions the following, which oe- 
curred at Point de Monts, Canada: “In winter Mr. Comeau once saw 
one of these little owls fly from within the carcass of a great northern 
hare that had been caught in a snare. The owl had eaten away the 
abdomen aud was at work within the thoracic cavity when frightened 
away.” (Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club, vol. vu, 1882, p. 237.) 

It also feeds to some extent on insects of various kinds. Thus it 
will be seen that while the diminutive size of the Saw-whet limits its 
power of usefulness, its mode of life renders it a useful adjunct to the 
farmer, and, small though it be, yet in districts where it abounds the 
number of mice it annually destroys must be very large. 

Mr. Brewster gives an interesting account of the operation of dis- 
gorging the pellets which he observed in a young specimen in his pos- 
session: ‘The owl would gape several times, then the head would be 
violently shaken sideways, and finally the pellet, coated with mucous, 
would shoot forth, frequently falling several inches in front of the spot 
where the bird was sitting. After it was all over the little fellow 
assumed an expression of relief and contentment which was very 
comical.” (Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club, vol. vir, 1882, p. 24.) 

The following species of mammals were positively identified among 
the stomach contents: Arvicola riparius, Sitomys americanus, Sitomys 
a, sonoriensis, Sorex, and Mus musculus, 
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The eggs are generally deposited in the hollows of trees, the de- 
serted burrows of woodpeckers being the favorite place, though open 
nests are sometimes used for the purpose. Mr. W. Perham, of Tyngs- 
boro, Mass., was very successful in inducing this Owl to build in nests 
which he put up in different parts of the forest. These ‘nests’ were 
sections of hollow limbs closed at the ends, with an entrance hole made 
in the side. As a rule this species uses no other nesting material than 
the rotten chips found in the cavities, or such accidental material as 
has been dragged in by squirrels or mice. 

The number of eggs is from four to seven, and it would seem from 
Mr. Egbert Bagg’s experience in central New York, that the larger 
number is more common. They are usually deposited by the first week 
in April, at which time full sets are found. <A set of eggs taken by Mr. 
Egbert Bagg on April 7, 1856, in Oneida County, N. Y., were in differ- 
ent stages of incubation, proving that the female had remained on the 
eges from the time the first egg was deposited. Unlike the little 
Sereech Owl, this species is very apt to leave the nesting cavity when 
the tree is shaken or jarred during the ascent to it. 

The species is iS migratory, but is more or less of an irregular wan > 
derer in its search for food during the fall and winter. It may be quite 
common in a locality and then not be seen again for several years, 
Itis nocturnal, seldom moving about in the daytime, but passing the time 
in sleeping in some dark retreat. So soundly does it sleep that often 
times it may be captured alive, as in the following case cited by Mr. 
Ridgway: “ But a single individual of this pretty little Owl was met 
with; this one was captured alive by Mr. O. L. Palmer, of our party, 
who found it asleep and placed his hat over it. It was perched on the 
edge of an old Robin’s nest, in a dense willow thicket near camp.” 
(U.S. Geol. Explor. of the Fortieth Parallel, King, vol. Iv, 1877, p. 572.) 

During the day it frequents the thick evergreen woods, though some- 
times it is found in comparatively open groves, but always in dense 
trees. Mr. W. E. D. Scott found it common in scattered cedar groves 
at Princeton, N. J., in December 1878, when he obtained seventeen 
Specimens in two days; while in January, which was colder, he met 
with more in hollow trees. (Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club, vol. rv., 1879, 
p. 85.) In the Dead River region, Maine, on January 7, Mr. F. H. Car- 
penter found three sitting close together on a joist on a grain shed of 
a lumber camp. (Ornithologist and Oologist, vol. x1, 1886, p. 177). _ 

The mortality which sometimes occurs among this species in winter 
is difficult to account for. Specimens which show no signs of violence, 
though somewhat emaciated, are found on barn floors, under trees, or 
along fences. That cold has anything to do with killing this hardy 
_ little Owl is not to be supposed, for such accidents occur more often 
towards the southern limit of its range; and why should it starve in 
localities where food abounds, as about Washington, where most of the 
specimens secured have been picked up dead? 
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This little Owl is mild and gentle in disposition while in captivity 
and makes an interesting pet. It will soon allow itself to be handled, 
and is particularly fond of having its head gently scratched. 

Although seldom known to hunt during the daytime, there are ex- 
ceptions, as in the case occurring near Washington, D.C., where Mr. J. 
D. Figgins killed a specimen which was feeding on a junco and sur- 
rounded by a mob of small birds. (Auk, vol. vi, 1889, p. 189.) 

The note of this species is peculiar and has a rasping character, resem. 
bling the sound made when a large-toothed saw is being filed; hence 
the name. It is more often heard during March and early April, 
though occasionally it is heard at other times of the year. 

The flight resembles that of the woodcock very closely, so much so 
in fact, that the writer once killed a specimen as it was flying over the 
alders, and not until the dog pointed the dead bird was he aware of 
his mistake. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Smallest Owl of the eastern United States; no ear tufts; wing less 
than 6 inches (152"™); tail less than 3.50 inches (88"™"); above, brown, 
more or less spotted with white; beneath white, striped with reddish 
brown. 

Length: 7.25 to 8.50 inches (183 to 215™™); wing, 5.25 to 5.90 inches 
(133 to 149™™) ; tail, 2.80 to 3.25 inches (70 to 82™™). 


Table showing the results of examinations of 22 stomachs of the Saw-whet Owl 
(Nyctala acadica). 


Poultry | 
Locality. Date. or guine | Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
| | 
Taunton, Mass...----- Deel SSS || ese nee Jet edt oe es Mouse hair -.... 
East Hartford, Conn .-' Jan. 7, 1887 |---------. lett s < wiacemme soe White-footed 
| | mouse. 
Hillsboro, N. B..----.- Ochs 215, 1886)) 2: ==--e == peesecepech sees Mouse hair ..... 
Flatbush, N. Y-..-.----- NOV.) o,S87, |eonemeec = ASS in Sea reece House mouse -. - 
Locust Grove, N. Y-..| Jan. 24, 1884 |..-------- [eSero2s aeea a | Meadow mouse - 
Sing Sing, N. Y.------ | Jan. 13, 1885 
District of Columbia - .| Mar. 12, 1889 . 
WO erie wee was 2 Nov. 1, 1889 J Empty. 
Doreceseeeeen ae hoe PedO ac ceer ‘ Do. 
Story County, Iowa...| Dec. —, 1882 
IGT) Rea Gheoagecse Dec. —, 1882 
WOM steeees eee |Jan. 8, 1883 
1 Deees ter aabsone | Oct. —, 1883 
Rensselaer County, N. | Jan. 31, 1887 
ny 
San Francisco, Moun- | June 12, 1887 |..-.----.-)------------------ | Meadow mice, 
tain, Arizona. | white-footed 
mice 
WO scsccsseeoeess Sa Kye nse sel lacoeacnosd paconoosoe acess cosa dO) fi aecoceeee 
WO oes sconce Sao eee onl Rete oo boeerieas. armen 2 ca||soe C0: 22a eee 
DO Pe. sae aoe (ies sse 4 | Sesecse msc Posespenasscaorve liaeae don 238s. 4563 
New Haven, Conn..--. Ieee TEE TE oe 5-056 Soc ERSeSO tes ss pceotoslsenosSesnecessacc4 Moth. 
Brookland, D.C ------ TDA SMES ICRI OS AE Se menoncanacecsacae= Meadow mouse - 
Horse Hill, N. J..-...-- eb 2 9598 90) eceaie eae ea te ere Small shrew, 
w hite-footed 
mouse. 
Wilmington, Mass ....| Feb. 19,1892 |........--|------------------|----+-+----+------ Empty. 


SuMMARY.—Of 22 stomachs examined, 17 contained mice; 1, a bird; 1, an insect; and 3 were empty. 
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SCREECH OWL. 


Megascops asio. 
{Plate 23—Red and gray phases.] 


The little Screech Owls are distributed over the temperate parts 
of the globe and are among the better known of the Owls. 

The Common Screech Owl is distributed throughout the whole of the 
United States and the southern portions of the British provinces. It is 
separable into several geographic races, as is usual in species having 
such an extensive distribution. The typical form (Megascops asio) 
ranges from the eastern United States and the British provinces south 
to about the thirty-second parallel and west to the Great Plains. The 
Florida Screech Owl (Megascops asio floridanus) inhabits the Gulf States 
from Louisiana to Florida and extends north along the coast to South 
Carolina. The Texas Screech Owl (Megascops asio mccallit) is found 
in southern Texas and eastern Mexico southward to Guatemala. The 
Mexican Screech Owl (Megascops asio trichopsis) inhabits northwestern 
Mexico, Lower California, Arizona, and New Mexico. The California 
Screech Owl (Megascops asio bendirei) is limited to California. Kenni- 
cott’s Screech Owl (Megascops asio kennicottit) inhabits the Northwest 
coast, from Oregon to Sitka, and east to northern Montana.* The 
Rocky Mountain Screech Owl (Megascops asio maxwellie) is found in 
the Rocky Mountains, from Colorado to eastern Montana. 

Their food consists of a great variety of animal life, including mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, batrachians, fish, crustaceans, and insects. At 
night-fall they begin their rounds, inspecting the vicinity of farm-houses, 
barns, and corneribs, making trips through the orchard and nurs- 
eries, gliding silently across the meadows or encircling the stacks 
of grain in search of mice and insects. Thousands upon thousands 
of mice of different kinds thus fall victims to their industry. Their 
economic relations therefore are of the greatest importance, particu- 
larly on account of the abundance of the species in many of the farm- 
ing districts, and whoever destroys them through ignorance or preju- 
dice should be severely condemned. 

Those who have rambled much in the country in the clear winter 
mornings must have noticed the tracks of mice which often form 
networks in the snow, crossing and recrossing, passing in and out of 
walls and stacks, or converging toward some choice bit of food—all tend- 


* Mr. William Brewster (Auk, vol. vii, 1891, pp. 140-144) divided this race into three 
subspecies. Typical kennicottii inhabiting the coast of Alaska from Sitka southward; 
macfarlanei, Fort Walla Walla, Washington, Hellgate, Montana, and probably the en- 
tire intermediate region, northward into the interior of British Columbia; and satura- * 
tus, the shores and islands of Puget Sound, ranging southward along the coast to 
Salem, Oregon. In the same paper (on page 139), a new race, aikeni, is described 
from El] Paso County, Colorado, 
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ing to showhow active these little rodents are during the night, a period 
when most of the world sleeps. Occasionally a track stops abrubtly, 
and while the observer is trying to read more of the history written 
in the snow, his eyes catch the faint impression of a pair of wing 
tips near where the trail ends, and instantly he recognizes that a 
tragedy has been enacted. Beside the different species of mice, the 
Screech Owl feeds on other small mammals, such as chipmunks, shrews, 
moles, and occasionally bats. During warm spells in winter it 
forages quite extensively and stores up in its home considerable 
quantities of food for use during inclement weather. It may be said 
in this connection that with one exception the only specimens of 
pine mice procured by the writer in southern New York were taken 
from the storehouses of this Owl. 

Frogs are devoured greedily, while other batrachians and small 
reptiles are occasionally eaten. Crawfish are sometimes found among 
the stomach contents, but not so often as in the case of the Barred Owl. 
Evidence goes to show that at times this Owl is an expert fisherman. 
Capt. Charles E. Bendire found it feeding on fish in the Northwest, and 
the following note by Mr. M. A. Frazar, from Watertown, Mass., shows 
that it will sometimes travel a long distance for this food: 

“On November 29, 1876, I took from a Mottled Owl’s hole (Scops 
asio) the hinder half of a Woodcock (Philohela minor). Within two 
weeks after I took two Owls from the same hole, and on the 19th of 
January last 1 had the good fortune to take another. After extracting 
the Owl I put in my hand to see what else there was of interest, and 
found sixteen Horned Pouts (Amiurus atrarius), four of which were 
alive. When it occurred to me that all the ponds in the vicinity were 
under at least 2 feet of snow and ice, I could scarcely conjecture 
where the Horned Pouts could have been captured. After visiting all 
the ponds I found they had most probably been captured in one fully 
a mile away, where some boys had been cutting holes through the ice 
to catch pickerel bait. The Owl probably stationed himself by the 
edge of the hole and seized the fish as they came to the surface. What 
a busy time he must have had flying 32 miles after sixteen Horned 
Pouts.” (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. 11, July, 1877, p. 80.) 

Mr. Willard E. Treat, of East Hartford, Conn., speaking of this 
habit, says: ‘“‘I secured a Screech Owl February 2, 1889, which was 
caught in a steel trap, the latter having been set in a spring where 
there were a number of small fish. When found it was dead, having 
been drowned, and its legs were more or less covered with fish seales. 
The trap was at least 4 or 5 inches below the surface of the water, 
which seems to show that the Ow] must have plunged into the water 
in order to have got caught. This is the only instance in which I 
have known this species to enter the water for the purpose of securing 
fish.” (Auk, vol. v1, 1889, p. 189-190.) 
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No Owl except the Burrowing Owl is so destructive to noxious in- 
sects as this species, it devouring with relish grasshoppers, crickets, 
and a number of night-flying beetles. The stomachs of two young birds 
which had recently left the nest were found distended with May beetles. 
Prof. Samuel Aughey found remains of insects in all the specimens he 
examined in Nebraska, and states: “It is largely an insect-eating 
bird.” Dr. B. H. Warren says: “ During the summer months and at 
other times when insect life is abundant the Screech Owls subsist 
mainly on an inseet diet.” ~ (Birds of Pennsylvania, 1888, p. 115.) Dur- 
ing the years 1884 and 1885 Mr. Charles Dury received at least sixteen 
specimens from the vicinity of Cincinnati; twelve of these, including 
one killed in January, contained remains of insects. 

Writers almost universally speak of the Screech Owl as a beneficial 
species: 

“Tt preys on mice, small sparrows, etc., and very often catches noe- 
turnal beetles and other insects. It thus destroys a large number of 
field mice and the large cockchafer, so injurious to our fruit trees. In 
winter it familiarly enters our barns and outhouses, where it becomes 
an expert and industrious mouser.” (Dr. E. Michener, U. 8. Agricul- 
tural Report, 1863, pp. 291-292.) 

“The food is chiefly small quadrupeds, insects, and occasionally, 
when they have young, small birds. They destroy avast number of 
mice, beetles, and vermin, and are of great service to the agricultu- 
rist.” (Baird, Brewer & Ridgway, History of North American Birds, 
vol. III, p. 57.) 

“After dark it is all alive; not a mouse can stir without being ob- 
served, and so quick and noiseless is the flight of the bird that few 
escape which expose themselves.” (MelIlwraith, Birds of Ontario, 1886, 
p. 158.) 

‘A large number of castings of this species were examined on vari- 
ous occasions, and found to be composed almost entirely of the fur and 
bones of meadow and white-footed mice; with feathers of bluebird and 
some sparrow in several cases; and sometimes insects.” (Mr. J. Perey 
Moore, in epist.) 

Mr. George C. Jones, writing from Brookfield Center, Fairfield 
County, Conn., says: “I think the smaller species of Owls feed upon the 
cutworm to some extent. J have found cutworms in the stomach of 
the common Screech Owl and in the Long-eared Owl. The fact that 
both the cutworms and the Owls are nocturnal leads me to believe that 
the Owls, of all the birds, are the most efficient exterminators of this for- 
midable pest and should on this account receive protection. ‘The 
farmers here are large growers of tobacco, and the damage done by 
the cutworm to the young plants and the labor of resetting forced upon 
the growers is almost incalculable. I believe that if our native Owls 
-were as plenty as some other species of birds the ravages of this de- 
structive worm would be much less than at present.” 
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Unfortunately we can not shut our eyes to the blacker pages of its 
history, and it must be said that occasionally it is destructive to small 
birds, especially during the breeding season, when it has a number of 
hungry mouths to fill, and also in suburban districts where its favor- 
ite food is hard to procure. Mr. Morris Ms Green found the remains of 
a house wren ina hole containing five young Screech Owls; and Nuttall 
says: ‘In the hollow stump of an apple tree, which contained a brood 
of these young owls, were found several bluebirds, blackbirds, and 
song sparrows, intended asa supply.” (Land Birds, 1832, p. 121.) 

Sometimes it kills birds fully as large as itself. In one of its holes 
the writer once found the remains of a quail; and a woodcock has been 
mentioned as found in a similar situation. Mr. R. E. Kimball, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., informed the writer that a Screech Ow] was killed at 
Lunenburg, near that place, January 27, 1890, which had killed thirteen 
doves for one farmer before it was itself executed. Its stomach was 
filled with the feathers of the last victim. In a few instances it has 
been known to kill and eat one of its own kind. When suffering from 
the pangs of hunger it occasionally attacks barn-yard fowls. 

‘ About 3 o’clock on last Friday afternoon a common little screech 
owl flew into a large barnyard in this neighborhood and alighted 
on the back of a large hen, several times as large as itself, attempt- 
ing to carry it off. The claws of the owl got entangled in the feath- 
ers of the frightened hen, and the owner of the farm was enabled to 
citch it. * * * There was scarcely any flesh.on its bones and no 
signs of food in its stomach.” (‘Night Hawk’: Forest and Stream, vol. 
xx, March 8, 1883, p. 106.) And Mr. J. L. Davtson, of Lockport, N. Y., 
mentions a Screech Owl attacking a Plymouth Rock rooster. (Forest 
and Stream, vol. xx1v, March 19, 1885, p. 145.) 

Unfortunate as this bird-catching habit seems to be, it may be 
ranked as an important factor in the bird’s favor. Since the introdue- 
tion of the noxious English sparrow, and its alarming increase in our 
cities and villages, experience has taught the little Screech Owl that 
this sparrow is a delicate and easily obtainable food. Many times at 
dusk has this Owl been seen hovering about the ivy-mantled churches 
or thick shrubbery of the parks in search of sparrows, and _ still more 
positive evidence is furnished by the remains of English sparrows 
which have been found in the stomachs of Owls shot in such loeali- 
ties. 

On this subject, Mr. R. S. T. Russell, of Mount Perry, Ohio, writes to 
us as follows: “I want to send you a fact about the English sparrow. 
Last summer they were so thick around my house as to almost set me 
wild, when a little ‘screech’ owl got to visiting us every night, and at 
each visit he carried off a sparrow. My house is thickly covered with 
vines, and the little owl would make a dash into the vines and capture 
his sparrow every time. By fall they were well thinned out.” 
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The following species of mammals and birds have been positively iden- 
tified among the stomach contents: 


MAMMALS, BIRDS. 
Sitomys americanus. Colinus virginianus. 
Sitomys eremicus. Megascops asio. 
Arvicola austerus. Otocoris a. praticola. 
Arvicola pinetorum. Junco hyemalis. 
Arvicola riparius. Ammodramus s. savanna. 
Mus musculus. Spizella monticola. 
Sciuropterus volucella. Spizella socialis. 
Tamias striatus. Melospiza georgiana, 
Perognathus. Melospiza fasciata. 
Neotoma floridana. Passer domesticus. 
Scalops aquaticus. Seiurus motacilla. 
Condylura cristata. Troqglodytes aédon. 


This Owl breeds throughout its range, and does not migrate or even 
wander far during the winter months. It almost invariably nests in the 
hollows of trees, usually not over 10 feet from the ground, old apple 
orchards being favorite resorts in thickly inhabited sections. Oceasion- 
ally it has been known to breed in holes in buildings as well as in dove- 
cotes, but never in nests among the branches of trees, as is the habit 
of some other Owls. Capt. Bendire once found a pair breeding near . 
Fort Walla Walla in the same tree with a pair of Sparrow Hawks, and 
there seemed to be perfect harmony between the birds, although their 
holes were only about 2 feet apart. (Ornithologist and Oologist,vol.v1, 
1881, p. 21.) 

In the following case, noted by Mr. F. Stephens, the relations of the 
Species were somewhat strained. Mr. Stephens states: “On April 19 

-I heard a screaming noise proceeding from a woodpecker’s hole ina 
pine. I climbed the tree and pulled outa female McCall’s Owl, and im- 
mediately after a male Sparrow Hawk flew out. The Owl was appar- 
ently breeding, but the hole contained no eggs.” (Bull. Nuttall Ornith. 
Club, vol. 117, 1878, p. 94.) Evidently the Hawk had been looking for 
a nesting site and had entered a tenanted one by mistake. 

There never seems to be much of an attempt to form a nest; usually 
the cavity is incompletely lined with a few feathers from the parent 
bird, but this is by no means universal. The eggs, from three to six 
in number, are placed in the bottom of the cavity in the rotten wood 
and other material accidentally occurring there. In the South 
they are deposited in the latter part of March, while in the more north- 
ern States full sets are rarely found before the middle of April. If 
the cavity is large enough the male usually remains with the female 
during the day while she is sitting on the eggs; if it is not of sufficient 
size to accommodate both, he may be found in a neighboring hole or 
copse. About one month elapses from the time the first egg is depos- 
ited until all the young hatch, and they remain in the nest about the 
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same length of time. Mr. F. H. Carpenter had a pair breed in confine- 
ment and gives the length of incubation as twenty-two days. (Or- 
nithologist and Oologist, vol. vil, 1883, pp. 93,94.) In the latter 
part of May or first of June families composed of old and young some- 
times may be started at dusk from the clumps of bushes bordering 
streams, or in the vicinity. of old orchards. 

The little Screech Owl is one of the most nocturnal of our species, 
seldom moving out of its retreat until twilight. Its flight is regular, 
and when indistinctly seen in the dusk it much resembles that of the 
woodcock. If suddenly started on a bright day it flies around in a 
bewildered manner, but soon becomes accustomed to the light and ap- 
parently sees perfectly well. During the day it usually remains hid- 
den in the hollows of trees or more rarely among the thick foliage. 
Here it is occasionally espied by some keen-eyed songster prying in 
every nook and corner while in search of food. The little bird is not 
slow in making its discovery known to others in the neighborhood, 
who at the first note of alarm hurry to the spot. Soon at irritated 
mob, including perhaps a dozen species, surround poor Megascops and 
make life so uncomfortable that he is forced to seek another place, only 
to be followed and harassed by his tormentors. ‘To escape these fre- 
quent indignities he chooses the dark cavities in hollow trees in prefer- 
ence to other and less secure hiding places. 

During cold weather in the north it not unfrequently inhabits barns. 
Mr. Mellwraith, of Hamilton, Canada, states: ‘‘ During some winters 
there is scarcely a farm in the country which has not its Sereech Owl in 
the barn.” (Birds of Ontario, 1886, p. 157.) 

When kept in confinement the Screech Owl is one of the most inter- 
esting of pets, and although not so active on bright days as might be 
desired, it is usually so kind and affectionate as fully to compensate for 
its sluggishness. It soon learns to take food from the hand and will 
allow a moderate amount of handling by its master. It is very fond of 
water and will drink or bathe eagerly when a fresh supply is placed in 
the cage. Once about dusk the writer came upon a small family which 
had emerged the moment before from the water. They were sitting on 
some low alders over a shallow portion of the stream, ruffling up and 
shaking the water from their feathers, and presented a soaked and 
forlorn appearance. Apparently they were too wet to be able to fly 
well, for when approached they fluttered off heavily into the thicket 
and soon escaped from sight in the growing darkness. The number of 
times this Owl has been drowned in water barrels indicates its fondness 
for bathing. The following note by Mr. A. W. Anthony, of an incident 
in Washington County, Oregon, unquestionably refers to a bird caught 
while attempting to bathe: ‘‘One was caught in a steel trap set in a 
deep, narrow ditch. As the trap was sunk at least 4 inches under 
water, and was not baited, it is a puzzle to me how the bird was 
caught.” (Auk, vol. 111, 1886, p. 165.) 
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The low, wailing, moaning notes of this Owl are not loud, but their 
character enables them to be heard a considerable distance; they sug- 
gest, without resembling, those of the common dove. They may be 
heard at any time from dusk to dawn, and on rare occasions in the 
daytime. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Toes more or less distinctly feathered or bristled on upper side. Ear 
tufts conspicuous. Plumage presenting two totally distinct phases, 
having no relation to sex, age, or season; one grayish, the other bright 
rufous; though birds from the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Slope, - 
south of the northwest coast region, are known only in the gray plum- 
age. A more or less conspicuous bright-colored stripe runs along each 
side of the back, and a blackish line along the shafts of the feathers, 
sometimes Roe ite out transverse bars. 

Length: 6.50 to 10 inches (165 to 254™™); extent, 20 to 24 inches (508 
to 610"); wing, 5.60 to 7.10 inches (142 to 180™™); tail, 3 to 3.70 
inches (75 to 94™™). 


Table showing the results of examinations of 254 slomachs of the Screech Owl | 
(Megascops asio). 


| Poultry 
Locality. Date. peeane Other birds. | Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
Sing Sing, N. Y....--- Aug. 31, 1885 [Socecede sacathodiss Remains of in- 
| | sects. 
Atlantieville, N. Y..-.| Dec. 4, 1885 | Mouse hair ..--.. 
Sing Sing, N. Y.-..-.-- Dep bs207 1S80! |e oer laal| seo emer as est caste ake seers oem Do. 
Washington, [ON Geen Nov. —, 1886 |. Meadow mouse 
10) ReeSSto ee SIG Ol sae ms a 2 white-footed Do. 
mice. 
WON ate co maeans ci GO aERee aoe reat aos Me neaemrrne cores [sa cdemacEE asco ae Do. 
lO ae Seto een see ORs Soot lbs samen ~ se 2 (Sees alee ben eebechie aeeee aoe Do. 
HD OW ace cele eae tere EON) eee. | Mouse hair -..--. Do. 
iDYwes 2 sa oeeeeice dOfeaas-as | pe aiee eee |) Ge SPATLOWies]| comes aces = eee | 
WOM ate ne inceiome. GOs ees Sasa sas se ee oso elarstaee oes call a Sn cts Bence oe serene Do- 
Gree etc o a sels= GOP or tals eaten SH CRUNOLS. sasece <i eae ete siercee sore | 
ID Oise eee ace SP SAt hs eet Mouse hair -.--. 
Wire eres = ose Nee LO, safe | asracteiatai2 | o Mow cieeecnncicsassooanestesemen seas Do. 
River Vale, N. J .-...- Nov. DOT RD |e Seas alles oe Seaiclete ates nos Roe Saat ee oem Larvee 
Bergen pete N.J-..| Nov. 26, 1885 House mouse -. -| 
Alfred Center, N. Y -.| Oct. 10, 1886 White- footed | Grasshopper, 
. mouse. crickets, craw- 
fish. 
Peterboro, N. Y..-..-... Sey oil det es one Sparrow ---..--- APIA spree aes Grasshoppers. 
Amherst, Mass -.-.-.- Sima S SSG tee asset - Geeehas sboeencmeb soos Shoeseséncce2 Frog, remains of 
insects. 
Cleveland, Ohio ..-...-- Wa rel2 1886 sr ceacee a lease ceacces ees Meadow mouse. 
East Hartford, Conn ..| June 23, 1886 |.......--- Sr eMallbInds= esas tear ace 7 beetles. . 
Gainesville, Fla.-.--... VETER MB Sielpoarerse mel ac sce cce sen see ee Aare Rate ipsa Grasshoppers, 
H larve of beetles. 
Washington, D.C..... AMT EROUM nese cee ae nae gts fwd ac cee White-footed 
mouse; mead- 
ow mouse. 
1D) peeeaemanoaeee oC SARC «| DER RES AACS aeons eae eeere 2 meadow mice. . 
Wom eosin clas cic CES sno oar ea eese SCreeCh. Ow) esos eee eee eee 
HD cers hs = oo ee ACU CE Seo is] ee eee Pet LO te ne ere [eevee cee eee ee 
Gres ot cae Feb. MD URS Til secee soes aNeeeome s ctewicse eae Mouse. 228: eens 
Rockville, Conn....-.. May 28, 1887 |.......--. ete rnin santas al Saree ole re beaten ios er | Empty. 
JOR sae a eet PU ee ea earl eMetrics | Beetle. 
Portland, Conn...--.-. fcr noeniagi eee (tet an oases rca ae | Spider. 
Do Dec. 23,1886 | Pigeon..|...............--- een oot ae 97 
Shock portyN.oy =. 2 22 Satie C plasciteeer eee a motte ac sees ore (pabones6ssageedsec Crawfish. 
Portland, Conn ....... I 7 ps UNSERE Jee ne oo ee Se eae a o> ce 7 May beetles. 
Washington, D, C..... Febiisilssiiloaote cue. [eee See cs ee, 2 pine mice ..--. 
East Hartford, Conn ..| July 16,1886 |.......... Dibnelish Spars eseneeseeses rene | 


Tows. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 254 stomachs of the Screech Owl 
(Megascops asio)—Continued. 


Poultry 
or game 
birds. 


Locality. Date. 
Philadelphia, Pa ------ Apr. 20, 1886 
TECHS UOLG EAT Role. <lce onae aimee te recite see 
Sandy Springs, Md....| Mar. 2, 1887 

1D) OL Sates aoe Beer G0. 25--05 
Chester County, Pa...| Jan. 11, 1886 
Dyess sca tac Jan. 5,1886 
LO Eee Apr. 22. 1886 
IDM oe eee ere Jan. 17,1887 
WO ses os 252- Jan. 8, 1887 
OW ABS or aSeeroas Nov. 10, 1887 
DORE ace asec 1876 
Wie sates oem s Nov. 27, 1886 
1D Ragen. cer sree Aeos dO, Seas 
WDOiee ose sero Dec. 6,1886 
WD Oisae eeesee ceo Dec. 10, 1886 
Diese amcsse ss edo eo 
WOrece sees ss ons Feb. 12, 1887 
MORE eae foes ac Feb. 9, 1887 
DO ee eseee cao Feb. 18, 1887 
ORE E SES -\15 wisierele 2 Jan. 15, 1887 
IDES eee Jan. 17, 1887 
PL Oars nicole Syaloatee es Dec. 27, 1886 
10) Tye Cee eee Jan. 11,1887 
1D Yi} 35 SRS ar Feb. 9, 1887 
DO mistete on eaters Feb. 10, 1887 
‘DY SS eee S eae Jan. 17,1887 
NOG ee a Sele e a a Feb. 11, 1887 | 
10h See June 7, 1884 
GR Sak oe rick: Jan. 8, 1885 
WO cota. feck Jan. 6, 1885 
DO eee. ics Soeciee Dec. 18, 1886 
LO SSR eee poser Nov. 17, 1880 | 
WD gcse se coset e Nov. 26, 1880 
WNGe- once woes 2,2 Aug. 20, 1876 | 
Delaware County, Pa .| Dec. 5, 1879 | 
Cedar County, Nebr...| Sept. —, 1867 
Ors eee os Senses PedOe ser. 2e 
DO Aah cineca nee June —, 1868 
Dakota Connty, Nebr .| July —, 1865 
A3eRee eats Aug. —, 1870 
Seward Sohal. Nebr-}| Sept. 
Nemaha County, Nebr. | Sept. —, 1874 | 


Lancaster Co., Nebr -. 


Do 

Horseheads, N. Y-- 
Chemung, N. Y....... 
Elmira, Sp ee 
Barton, IN aoa ae 
WWVAVEDLY WN.) Nis--2..-. 
iowa aie 2 5.05.02 
mWiellsboro; Pas. <2. 2. 
IMAL IN: Ves ceceac< 

do 


Wellsburg, N.Y .--.. - 
Caen, N. AV Pe eee clcie 


West Ges Pa 
Raleigh, N. C 


(e} 


Tracy Station, Ind.... 
Brookville Ind........ 
Adan, Ind soso <5 


June —, 1875 


| 
. 29. 1886 
. 30, 1886 


. 21, 1886 | 
. 13, 1887 
. 15, 1886 


. 27, 1888 
"29° 1888 


y. 3, 1888 


. 20, 1889 
. 12,1887 
7, 26, 1887 

. 10, 1887 


4, 1886 
7, 1886 


5, 1886 
8, 1887 


. 30, 1888 
7, 1888 


Other birds. 


Feather 
Heathersscceiece 


-| 2 mice 


Mammals. 


Mouse hair 
House mouse --- 


House mouse - -- 

Meadow mouse - 

Meadow mouse, 
house mouse. 

White-footed 
mouse. 


[00 ee eee 
| Mouse hair 
House mouse ..- 


eae ceeel ae OUR U RNIN (5, cy rishi 
_.........| English sparrow| Mice..........-- 
vate taieeni Small \pbird22.2:|. --1do==-aence 
dias Boece Rieu ee cere wic Samus MO; tn asses 
SIR hn SNE LUNA Uy rere foe 
Ae Small bird's. 3. .<|- cesses sece aeeeee 
E Sena eis ne ae ote simewiale scale eoars Mouse... cess oo55 
we See. Ua ane tor ens ao a iameete ree eee AG reste ce shes 
221878 | Soe ee Se ee od ee ee eae 
Yates wets English sparrow, Mice............ 
LIE aA Feathers: S.2---<|s.-.d 0). see 
Bs see English sparrow]. --.-------2--.<-: 
Basic bacon [uses bias a aaeacte Field mice. ...-. 
Seine sane |S aeneee mec wenebact Mice: (2) eos cee 


English sparrow 
Shore lark 


Miscellaneous. 


May beetles. 
2 cicadie. 


-| Insects. 


Beetle. 


Empty. 
Indeterminate 
matter. 


| Trace insects. 
Empty. 


Do. 
Insects. 

Do. 

Do. 


Grasshoppers. 


47 locusts, 12 
other insects. 


32 locusts, 8 
other insects. 
41 locusts, 22 


other insects. 
69 insects. 
38 insects. 
67 insects. 
50 locusts, 16 
other insects. 
locusts, 15 
other insects. 


49 


Insects. 


| Empty. 


Crawfish. 
Empty. 


Do. 
Insects. 
Do. 


3 crawfish, min- 
now. 


SCREECH OWL. 


avid 


Table showing the results of examinations of 254 stomachs of the Screech Owl 
(Megascops asio)—Continued. 


Locality. 


Brookville, Ind 
Troy, N. Y 


Rensselaer Co unty, 
ING 


eee ee 
eee 


Gaylordsville, Conn... 
Gold Hill, Colo 
Do 


Do 
Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn. 
Fort Hamilton, Long 
“Island, N. Y. 
Schraalenberg, N.J - 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Geneva, N. Y 
East Hartford, Conn... 


Sandy § SaEe Md 
Chester County, Pa-... 
Flatbush, N. Y 
Oracle, Sid 


Se ee 


Cold Sprin ne. Suffolk 
County, 
Washington, hoe 


Alfred Center, N. Y..- 
Hale County, Ala....-- 
Vineland, N.J..-....... 
Sandy Spring, Md 


Poultry 
or game 
birds. 


Date. 


Dec. 31, 1887 
Novy. 1, 1883 
Dec. 6, 1883 
July 13, 1882 


Dec. 9, 1884 
May 25, 1886 | 
April 3, 1887 | 
Nov. 1, 1887 | 
June 8, 1888 
Jan. 15, 1889 


Feb. 14, 1889 
Summer, 1889 
do 


. 26, 1885 
. 10, 1884 
y 22, 1884 
. 10, 1884 
. 8, 1884 
. 24, 1884 

5, 1884 
. 11, 1884 
. 13, 1885 


. 25, 1885 
. 18, 1886 
. 22,1886 
. 15, 1887 
. 26, 1887 
. 16, 1888 
. 29, 1888 


6, 1888 |........-. 


“ao 
Jan. 26, 1888 
Apr. 4, 1887 
Arr 8, 1887 


we eereeccce 


Sept. 8, 1888 
Sept. 9, 1888 


-do 
Jan. 29, 1889 
Mar. 1, 1889 
Jan. 13, 1889 
J sl 11, 1889 


Sees eee 


do 


May 19, 1889|.......... 
Aug. 28, 1889 |. 


Oct. 2,1889 
Noy. 13, 1889 


Feb. 15, 1889 
Jan. 19,1890 


Other birds. 


Sparrow 
Feathers 


Mammals. 


Monse:.--i522-- 


Meadow mouse - 
Mouse 


mouse. 


oe eee Pn ewe nse eee 


ws ee eee eee e eee eee 


mouse. 


Miscellaneous. 


Empty. 
Large beetle. 


Fmt 


Indote rminate 
matter. 


Crawfish. 

Crawtish, bee- 
tles. 

Crawfish. 

Beetles, grass- 
hoppers. 


Large beetles. 


Beetles. 
Do. 


Do. 
Millipedes. 
Tusects. 


13 cutworms, 
millipedes. 


Empty. 
Insects. 


Insect remains. 
May beetles. 
Do. 
Do. 
Empty. 
4 moths. 


Empty. 
2 grasshoppers. 
5 grasshoppers, 
beetle. 
6 grasshoppers. 
Empty. 
Do. 


Do. 

Insect remains. 

3 May beetles. 

Grasshopper, 
cricket. 

Tree toad, bury- 
ing beetle, 5 
lepidopterous 
larve, 4 grass- 
hoppers, 1 hell- 
grammite. 

Beetles. 


Grasshoppers, 
beetles. 


.| Grasshoppers. 


2 beetles. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 254 stomachs of the Screech Owl 
(Megascops asio)—Continued. 


Locality. 


Selden, N. Y 
Glen Head, N. Y 
Huntington, INE 


Eiebland Falls, N. Y 


Picacho Station, Ariz..| 
| 
.| May 10, 1885 


Casa Eranae, ATI)... 


Do 
Plover Mills, Ontario. - 
London, Ontario 


Portland, Conn 
Oxford, Ohio 


Sandy Spring, Md .... 
‘Tanque Verde, Ariz... 


Y =2| Oct.. 24; 


.| May 24, 1885 


| Nov. 28, 1886 
-| Aug. 10, 1890 


Date. 


Poultry 
or game 
birds. 


Feb. 14, 1889 


30, 1875 | 


8, 1875 | 


Dec. 


Dec. 27, 
Jan. 
Apr. 
May 
June 5 1884 


May 9,1885 
May 10, 1885 


May 26, 1886 


June 6,1885 
July 6,1885 
Ap”. 27, 1886 
Sept. 14, 1886 


Oct. 12, 1887 

-do 
‘Sept. 29, 1884 
Oct. 29.1890 


oe 10, 1890 
.--do 


Nov. 16, 1890 | 


DOi2 scone se eet sloee ri Cpe es 
1B ea aise eee eee Ct ee 
Washington, D.C ..... Noy. 27, 1890 
Sandy Spring, Md...-. Nov. 29, 1890 
Morristown, N. J.-.-... Oct. 2,1890 


Union Ghanty, Ky . 
Fairtax County, Va 
WO eee Men ce 
Washington, D. C 
Morristown, N. J 


su bUshiy NY... .-- 6 
Seldon, N. Y 
Do 


_.| May 19, 1890 
-| Dec. 21, 1890 


Dee. 14, 1890 
Oct. 25,1890 


. 25, 1890 


Mar. 23, 1890 
Apr. 21,1890 
-do 
Oct. 17,1890 | 
; May 28, 1891 


Dec. 13, 1890 | 
Jan. 26, 1891 
Aug. 6.1890 
Dec. 13, 1890 


Mar. 30, 1890 |. 


weceneeees| 


Other birds. 


row. 


.| House mouse --.) 


Mammals. 


mice. 

Hair 
Hair of small 
mammals. 
Remains small 
mammals. 


Remains small 
mammals. 
Hair of small 
mammals. 


2 white-footed 
mice. 


1 meadow mouse, 
2 house mice. 
IMous6eoeooe ere | 


DINICOs tase 
Mouse 


Meadow mouse 
House mouse ..- 


2 house mice. ...) 
House mouse - - - 


Miscellaneous. 


Small insects. 

Empty. 

30 larvee. 

Sand, vegetable 
matter. 

Empty. 


ape 


Insect remains. 


Flesh. 
Do. 


Empty. 
Grasshoppers. 


Empty. 
Do. 


Spider Ss. insects. 


10 larvee. 

2 crickets. 

2 craw fish, 1 
larva. 

Empty. 

Beetles, grass- 
hopper Ss. 

Insects. 

| 12 gr asshopper 8, 
1 scorpion, 
beetle. 

8 grasshoppers. 

Lizard, scor- 
pion, 10 grass- 
“hoppers, 2 
beetles. 


3 crickets, 2 
katydids, 
earthworms, 
2 larvee 

Beetle. 


12 caterpillars, 1 
earth worm, 


beetle, craw- 
fish. 

10 caterpillars, 
spider, grass- 
hopper, 2 cave 
crickets. 

Empty. 

Do. 
Do. 

Beetle remains. 

20 May beetles, 1 
spider, 2 cater- 
pillars 

Empty. 

Do. 
Do. 


Bull. No.3. Div. Ornithology Plate 26 


DWARF SCREECH OWL 


WMegascops flammeolius idahoensis Merriam 


A Hsuen Z0o Lithoraustic Baltimore. 


Table showing 


FLAMMULATED SCREECH OWL. 


(Megascops asio)—Continued. 
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the results of examinations of 254 stomachs of the Screech Owl 


Poultry 
or game 
birds. 


Other birds. 


Mammals. 


Miscellaneous. 


Locality. Date. 
Keokuk, Iowa..--..--. Dec. 14, 1885 | 
PANTGIGE NG Uso sno o-aenc Noy. 26, 1890 | 

| ! 
| | 
Momiwestse. sss 3 | Dee. 1, 1890, 
Hanover, N.J...------ Dec. 3, 1890 | 
BO) aaceee snes ssc Dec. 4, 1890 
FALCON Nid cc csineiee = <1 Jan. 14,1891 
(i, oS eeease Feb. 16, 1891 
(DOME case he soe Mar. 2, 1891 
Sandy Spring, Md.-.-.-. Dec. 15, 1891 
Lancaster County, Pa.) Nov. 27,1891 
WOrea sect scesses Dec. 7, 1891 
WOe- pease cseee Dee. 14, 1891 
1 ea aeerese Noy. 19, 1891 
100) ae See Nov. 26, 1891 
DO tasers oad = Dee. 15, 189] 
OT hee ee eee Seine sees 
Four-Mile Run, Va. .-.) Feb. 14, 1892 
Portland, Conn-----.-- Jan. 14, 1887 
@ séoctoecsenose Apr. 1, 1892 
Marshall Hall, Md -| May 30, 1892 
Woe on skews a5k pe Oe Soe eoe 
Qe ete sa setae |= Ss €0.-22 2 ae 
TSA SSne: ceeaend Bee do tic5 
Liberty County, Ga ..-| Apr. 14, 1892 
ASLON MUG = 0 se ecto oaa. Dec. 17, 1891 
Sandy Spring, Md..-.. Jan. 12,1891 
DOfsskcee ce see Se Jan. 16,1892 | 
Washington, D.C-..--..| Jan. 24,1892 
Galena, Wor-2 52 s----- July, 1892 
Ny 0 EE a Seas EE aes ee 
WO} as shoes Soe tl sick eae 
Bakersfield, Cal -.-...- July 20,1891 
Wasalta. Cal)=.2 2522 2.2 | July 24, 1891 
Falls Church, Va....-- Feb. 22, 1892 
Mth acs, Nie =: «it Sas)2 Mar, 14, 1892 


|e-e- eee ---|------ eee eee ee eee) 


| English sparrow 


9 


| 2 English spar- 
rows. 


Junco 
Sparrow 


pedo 
a) Wood waitin. 2-2 


| House mouse - - 
| 1 white-footed 
mouse, 1 pine 
mouse. 


dG: coe 


W ihite-footed 
mouse. | 
House mouse -.. 
Mouse hair 
House mouse -..! 


Small piece of 
flesh. 


Meadow mouse-| 
Chipmunk 


Grasshopper re- 
mains. 


Frog. 


Empty. 


5 cave crickets, 
beetle, 2 spi- 
ders. 


Empty. 
Do. 


Insect remains. 
Do 


Empty. 


Do. 5 
Beetle remains. 


| Insectremains. 


8 beetles, 1 lizard. 
3 May beetles, 1 
lizard. 


Small beetle. 


Beetles. 
Do. 


Grasshoppers, 
spider. 

Grasshoppers, 
beetles. 


SummMARY.—Of 255 stomachs examined, 1 contained poultry; 38, other birds; 91, mice; 11, other mam- 


nials; 2, lizards; 4, batrachians; 1, fish; 100, insects; 5, spiders; 9, crawfish; 7, miscellaneous; 


scorpions; 2, earthworms; and 43 were empty. 


FLAMMULATED SCREECH OWL. 


Megascops flammeolus. 


[Plate 26—Megascops flammeolus idahoensis.] 


oy 
=) 


This Ow] inhabits the highlands of Central America and Mexico, rang- 
ing northward into the United States as far as California, Idaho,* Texas, 


and Colorado. 


It was first captured within our limits at Fort Crook, 


Cal., in August, 1860, and at the present time is one of the rarest Owls 


in the United States. 


More specimens have been taken in Colorado 


than in all the other States, and so far this is the only region where it 
has been found breeding. 


* Since the above was written Dr. Merriam has described the specimen which he 
secured at Ketchum, Idaho, as a new race under the name of Megascops flammeolus 


idahoensis. 


(N. A. Fauna No. 5, 1891, p. 96.) 
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From the little that is known of its habits it is presumed that they 
do not differ in any marked degree from those of the Common Screech 
Owl. Its food also is probably the same, although the only data we 
have on this subject is the result of examinations made by Dr. ©. Hart 
Merriam, of the stomach contents of two specimens killed by him in 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado September 13, 1889, and at Ketchum, 
Idaho, September 22, 1890. The stomach of the former contained one 
scorpion, some beetles, and a few other insects, and that of the latter, 
grasshoppers, ants, and other insects. 


DESCRIPTION, 


Toes entirely naked to extreme base. Ear tufts small; above, finely 
mottled grayish, with small, irregular black stripes, and blotches of 
orange rufous; below, whitish, with streaks and transverse bars of 
blackish. Wings, 5.10 to 5.60 inches (130 to 142™™); tail, 2.60 to 3 
inches (65 to 75™™). 


GREAT HORNED OWL. 


Bubo virginianus. 


[Plate 24—Adult.] 


The Great Horned Owl is found in suitable localities throughout the 
greater part of North America, Costa Rica, so far as known, being the 
southern limit of its range. Like other birds and mammals which 
have a wide and diversified range, this species is modified by climate 
and other local influences so that it is separable into several well- 
marked geographical races. The typical form (Bubo virginianus) ranges 
from Labrador and the eastern United States south through eastern 
Mexico to Costa Rica. 

The Dusky Horned Owl (Bubo v. saturatus) inhabits the northwest 
coast region from Oregon to Alaska, and also Labrador; recently it has 
been found to extend south through the Rocky Mountains to Colorado 
and Arizona (N. A. Fauna, No. 3, 1890, p. 91). 

The Western Horned Owl (Bubo v. subarcticus) inhabits the western 
United States (except the northwest coast), ranging eastward across the 
Great Plains (straggling to northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and western 

Ontario), northward to Manitoba, and southward over the table-lands 
of Mexico. 

The Arctic Horned Owl (Bubo v. arcticus) inhabits Arctic America, 
chiefly in the interior, ranging south in winter to Manitoba and the 
mountains of Dakota and Montana. 

In studying this Owl in relation to its food habits it will be perceived 
at a glance that a bird so powerful and voracious may at times be a 
source of great benefit, while at other times it may be the cause of great 
damage. Now, the serious inroads it makes on the tenants of the poul- 
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try yard, as well as the destruction of many game and song birds would 
seem to call for the total suppression of the species. Again, when en- 
gaged chiefly in the capture of injurious rodents, which threaten the 
very existence of the crops, it is the farmer’s most valuable ally and 
consequently should be most carefully protected. 

The food of this species is of great variety ; birds and mammals as 
well as reptiles, fish, crustaceans, and insects contribute to its fare. 
Among the birds most often taken may be mentioned all kinds of poul- 
try (including half-grown turkeys), grouse, quail, doves, and wild 
ducks. Even hawks, crows, and other owls do not escape the voracity 
of this tiger among birds, and the large hawks are among those at- 
tacked and eaten. 

Of all the birds of prey, with the exception possibly of the Goshawk 
and Cooper’s Hawk, the Great Horned Owl is the most destructive 
to poultry. All kinds of poultry seem to be taken, though when 
Guinea fowls and turkeys are obtainable it shows a preference for these. 
In sections of the country where it is common the inhabitants often 
complain bitterly of its ravages, An examination of the table at the 
end of this article will show that a large proportion of the specimens 
contained the remains of poultry. 

The following from Dr. B. H. Warren’s report on the birds of Penn- 
sylvania (p. 118) shows a still larger proportion of this class of food: 
“ My own records of sixteen examinations of Great Horned Owls, which, 
with one exception, were taken during the winter months, revealed in 
eleven individuals only remains of poultry; two others, portions of 
rabbits, and of the three remaining birds of this series it was found 
that one had taker two mice; another showed small amount of hair, 
apparently that of anopossum. The sixteenth and last bird contained 
a mouse and parts of beetles.” 

The following, from the pen of Dr. P. R. Hoy, shows how destruc- 
tive a single Owl may be: ‘‘ The specimen in the collection of the acad- 
emy was known to carry off from one farm, in the space of a month, not 
less than twenty-seven individuals of various kinds of poultry before 
it was shot.” (Proc. Phila, Acad. Nat. Sci., vol. v1, 1853, p. 307.) 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam gives the following account of its depreda- 
tions: ‘Indeed I have known one to kill and decapitate three tur- 
keys and several hens in a single night, leaving the bodies uninjured 
and fit for the table.” (Birds of Connecticut, 1877, p. 97.) This prefer- 
ence for the heads of their victims is more or less common to all birds 
of prey, as is Shown by the universal habit of eating this part first. 

In portions of the country where game birds are common the depre- 
dations among them are nearly, if not fully, as great as in the poultry 
yard. Rufted Grouse particularly seem to suffer, probably on account 
of their conspicuous size. Mr. E. §. Seton found two Rufted Grouse 
and a hare in the nest of this species in Manitoba, (Auk, vol. 11, 1885, 
p. 21.) A number of stomachs recorded in our table contained the re- 
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mais of this noble game bird. Domesticated pigeons sometimes seem 
to be particularly agreeable to the Owl’s taste and the neighboring 
dove cotes sufter correspondingly. 

The rabbit undoubtedly stands at the head of the list of the mammals 
most often fed upon by this Owl. In fact its great love for the flesh 
of rabbits is one of this Owl’s redeeming qualities. In some parts of the 
West, where rabbits are so numerous that it is next to impossible to bring 
to maturity any large proportion of the crops, this Owl feeds on this 
destructive rodent almost tothe exclusion of other food. The examina- 
tion of a number of stomachs revealed the fact that even in the East, 
where rabbits are not so abundant, their remains constitute a fairly 
large proportion of the contents. The writer is of the belief that where 
rabbits are comparatively abundant the species under consideration 
rarely molests poultry, and is a prime factor in destroying these destruc- 
tive rodents. 

Dr. W.S. Strode, in an article on ‘The Food of the Owls’ in the 
American Naturalist for January, 1859, states that the principal food 
of this Owl in the Spoon River country, Llinois, is small rodents, chiefly 
the gray rabbit. In seven nests examined the remains of at least a 
dozen rabbits were found. 

Gophers, or more correctly speaking, spermophiles or ground squir- 
rels, which furnish food for so many kinds of rapacious birds and mam- 
mals in the West, must afford a never-failing supply of food for this 
Owl in some regions. There is little direct testimony on the subject, 
but the great fondness this bird has for the arboreal squirrels in the 
East justifies this conclusion. 

The Great Horned Owl has been often credited with being an expert 
ratter. The following extract from a letter from O. EK. Niles to Charles 
Dury, of Cincinnati, furnishes very interesting and detailed informa- 
tion on the subject: “For many years I have personally known the 
value of our large Horned Owl as a ‘ratter,’ and will cite one in- 
stance in particular as proof. About eight years ago one of my men 
discovered a pair of owlets of the large-horned variety in an old 
sycamore stub near my stables on my farm, and concluded to capture 
them alives With some risk to himself he succeeded in securing them, 
but not without a regular fight with the old ones, who gave him a few 
wounds. In the nest where he captured the young owls he noticed 
several full-grown Norway rats, with their skulls opened and the brain 
removed. On descending to the ground he also noticed the bodies of 
many rats around the tree, and out of curiosity counted them, and 
found the bodies of one hundred and thirteen rats, most of them full 
grown. They all appeared to simply have had their skulls opened 
and the brains removed; and, from their undecayed appearance, must 
all have been captured within the previous week or ten days.” (Journal 
Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. vim1, April, 1885, p. 66.) 

Among the mammals whose remains are less often found among the 
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stomach contents may be mentioned muskrats, woodchucks, and opos- 
sums. It also feeds on mice and shrews, but to amuch more limited ex- 
tent than dothe smaller Owls. In certain parts of its range, where the 
skunk is common, especially in the springtime, this animal forms a not 
uncommon article of food. Probably all collectors and taxidermists will 
bear out this assertion. Fully one-half of the owls skinned, if they do 
not at the time have the remains of this mammal in the stomach, give 
evidence of having been in contact with it by the strong scent on the 
plumage. 

The late Dr. J. M. Wheaton, in his report on the birds of Ohio, 1882, 
sums up its food as follows: ‘*The food of the Great Horned Owl con- 
sists of small quadrupeds, such as rats, mice, squirrels, and occasion- 
ally rabbits, birds, reptiles, and fish.” (p. 407.) 

An instance of its feeding on a porcupine is recorded by Charles R. 
Coombs (Ornith. and Oologist, vol. xtv, February, 18389, p. 29). The 
bird, which was killed at Castine, Me., was found to have the flesh 
and the roof of the mouth literally packed with the quills of this rodent. 
It is probable that the bird eventually would have succumbed to the 
effects of the quills, as do all mammals and birds, not excepting the 
panther, which are so voracious or shortsighted as to attack this slug- 
gish animal. Nuttall mentions a case where a Great Horned Owl at- 
tacked a cat, which is of such interest that we embody it here: ‘My 
friend, Dr. Boykin, of Milledgeville, in Georgia, assured me that one 
of our own daring nocturnal adventurers, prowling round his premises, 
saw a cat dozing on the roof of asmokehouse, and supposing grimalkin 
a more harmless, rabbit-like animal than appeared in the sequel, blindly 
snatched her up in his talons; but finding he had caught a tartar, it 
was not long before he allowed puss once more to tread the ground.” 
(Land Birds, 1832, p. 126.) 

There are several species of Owls which show great fondness for fish 
when circumstances throw them in their way. A. M. Frazar found the 
ground under the nest of a Great Horned Ow] literally strewn with fish 
scales. (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. 1, 1877, p. 80.) William Brew- 
ster found in the stomach of an Owl killed at Tucson, Ariz., beetles, por- 
tions of crawfish, and a few fish scales. (Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club, 
vol. Vill, 1883, p. 27.) Crawtish are eaten occasionally, but not so often 
as by the Barred Owl. 

In our examination of stomachs we have never found the remains of 
batrachians, though doubtless they are sometimes used as food. Among 
insects the larger night-flying beetles are the ones most often taken. 

The following species of mammals and birds were positively identi- 
fied among the stomach contents: 


MAMMALS, 
Lepus americanus, Sigmodon hispidus arizone. 
Lepus sylvaticus. Thomomys talpoides wnbrinus, 
Lepus sylvaticus arizone. Thomomys clusius fuscus, 
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Neotoma mexicana. 
Neotoma cinerea. 

Tamias dorsalis. 
Onychomys torridus. 
Onychomys leucoguster. 
Sitomys eremicus. 
Spermophilus grammurus. 
Spermophilus harrisi. 
Fiber zibethicus. 

Fiber zibethicus arizone. 
Sciurus niger ludovicianus. 
Arvicola riparius. 


Rallus crepitans. 

Colinus virginianus. 
Bonasa umbellus. 
Tympanuchus americanus. 


MAMMALS—continued. 


Arvicola austerus. 
Arvicola longicaudus. 
Arvicola pauperrimus. 
Arvicola mordax. 
Blarina brevicauda. 
Mus musculus. 

Mus decumanus. 
Vespertilio noctivagans. 
Evotomys gapperi. 
Sorex. 

Sciuropterus volucella. 
Perodipus ordii. 


BIRDS. 


Chondestes grammacus, 
Junco hyemalis. 
Mimus polyglottos. 
Merula migratoria. 


Accipiter cooperi. 


The Horned Owl breeds throughout its entire range, and is one of the 
earliest of the rapacious birds to commence family duties. In the 
southern part of its range the eggs are deposited in December and Janu- 
ary, and in northern Alaska, Mr. Robert Kennicott found eggs in the 
early part of April. So cold was the weather at the time that the eggs 
were frozen while being carried to the fort. In the Northern and East- 
ern States it breeds in correspondingly cold weather, and in southern 
New York, in the month of February, the writer once observed icicles 
hanging from a nest which contained two eggs. Snow had fallen the 
previous day and probably had covered the setting bird as well as the 
rim of the nest. The warmth from the bird’s body melted the snow, 
and the water which passed through the bottom of the nest soon con- 
gealed again in the frosty air and formed the icleles. 

That this Owl does occasionally build its own nest is undoubtedly true, 
but in these sections, where old nests of hawks and crows are common, 
it usually remodels one of them and adds a sparse lining of evergreen 
leaves and feathers from its body as a finishing touch. The situation 
of the nest is varied. It may be placed among the branches of a tree 
or in a hollow trunk or limb. In the South the habit of nesting in 
hollow trees is much more common than northward, and, according to 
Mr. Maynard, it is a nearly universal habit with the bird in Florida. In 
the former case the nest is more or less bulky; when built in a hollow 
tree it is little more than a lining to the cavity. The nest is more often 
found in evergreen than in deciduous trees, and is usually placed in a 
crotch near the top. In localities where suitable trees are scarce the 
bird has been known to place its nest in even a crevice of a rocky cliff. 
The number of eggs in a set is usually two, though three or four are 
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sometimes found. The period of incubation is, probably, about four 
weeks. 

The young grow slowly and remain in the nest from ten to twelve 
weeks. Until four or five months old they retain considerable down, 
and it is probably not until August that they molt their first feathers 
and gain the full plumage. 

After the breeding season the Great Horned Owl, like many others, 
will wander more or less in search of food, but at no time is there a 
migration which is at all comparable to that of the Snowy or Hawk 
Owls. Though a bird of retiring habits, this is one of the best-known 
species, from its large size, striking appearance, beautiful plumage, 
and particularly from the frequent forages it makes on the poultry 
yard. Although averaging a little less in measurement than the Snowy 
or Great Gray Owls, it is probably heavier than either. 

It inhabits large wooded tracts, and where this character of country 
exists it is a common species. Like many other birds and animals it 
becomes scarce or disappears altogether from localities- where the 
demands of agriculture cause the melting away of the forests and 
woodlands. In its forest home it finds not only more or less seclusion 
from the bright rays of the sun and from the worry of its numerous 
tormentors, but also the various mammals and birds upon which it 
chiefly subsists. Thus its abode is not only a citadel but also a well- 
stocked larder. Although it remains quiet on bright days, its vision 
is powerful in the strongest light. Any one who has ever attempted to 
stalk one of these Owls is well aware what a difficult task it is and 
how much better is the Owl’s eyesight than his own. In dark, cloudy 
weather this species flies more or less at all times of the day, and in 
the breeding season it probably hunts day or night indifferently. 

Dr. Coues, in the ‘Birds of the Northwest,’ relates that a couple of 
pet Owls watched without inconvenience two white cranes which were 
circling half a mile high in the direct line of the sun. Looking up to 
see what had attracted the bird’s attention the doctor was nearly blinded 
by the intense light of the sun’s rays. 

In disposition the Horned Owl is fierce and untamable, and in point 
of strength and courage is inferior to none of our rapacious birds. It 
is SO Savage and seemingly so devoid of the confidence usually shown 
by the birds of prey kept in confinement that it is with the greatest 
difficulty that it can be tamed even when taken young from the nest. 
It is morose and sullen, lacks affection for its keepers, and often will fly 
viciously at anyone who attempts to handle it or enter the apartment 
in which it is confined. A notable exception to this untamable char- 
acter are the two Owls above mentioned, belonging to Dr. Coues. They 
were kind and gentle and showed no impatience when handled, and 
were allowed their liberty at night, which they spent in foraging, but 
always returned in the morning. 
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THE 


Large and heavy. 


HAWKS AND OWLS OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Kar tufts very conspicuous. Plamage 


irregularly 


varied with buffy, tawny, whitish, and dusky, one or other of these 


colors predominating in the different races. 


The buffy and tawny 


tints are most marked in the typical bird, the dusky in the dusky 
Horned Owl, and the white in the Arctic bird. 
Length: 18 to 25 inches (456 to 635™™); extent, 49 to 57 inches (1245 


to 1448); 


wing, 14.50 to 16 inches (368 to 406™™); 


inches (210 to 229™™). 


Table showing the 


(Bubo virginianus). 


Poultry | | 
Locality. Date. | or game | Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
| | birds. ; : 
Chattanooga, Tenn.-.. Dec. 25,1885 | Quail rae Sec tent ssimesitdc oes plan tase ae See ee 
New London, Wis --.-| Oct. 25,1885 !..-..----- Rees 2 te ease | Fox squirrel 
Chester County, Pa.--| May 11,1886} Guinea |....-.........-.-. [0 ears See ceee 
| fowl. | 
Adairsville, Ga ...---- Wifes PANE Rete oe 2 SAS See oS oo Focbomocnane 25506 | Beetle. 
Lockport, En aa Jan. 2, 1887 | pos San a eee eles atest ece ae tee cee | 
iOT) =. ons Sgncas Seal dF saaeeeoe 6) boc 10) Seiad Some aoaoe pelosi soshsetocdasces| 
East Hartford. pene | Me LG) ASST aa Osos oe lemeinc oe ee wteeee eee \PRaboiteee. setae 
Sing Sing, N. Y-.----- Jan. 19, 1883 pes bpemeoonemcseoou | Sc Abie cose eee 
2 | fow | ~ 
Doers ert tee: Fuly* 9.1884 | Wow! =.:| Robins: so. ieee] eee 
100) <SesqoteetBusese aon zon Fake Oy Ee SAe Re ce Sate caida sae HOLME War os ae sale 
WO sacs ee | Hab: 26; 1880s. cases soda Sees Ceeeee Rapp. oe eee 
Paint Rock, Tex ------ | Apr. 23, 1887 |--..------} Cooper's hawk jleescoess-c esses 
lark finch, | 
mocking bird. | 
Sandy Spring, Md....- Mia 21 Sei) | belo COD eh eteetse ete a eae le Meadow mouse. 
Chester Conntys as) Neb. lo slesG ye. eos sep eee Stella Ralbloit. sees ee 
lOY1) 5 Saenee te eaey se Sept. —, 1878:| Ponltry=|20 5202 senescent ete 
Dakota County, Nebr-| July —,1869!....--.---|.............-.--- IGopheris2s. .2022 ' 30 insects. 
BT TTUCA WN. eS tater ie = OCt areal SRO ype mates cee eens ates Skunk ==_ sass | 
NOG wee oteewa ee cee Oct 721886) mega sae sate soe as tae BoSSeaesnessesto ce H 
grouse. | | 
Gormime Ni: Weenie 2 ==] | Aug. 15, S84 eee es els cite cronies tee Gray squirrel...) 
eEwr0T18; IN We. 2 = 2 = | Sept: 14519886) Ponltry |oeese cee ses ee eee eee 
HAilnnibas EN. coo scsi NiO Or L88bilee CON ee Pacis Se etae wa le see] See naa eee 
Breeseport, DN Aare oe NO 220886) 0S. 2s2e se eee as Bee ot Rabbit. asaseee <2 | 
CantoniPa....2---- 2. - plbyere pay akee Pee Sa il er 5A relat Skunk s.-2 2-2-6. | 
LUGS | EE ee open emee | DBE yatetat Wl Be en ae Se inkl ese posaece iPaWy get ) se Bee 
Gaines edie See = WB Oyo MOUSE i Un ig oer iacs team cece trac sosdsascc cS = 
grouse. | 
ee, INE AY ire sere are ane) oe LOO POIs owes sai tee eee serene aes oe oe 
opener te. Siam. (521885))-4 22.22 -52|52 -asereor ew ease aol aon en caer eee aa ee DME, 
Big Mats. Wiss kee ans Wy, LESO)) PeOULer Val > ese cies alee sae ee eee 
Dials tas (ao Geese [ Jiames 29 BS) | rote ye see a= sear | Oe See Sete, ie ira | 
: | | grouse. | | 
Sandy Spring, Md....- AIDEN A LOSSME sae ae hese oes = = eee e abbits- 26> se—22 
Rao yN. Ook. 32-25 Mary 295186849: >= eee New 2S Se 2 ee (Or eoRe ae aee 
East Hartford, Conn. ..| Nov. 23,1887 |....-..--- Jes ir se alia, S ass hae ev eee eee Do. 
BnialoiGap is Daksa -otdmme Jor lees semeeeeelmaee ene ee ee | Rabbit, meadow 4 beetles. 
| mouse, &rass- 
| hopper mouse. 
Sandy Spring, Md. .... Sepivke BSS ieee ae | aoe aa en oer | Rat, house, Dung beetle. 
E | mouse, mead- > 
| ow mouse. 
Bridger Pass, Wyo..-.) Sept. 9,1888)|.......... Pe snncanpoctnases Wood rat, mead-)| Cuterebra. 
! ow mouse, 
| white-footed | 
mouse. 
Vireinia-ces. so2.<=. 2 OCHS 2351888 | eae een eae ce es ea ee | Rabbit, silver- | Spider, katydid. 
| haired bat. | 
Buckhannon, W. Va...| Aug. 16, 1888 |. --..--.-- EREOe pes Sse mic | Rabbit---2----—- Maybeetle. 
Fairmont, W. Va--.- --| Sept. 22, 1888 |.....-..-- {Lec Lee od deho noe Ae | ae aera mee Snake. 
WA Un alee ee ee INOW 1888) Pe ene a PEAR OOS enuresis ea Oe eo eebe ue | Empty. 
pufolkiconmtgN. Yo--| April oer asp as) ose ac lee coerce ae Rabbit BAe 
Wainnipessvianttoba 2-6 bie——wI S894 aera Soe ence eee eee Hares: hese 
WO ener ee sere w- lees Ova sre fens Soe cea Wawa a boele shige oe Red-backed 
mouse, shrew. 
DO eee ose see (2 shee or eaea ghey PRR SASS tat yy are ees seiee 


tail, 8.25 to 9 


results of examinations of 127 stomachs of the Great co Owl 


Pe. 
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Table showing the resulls of examinations of 127 stomachs of the Great Horned Owl 
(Bubo virginianus)—Continued, 


| Poultry | 
Locality. Date. or game Other birds. Mammals | Miscellaneous. 
birds. | 
& —— onsets | 
Winnipeg, Manitoba .-| Feb. —, 1889 |.-..------|-.---------------- PLATO Ree serine t 
West Virginia ....----. May Bh, Ite) [band coeSee| oooseeese eee Soccer| Rab Diteemeeees 
Winnipeg, Mar CODA ae Mee OS OMe cigs ieee oak nent aL aac se aee 
WO peruse aoe lanes od Ce Aa een oe Ei ae le ea ae See Rae Pace ee Mane ene Empty. 
IDI ES Sa eR Rear Meee GON reacts ee = pate ccast eee es Wares sses seo oee 
lO) pecBoSeeeneesa seer Gbty 2354500 a= ssenadae PE SSt aaewedeaweectal | 6 white-footed 
mice, lred-,| 
backed mouse, | 
| 4 shrews. | 
10) SapeSCnenOniEee Wiis pete Besecauoas Peace aetoser src? Wares se. se 
Gold Hill, Colo.-.-.-- -- ‘Summ’r, 1889 |.......--- ieoe Gases cagieds =e RabpitiGs)ressses 
Owego, Tioga County, | June 17, 1889 |..--..---- |= --- 22 sneer een n ee eee ene eee eee Ofial 
| 
Tuba City, Ariz... .... Sept. 23, 1889)|--..-.---- Sie ME orm soe S22) ope eorsane se seone 
Sandy Spring, Md...-- Olli, TPA) Paseo oano) MMSE See concen |poscgen sacha cbse 
1D) 52a gins See Nov. 20, 1889 | BO, eats see isch ta sje ven Seren aa a 
Rensselaer Counby; Ne) | INOvs25,1879))-2~.d0) 23. |22 neem 5 sees m= |ocn ase -enn esses | 
5 ee eee Rasp si sed] Shdgr neler: ethan Los eae wre | 
Washington County, | Nov. 12,1884 |....-...-. NEY See 2 8 Uh ee a ee | 
| 
Aihany Coanty,2N; Y--| Nov. 2; 1886)|.-- =. 2... Beaten <> ee aes eee OR. crease 
Rensselaer County, N INOW Ay L8G) | eames Gea tere ee seme | Muskrat ........| 
| | 
BRroyey Nee seca sas<: NOVO ME SSGile a= ce one ees one toe es oe MEL sins ee eeetoe ee 
Brookville, Ind. -...--. CEE ae STi racaaten Reus otae nae pe EPA ce vata Empty. 
PAW AINIS SENG nsec Jan. 18, 1887 | Suen ae Sad es Re ae riot ee reel POR RAI) Seip need O Do. 
Tom COUNty nO... 8-688), HOW. i225 620 fen coca et an cin) Seems ale sicla Sle dee oe 
Kalamazoo, Mich..----) Re RaRGiakee cee Ni tease tees a Rab bite cee 
uke Wiss. =~: 22-2 < KOCH milo Coon meh Owl lee eames eee Set eee sera eraieiee <eeeio 
Woncord Mass 2 2.--- | Apr. 22) Te Gi2t eS ee ee eee ee ee Rabbit se sess ae 
Chester County, Pa. - ire OU SIBS He Mo wilehon oseat toe en. Sooke Mae a 
St. Helena Island, S. C.| Feb. SG SRG eaee een a Clapper rail. -..- | Marsh rabbit 
Cincinnati, Ohio-.-.--- | May 13, 1884 | Meathers|sese se soe seen ee 13 (ehh Denese eee May beetle. 
WO eecectowsaoneder MNO 20 R840 @ Maik tases wei. el haces aire iereien a 
1 Neeeoneia: SS eae ENgfoe ipo [Maelo |G ssocdae oct uel aun eee thon oe 
Ercildoun, Pa.....--.-- Mar. 18,1889 |._........ 3juncos..-.--.-- \eRbbitemes sas 
Toronto, Ontario .....- Jan. 29, 1890 | {on Sebebata\lbcectnesooeseacons Short-tailed 
shrew. 
Greensboro, Ala-.--.-- Jan. 23, 1890 | Poultry 2 | Cae teaacssn bec Sale aoa aoe ose ee 
San Francisco Moun-.| Aug. 24, 1889 | eer a ers che Ney a tae ee ee Grasshopper 
tain, Ariz. 
Rockland County, eNeave Mian altho SROs oultny|eees ee cee cer aes ne eens ee 
Orance CountywNe Vent cite 17, T8rG-teene aes str eaao 22 08225102 ele ee seeteenoteoee -.. Empty. 
Circleville, Oliose | Dee. 10, TAY" ee ie 2 DR De ere oe | Rabbit BASS 
Camp Verde, Ariz ...-. ISOD Gem dell BGd [ee seen mail -eiven ls ole ciewistene eis late rata Sees seas Do. 
WOjeescasece aoea5% Wes a0 SS Gas eee ee NAS Sa ey G otton rat. 
| | wood rat, and | 
poe ket gopher. 2 
WO. ees ees He We lee Gy ee eee eateries Je ae | Wood rats, cot- | 
. | ton rats. 
ING) Sooeseest sete oe Paneer sy Leso leans ss ose ee ene meats | Small mammals - 
WOMsse2csstesstte. ane eA 18Bpt Sere 5 cee ae Se eee eee pero pees Ae ace Do, 
10.13). sae p eee eoaeoee Te EL Oe ate cece re ss Se ne es eer | ee aes ae 2 Do. 
AGE ee eai-1-2 ss =| Reb On Shas o cesar sie aoe phe ee eee ae Desert rabbit. . 
10}; Gee eo caeernoee ON Ey ar-ed she  ee  |p e | 2 kangaroo rats. 
DOrsecens tocraciaes SOptmamlesp ine erseeeeitece. ol as Seek | Mice, pocket 
gopher, Gila 
chipmunk. 
Over a sen' y= =I SOD uslM Sion ener re tas ee onl. os So ew nr ley ee Stee aries Do. 
1D) eso eee Oc tassels one oe We Se. ce cece eee 2 Harris’s chip- 
munks, grass- 
hopper mouse. 
DOr sesesesesscsie =. Oguy 30. US85i te <<. sis soos eo case eseieae Woodrat, other 
remains. 
WOR saree tecces (Wee 2 HE oe sesede leneoseecocnosdcesee Desert mice, 
| cotton rats. 
WOtnasece teweze sss Weenie asia Kets 3h (aed eee ee ae Ue Eo ee ese 6 kangaroo rats - 
DO; coment See - ose [EN eTda ISG) hotest oat eee en ee Hates eee 
Dope 22250 a POAC SOSH OI ep earn yas eee eae Alene Wie av ate. |) nc eDos 
LDN) eis OBB es eee See HAC OOS 1S8b) [tse masee oclse sane eee we vets Rock squirrel, | 
| other rodents. | 
WO masse ssete of .se WA OSS 0W ISG) |e aca sa) Seats ema sour o[ae hee roe eso | Do. 
WD Ores Senne ee asc eDeese26: 1886: Pach s See. |e, ee oe aes Desert rabbit - 
1S ee Ceeaeaeent S Mert Pah 167i Wes clean ek esas Muskrat. ....--. 


*Dr. E. A. Mearns states that nearly all the specimens from Arizona which he examined had a strong 


skunky odor. 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 127 stomachs of the Great Horned Owl 
(Bubo virginianus)—Continued. 


Locality. 


Yavapai County, Ariz - 


Morristown, N.J 


playeusanty, S. Dak... 
Vermillio n, , Clay 
County, S. Dak. 


Saw Tooth Lake, Id- 
aho. 


Keokuk, Iowa 
Dpyrand Was’ sc... - 
_Do 


Do 
Sabula, Iowa 
Lancaster County, Pa.- 


Marshall Hall, Md 

Sandy Spring, Md 

Walker Basin, Cal 

Worcester, Mass 

Montgomery County, 
Md. 


Date. 


May 20, 1887 


. 12,1887 
». 13, 1887 
. 15,1888 
. 26, 1888 
. 11, 1888 


», 28, 1890 
. 18, 1889 


. 27,1889 
. 18, 1889 


. 17,1889 
. 28,1889 
. 17,1890 
. 26, 1890 


. 30, 1890 


Oct. 
May 


28, 1888 
31, 1885 
3, 1890 
. 26, 1890 
yr. 22, 1891 
7. 10,1891 | 
2c. 15, 1881 
y 30, 1892 
r, 16, 1892 
y 14, 1891 | 
r. 26, 1892 
Sept. —, 1892 | 


Poultry 
or game 
birds. 


Other birds. 


Mammals. 


Prairie 
hen. 


Fowl 


Snowbird 


Cotton rats..... 
| Small rodents. -. 


Muskrat, wood 
rat. 

Flying squirrel, 
rabbit. 


Meadow mouse - 


2 pocket goph- 
ers, 1 White- 
footed mouse, 
2 meado w 


mice. 


Miscellaneous. 


Indeterminate 
matter. 


Empty. 
Do. 


Fish. 


Dung beetle. 

12 dung beetles. 
Seorpion. 
Empty. 

Beetle. 


SumMARyY.—Of 127 stomachs examined, 31 contained poultry or gamebirds; 8, other birds; 13, mice; 
65, other mammals; 1, a scorpion; 1, fish; 10 insects, and 17 were empty. 


SNOWY OWL. 


Nyctea nyctea. 


This large and handsome Owl is cireumpolar in its distribution, in- 


habiting the arctic portions of the northern hemispher 


e in summer and 


migrating south in winter. in North America it is rave west of the Rocky 
Mountains and south of our northern border, but in the East it is 
sometimes common as far south as the fortieth parallel, and as an acci- 
dental visitor nearly reaches the southern border of the United States. 
In Europe and Asia it extends south either regularly or accidentally to 
the British Isles, Holland, Belgium, Germany, southern Siberia, Tur- 
kestan, and Afghanistan. 

It must not be understood that all or even any considerable portion 
of these Owls migrate very far south of their arctic home, for the birds 
which reach the United States or Southern Canada are but a small frac- 


tion of those which pass the winter near the northern line of trees. 


Al- 


though from some unknown cause, presumably the lack of food, there 
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are sometimes quite extensive migrations along the eastern seaboard. 
For instance, in the winter of 1876~77, in New England alone, Mr. 
Ruthven Deane knew of some 500 being seen, the majority of which 
were shot. (Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club, vok 11, 1877, p. 10.) 

It appears in the United States sometimes as early as October and a 
few occasionally remain until May. At Point de Monts on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence River it has been taken as late as May 351, 
though the specimen was probably a pensioner. During migration 
flights of these Owls are observed sometimes far out to sea. 

In the far north, lemmings and arvicoline mice furnish almost the 
exclusive food of this Owl in summer, but during the winter wander- 
ings, when these mammals are not always obtainable, it takes what food 
it can get, such as fish, hares, muskrats, squirrels, rats, ptarmigans, 
ducks, or even offal. 

From the following quotations it will be seen how universally this 
Owl depends on the lemmings for food: 

Lieut. (now Gen.) A. W. Greely says: “Our observations agree 
with that officer {Maj. Feilden]| to the effect that the food of this bird 
seems to consist entirely of the lemming.” (Three Years of Arctic 
Service, vol. 11, 1886, p. 381.) 

Mr. Henry Seebohm says: “The lemming forms the Snowy Owl’s 
chief food in the Far North, the range of both mammal and bird being 
generally the same; but other small rodents are taken, and it will 
sometimes attack Ptarmigan and Willow Grouse, or even thearctic hare. 
It is said occasionally to feed on fish.” (Hist. British Birds, vol. 1, 
1883, p. 181.) 

Mr. John Murdoch says: “Its abundance in the spring and summer 
near the coast appears to depend on the presence or absence of its fa- 
vorite food, the lemming, as has been noted elsewhere by Mr. Nelson. 
During the season of 1582 we saw no lemmings, though signs of their 
presence in the shape of droppings, and their skulls and skeletons in 
the owls’ castings, were numerous all over the tundra. During that 
season we saw but few owls. On the other hand, in 1883, lemming's 
were exceedingly plenty all around the station and owls were pro- 
portionately abundant; scarcely a day passed without one or more 
being seen sitting on the tundra, generally on the top of a bank or 
small knoll, on the lookout for lemmings.” (Expedition to Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, 1885, p. 107.) 

Of the ten or twelvespecimens which Dr. Leonhard Stejneger secured 
on Bering Island all except one contained the remains of arvicoline 
mice. The largest number found in the stomach of one individual was 
six, but in another the stomach was spoken of as ‘crammed with arvi- 
cole,’ so that probably it contained at least ten or fifteen mice. The 
extent of the dependence of this Owl upon mice is shown by a very 
interesting fact relative to the recent increase of the Owl on Bering 
Island, which the latter author records. Prior to 1870 there were no 
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mice, and very few Owls ever visited the island. About this date the 
house mouse (Mus musculus) was introduced from ships and the Red- 
backed Mouse (Hvotomys rutilus) in some unknown way. Twelve years 
afterwards he found the island swarming with mice and an abundance 
of resident Owls, affording a striking demonstration of the perfect 
workings of nature, for with the undue increase of any one species there 
occurs a corresponding increase of its natural enemies. 

Dr. Stejneger says: “From * * * the contents of the stomachs, 
it would seem as if Arvicola was almost their only food. But it is only 
fair to state that I have seen this owl chase sea ducks, especially His- 
trionicus histrionicus out at the reef, very much in the same manner as 
does the falcon.” (Bull. U. 8. Nat. Mus., No. 29, 1885, p. 223.) 

Mr. Thomas Melraith, in ‘The Birds of Ontario,’ mentions one whieh 
made several attempts to capture a wounded duck, in which effort it 
probably would have succeeded had it not itself been killed. On the 
Mackenzie River, Richardson relates that one of the Owls was seen to 
fly over a cliff and carry off a full-fledged Duck Hawk in its claws, with 
which it alighted on the opposite bank of the river. The parent Hawk 
followed, uttering loud screams, and darting down struck the Owl, 
killing it instantly. Wilson and Audubon, who knew the bird only 
during its short winter visits, speak of its food as follows: 

Wilson says: “The usual food of this species is said to be hares, 
grouse, rabbits, ducks, mice, and even carrion. * * * IT met with 
this bird on Oswego River, New York State, a little below the Falls, 
vigilantly watching for fish.” While according to Audubon, “Its usual 
food, while it remains with us, consists of hares, squirrels, rats, and 
fishes, portions of all of which I have found in its stomach. * * * 
In one of them I found the whole of a large brown rat, in pieces of con- 
siderable size, the head and tail almost entire.” 

Although most of the Owls will occasionally eat fish, this species 


‘seems to be especially fond of them, and when kept in confinement will 


eat them in preference to anything else except mice. Audubon de- 
scribes the manner in which it catches fish, being an eye witness to 
the occurrence several times, and the following is what he says: “At 
the break of day one morning, when I lay hidden in a pile of floated 
logs at the Fallsof the Ohio, waiting for a shot at some wild geese, I had 
an opportunity of seeing this owl secure fish in the following manner: 
While watching for their prey on the borders of the pots, they invari- 
ably lay flat on the rock, with the body placed lengthwise along the 
border of the hole, the head also laid down, but turned towards the 
water. One might have supposed the bird sound asleep, as it would re- 
main in the same position until a good opportunity of securing a fish 
occurred, which I believe was never missed; for as the latter unwit- 
tingly rose to the surface near the edge, that instant the owl thrust 
out the foot next the water, and, with the quickness of lightning, seized 
it and drew it out. The owl then removed to the distance of a few 
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yards, devoured its prey, and returned to the same hole; or, if it had 
not perceived any more fish, flew only a few yards over the many pots 
there, marked a likely one, and alighted at a distance from it. It then 
squatted, moved slowly towards the edge, and lay as before, watching 
for an opportunity. Whenever a fish of any size was hooked, as I 
may say, the owl struck the other foot also into it, and flew off with it 
to a considerable distance.” (Ornith. Biography, vol. 1, p. 136.) 

The three specimens examined by Dr. B. H. Warren contained re- 
spectively the remains of a rabbit, of a rat, and offal. 

The economic value of the Snowy Owl is limited, owing to the fact 
that it chiefly inhabits inhospitable regions where agriculture is im- 
possible. Nevertheless, large numbers occasionally visit Canada and 
the United States, and it can not be doubted that during these visits 
its service to the agriculturist is beneficial. Mice and lemmings ap- 
pear to be its chief dependence, and it takes them to the exclusion of 
all other food whenever it can get them. The number of useful birds 
it destroys is quite disproportionate to the number of injurious rodents 
to be credited to its account, and it is to be regretted that the snowy 
plumage of the bird and its showy appearance render it an object of 
pursuit for ornamental purposes. 

The following species of mammals and birds were positively identi- 
fied among the stomach contents: 


MAMMALS. BIRDS. 


Arvicola riparius. Colymbus auritus, 
Mus decumanus. Colymbus holballii. 
Sitomy samericanus, Simorhynchus pusillis, 
Lepus sylvaticus. Larus philadelphia. 
Merganser. 


Tympanuchus americanus, 


The breeding range of this Owl exteids from the limit of trees north 
to a point beyond that reached by any explorer. Maj. Fielden saw it 
in Grinnell Land at latitude 82° 40’, and Lieut. (now Gen.) A.W. Greely 
states that it bred abundantly in the vicinity of Fort Conger, latitude 
81° 44’. It is resident through the northern part of Alaska, both on 
the islands and mainland. MeFarlane did net find its nest at Fort 
Anderson, but it probably breeds in suitable localities in the interior 
south of that place, for it is reported as breeding in northern Labrador 
and Newfoundland. In exceptional cases, where it has been found 
breeding as far south as the latter places, the elevation of the locality 
compensates for the low latitude. 

- The eggs are deposited from the middle of May to the latter part of 
June, according to whether the locality is in the southern or northern 
part of the range, though Gen. Greely found eggs by May 25, and 
young as early as July 8. The number of eggs in a set varies from five 
to ten, and are deposited at intervals, so that when the last bird breaks 
the shell the oldest one is often nearly ready to fly. 
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The situation of the nest, if the few feathers, lichens, or moss com- 
posing it may be called a nest, is on some knoll slightly elevated above 
the surrounding country and usually occupies a slight depression in the 
ground. During the time the female is setting the male keeps guard 
and drives off any intruder, at times attacking even human beings. It 
the duty of the male to procure the food for the young, and the female 
apportions it among the family. 

The bird is naturally very gentle in disposition and soon becomes 
tame in confinement. It has been taught to remain in the vicinity of 
its home and return to its master at the sound of a whistle. In the 
open country it is shy and very difficult to approach, though it is said 
to be less so in the wooded districts. The natives frequently deeoy the 
bird near enough to shoot by attaching a bit of fur to the end of a string 
and allowing it to trail behind them as they walk; the Owl, thinking 
it a mouse, flies down to seize it, when the hunter turns around and 
shoots the bird. 

The Snowy Owl is diurnal in its habits, but like most birds is more 
active in search of prey during the early morning and again toward 
dusk. Like many of the Hawks, it occupies a commanding perch for 
hours, watching what is going on about it, occasionally varying the 
monotony by dropping on a mouse or launching out over the broad 
country, soon to return to its perch. During its southern wanderings 
itis very partial to localities in the vicinity of water, especially the 
barren sand wastes along the seashore or extensive marshy flats border- 
ing the bays and rivers. 

Dr. William Wood states that he once knew one of these Owls to hide 
in a hollow apple-tree stub to escape the annoyance caused by a mob of 
crows following him, which ruse accomplished the desired result. 

The flesh is light colored, somewhat resembling that of the chicken 
in appearance, and is very much relished by the Eskimo hunters. Thus 
this bird, unlike its congeners, has some value to humanity as a food. 

The flight is firm, smooth, and noiseless, and may be long protracted. 
It is capable of rapid flight, and, according to Audubon, is able to 
capture ducks, pigeons, and even grouse on the wing, striking them 
down after the manner of the duck hawk. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Ear tufts rudimentary. Plumage pure white, sometimes almost un- 
spotted, but usually marked more or less with transverse spots or bars 
of slaty brown. 

Length: 20 to 27 inches (508 to 685™™); extent, 59 to 62.50 inches 
(1500 to 1588™™); wing, 15.50 to 18.75 inches (393 to 476™™); tail, 9 te 
10.30 inches (229 to 262™™), 
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Table showing the results of ecaminations of 38 stomachs of the Snowy Owl. 


(Nyctea nyctea.) 
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SumMARY.—Of 38 stomachs examined, 2 contained game birds; 9, other birds; 18, mice; 2, other 


mammals, and 12 were empty. 
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Surnia ulula caparoch. 


The typical form of the Hawk Owl inhabits the northern portions of 
the eastern hemisphere from Scandinavia to Kamtschatka, and occurs 
accidentally in western Alaska. Some authors consider the northern 
Siberian bird to be separable under the name of Surnia u. doliata. 

The American bird (Surnia uw. caparoch), which is merely a geograph. 
ical race of the Old World species, inhabits the northern part of North 
America from Alaska and the central forest regions to Newfoundland, 
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straggling south in winter to the northern United States, and rarely to 
the British Isles. Some winters it is quite common in Nova Scotia and 
in the vicinity of Quebec and Montreal, in Manitoba and northern 
Maine; south of these points it is merely accidental. 

The food of this Owl varies considerably at different times of the year. 
In summer it feeds on the smaller mammals, such as mice, lemmings, 
and ground squirrels as well as insects of various kinds, while in winter, 
when the snow is deep and its favorite food is hidden, it follows the 
large flocks of ptarmigans and subsists on them. Dr. Dall seldom found 
anything but mice in the crops of those he dissected in Alaska, and the 
following from Dr. Coues mentions the same food: “It feeds chiefly 
upon the field mice (Arvicolw) which swarm in the sphagnous vegeta- 
tion of arctic lands; also upon small birds, grasshoppers, and other 
insects.” (Birds of the Northwest, 1874, p. 312). 

Dr. ©. Hart Merriam, in speaking of its winter food, says: ‘In the 
vicinity of Hudson Bay during the winter season, the White Ptarmi- 
gan (Lagopus albus) constitutes its chief article of diet; and it is said 
to follow the hunter, pouncing upon his game before he has time to 
reach it.” (Review of Birds of Conn., 1877, p. 73.) 

Mr. Henry Seebohm speaks of its food as follows: “The principal 
food of the Hawk Owl is mice and lemmings; and the bird follows the 
migratory parties of the last-named little mammal to prey upon them. 
From its indomitable spirit, however, few birds of the forest are safe 
from its attack. In addition to the smaller birds which it eaptures, 
Wheelwright mentions the fact that he has seen the Hawk Owl strike 
down the Siberian Jay, and has also disturbed it feeding on an old 
Willow Grouse. The same naturalist has also taken insects from its 
stomach.” (Hist. British Birds, vol. 1, 1883, p. 184.) 

It is said to breed in northern Maine; ut if this be true, it must be 
a very exceptional or accidental occurrence. The true home of the 
species is from Newfoundland, Labrador, and northern Manitoba, north- 
ward through the evergreen forests to their limit in the Arctic Circle, 
the bird being more abundant toward the far north. 

This Owl begins to deposit eggs, even in the far North, as early as 
the Ist of April; Mr. McFarlane found a nest containing six eggs in 
the Anderson River region April 28. Some individuals have eggs in 
latter part of June. The eggs may be placed indifferently in cavities 
of trees, in old nests among the branches, which are relined with moss 
and feathers, or more rarely among the inequalities in the face of cliffs. 
When the eggs are deposited in old woodpecker burrows or natural 
cavities, no nesting material is used other than the chips and powdered 
wood at the bottom ofthe cavity. The number of eggs vary from four 
to eight and, asis the case with many other Owls, the parent begins to 
set as soon as the first egg is laid; thus each egg is in a different stage 
of incubation. Both birds take part in the duties of rearing the young, 
and while the female is covering the eggs the male is near by to defend 
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the home. After the young leave the nest the family generally remain 
together until the following spring. 

The species is tame and unsuspicious and may be approached easily 
without being alarmed: in fact, specimens have been known to return 
to the same perch after being shot at two or three times. It is a courage- 
ous bird and will defend its nest against all intruders. A male once 
dashed at Dr. Dall and knocked off his hat as he was climbing to the 
nest; otber similar accounts show that the courage displayed on this 
occasion was not an individual freak, but a common trait of the species. 

The Hawk Owl is strictly diurnal, as much so as any of the Hawks, 
and like some of them often selects a tall stub or dead-topped tree in 
a comparatively open place for a perch, where it sits in the bright sun- 
light watching for its prey. 

Although the flight is swift and hawk-like, it has nevertheless the 
soft, noiseless character common to the other Owls, when starting from 
any high place, such as the top of a tree, it usually pitches down nearly 
to the ground, and flies off rapidly above the tops of the bushes or high 
erass, abruptly arising again as it seeks another perch. 

The note is a shrill ery which is uttered generally while the bird is 
on the wing. 

DESCRIPTION. 


No ear tufts; tail rounded at tips, and indistinctly barred with white. 
Top of head and back of neck spotted with white and black, or dark 
brown; a patch of uniform blackish or dark brown on each side of 
hind neck. Upper parts brown more or less spotted with white; lower 
parts regularly barred with brown. 

Length: 14.75 to 17,50 inches (375 to 445"); extent, 31 to 33 inches 
(787 to 838™™); wing, 7.50 to 9 inches (190 to 228"); tail, 6.80 to 7 
inches (172 to 178™™). 


Table showing the result of an examination of 1 stomach of the Hawk Owl 
(Surnia ulula caparoch). 
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Speotyto cunicularia hypogea. 
[Plate 25—Adult.] 

The genus to which the Burrowing Owl belongs is peculiar to Amer- 
ica, and, although it includes but one species, the latter is divided into 
several geographical races, which are distributed over a considerable 
expanse of territory. The typical form (Speotyto cunicularia) is found in 
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southern South America, inhabiting the Argentine Republic, Chile, 
Paraguay, and probablys outhern Brazil. The North American form 
(Speotyto ¢. hypogea) inhabits the plains region of the western part of 
the continent from British Columbia south to Guatemala, and east to 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Indian Territory, and Texas. An isolated 
race (Speotyto ¢. floridana) inhabits Florida and the adjacent Bahama 
Islands. Several insular races inhabit the West Indies, where Speotyto 
c. guadeloupensis is found on the islands of Guadeloupe and Nevis, 
Speotyto c. dominicensis on Santo Domingo, and Speotyto c. amaura on 
Antigua. 

Except in the northern part of its range, where it is migratory in win- 
ter, the species is resident wherever found. Capt. Bendire states that at 
Fort Walla Walla, Washington, it returns in spring, about the middle of 
March, the males, as with other species, coming first. The many state- 
ments made respecting its supposed habit of hibernation prove to be 
incorrect, as numbers of careful observers have shown their falsity. Its 
habit is to forage in calm weather and to collect and store enough food 
to last through a stormy spell, when it stays in the burrow; it is this 
latter fact that has given rise to the erroneous idea that it hibernates. 

In early twilight, when in search of food, this Owl may be seen 
hovering in the air after the manner of the Sparrow Hawk, and drop- 
ping on its prey when it is discovered. 

This species not only appropriates the burrows of the prairie dog and 
ground squirrel for its home, but also feeds upon the young of the 
former as well as the adult and young of the latter. That it will kill 
and eat the larger species of spermophiles has been clearly demonstrated 
by Capt. Bendire, and the following is an account of his experiment: ‘In 
this vicinity [Walla Walla] these owls seem to live to a great extent 
on that pest of the farmer, Townsend’s Ground Squirrel (Spermophilus 
richardsoni townsendii Allen), which would be much more destructive 
if not kept down by these owls. In order to satisfy myself that they 
were actually able to kill adult squirrels, I trapped several and placed 
them alive (they had been caught in a wire trap and were not at all 
injured) in a room with a pair of these owls. As soon as noticed by 
the latter one of them would fasten its talons into the squirrel’s back, 
and with a few well-directed strokes of its beak, break the vertebr 
of the neck and eat the head of the squirrel, often before the latter 
was quite dead; yet the remainder of the body was usually left and 
devoured later. I was surprised to see how easily they killed these 
squirrels, which made scarcely any resistance. Aside from these, their 
diet seems to consist of different species of mice, pocket gophers, as 
well as of crickets, grasshoppers, and occasionally even of fish. It is 
astonishing how much one of these owls will eat in a day, amounting 
often to considerably more than their own weight.” (Ornithologist 
and Oologist, vol. v1, 1881, pp. 41, 42.) 

Almost all species of mice which are common where the Ow] abounds 
furnish at certain times of the year a considerable proportion of its 
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food. Nearly all authors who mention its food enumerate mice as more 
often found in the stomachs examined than any other kind. 

Dr. Agersborg gives the following relating to its food habits in 
southeastern Dakota in winter: “In the winter as many as twenty of 
these birds may be found nestling together in one hole. They are 
always at such times abundantly supplied with food. I have found 
at one time forty-three mice and several shore larks scattered along the 
run to their common apartment. They forage in fine weather and 
retreat to their dirty adobes when cold weather threatens.” (Auk, vol. 
11, 1885, p. 284.) 

This is one of the few instauces in which it has been found to have 
killed birds, though the rigors of a Dakota winter, with the ac- 
companying difficulty in procuring its favorite food, might be accepted 
as a partial excuse. Not so the case recorded by William Lloyd from 
western Texas, where the remains of Bell’s vireo, savanna sparrow, 
and other birds were found in their holes. (Auk, vol. Iv, 1887, p. 190.) 
Mr. Ridgway, Capt. Bendire, and others have found frogs in its burrows 
among other articles of food. In the case cited by Mr. Ridgway it was 
a love offering from the male to his mate, and must have been her favor- 
ite tidbit, if we may reason from analogy. Both Dr. Coues and Prof. 
Aughey report finding the remains of lizards among the stomach con- 
tents, so that probably, when available, any of the smaller reptiles or 
batrachians are taken. It is not unlikely that small rattlesnakes are 
sometimes eaten by this bird. The following, from Mr. C. 8. Canfield, 
shows at any rate that it is fond of snakes: “In the passage leading to 
the nest there were small scraps of dead animals, such as pieces of the 
skin of the antelope, half dried and half putrefied, the skin of the 
coyote, etc.; and near the nest were the remains of a snake that I had 
killed two days before, a large Coluber (?) two feet long. The birds had 
begun at the snake’s head, and had picked off the flesh clean from the 
vertebre and ribs for about one-half of its length; the other half of the 
snake was entire.” (American Nat., 11, 1869, p. 585.) 

In this connection an incident observed by Mr. H. W. Henshaw 
will be interesting. While on the Tulare plains, in southern California, 
he saw one of these Owls attack, with every demonstration of hate, a 
large bull snake (Pituwophis). The snake was making its way slowly 
from one hole to another when the bird spied it. Immediately it rose 
into the air and, swooping down, made a feint as if to seize the reptile in 
its talons, swerving off, however, when within afoot or so. The snake 
apparently was more annoyed than frightened, but as rapidly as possi- 
ble made its way out of the uncomfortable neighborhood. In this in- 
stance, at least, the attack by the Owl seems to have been actuated 
through fear of a hated enemy rather than by any hope of making it a 
prey; it may be doubted if the strength and courage of the Burrowing 
Owl are sufficient to enable it cope with a snake of any considerable size. 

In the summer and fall, when grasshoppers and crickets are exceed- 
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ingly abundant on the Western plains, the Burrowing Owl feeds al- 
most exclusively on such food. Like the Sparrow Hawk, and even 
others of the larger diurnal birds of prey, this little Owl will chase and 
devour grasshoppers until its stomach is distended to the utmost. In 
all the stomachs the writer has examined, which were collected mainly 
in Dakota and Nebraska, the remains of grasshoppers or crickets were 
always found. 

Prot. Aughey, whose investigations were carried on during the 
season when these insects were most abundant, found that the larger 
proportion of the stomach contents consisted of their remains. Beetles, 
dragon-tlies, and the larve of various kinds of insects are eaten occa- 
sionally by this species. 

William Lloyd writes that in several specimens dissected at Paint 
Rock, Tex., remains of myriapods were found. Other cases have come 
to our notice where it was seen feeding on scorpions and centipeds. 
A gentleman in Arizona found a pile of fragments of scorpions on the 
corner of the roof where a Burrowing Owl habitually carried its prey 
to devour it. 

The writer found a number of molecricket scorpions (Datames sulfur- 
cus) in the stomach of a Burrowing Owl secured in Walker Pass, Cal. 

It will thus be seen that there is good reason for the almost universal 
belief in the beneficial habits of the Burrowing Owl. It destroys 
immense numbers of noxious insects, mice, ground squirrels, as well 
as scorpions and centipeds, and rarely molests the smaller insectivor- 
ous birds. There would seem to be no excuse for a failure to effectually 
protect it by law. Bounties offered for Hawks and Owls, however, 
often result in the destruction of great numbers of this species, so 
valuable to the agriculturists. More shameful still is the fact that it 
has been slaughtered and sold for millinery purposes. 

Mr. Clark P. Streator informs us that in the year 1887 E. F. Lor- 
quin, of San Francisco, Cal., received for millinery purposes, 500 Bur- 
rowing Owls and 1,000 specimens of other species of Owls and Hawks, 
besides hundreds of other birds. 

The Burrowing Owl is terrestrial, inhabiting the treeless, grassy 
plains and deserts, dwelling in the abandoned burrows of various spe- 
cies of mammals as well as those of the land tortoises and larger lizards. 
Among the mammals whose deserted burrows are used by this bird may 
be mentioned prairie dogs, spermophiles, woodchucks, viscachas (South 
America), wolves, foxes, badgers, skunks, and armadillos. It will be seen- 
from this extensive list that the Owl seldom wants for a home, as one or 
more of the above species are found in some part of its range. Vari- 
ous authors have stated that the bird sometimes excavates a burrow for 
itself, but there is no ground for the statement, for in no instance has it 
been observed in the work of excavation. It does not even share the 
habit of the rodents, which, after severe showers, carry out and place 
beyond the entrance of the burrow the loose earth which has washed in. 
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This species is strictly crepuscular and diurnal, and it possesses as 
keen vision and acute hearing as any of the Hawks. [tis frequently in 
motion on the brighest days, capturing its prey or evading its pursuer 
with the greatest ease. Except in the breeding season it probably 
feeds more in early twilight than at other times. In many localities it 
is nearly impossible to approach within gun range, even where there is 
more or less shrubbery to conceal the collector, the noise which is neces- 
sarily made being sufficient to warn the bird of its danger. On the pam- 
pas in South America, according to W. B. Barrows (Standard Natural 
History), it is more nocturnal and does not feed or even move around 
much during the day. It generally remained a short distance inside 
the entrance of its burrow or sat on some low bush or mound. Neither 
was it difficult to approach in the daytime nor would it fly unless the in- 
truder passed in close proximity. In the evening it was much more wary 

and would fly at the slightest noise, at the same time repeating its alarm 

note, which also warned the viscachas of danger. The alarm note, or 
note of rage, is a rattling, hissing sound which, according to Capt. Ben- 
dire, closely resembles that made by the rattlesnake. 

The love notes of this Owl are peculiar and do not resemble those of 
any other species. They are produced in early twilight, not while the 
bird is on the wing but while it sits near the hole, and are repeated 
rather regularly for an hour or more. 

Nathaniel H. Bishop likens the note to the sound produced by a frog; 
Dr. Coues states that the notes are curiously similar to those of the 
cuckoo, so much so that more than one observer has been deceived; and 
Capt. Bendire says they resemble those of the European cuckoo. The 
first observation refers to the South American species, while the last 
two are based on notes from the Western plains, which may account 
in part for the different interpretation of the sound. 

The flight is rather laborious, irregular, and somewhat jerky, and is 
seldom of long duration. The bird rarely rises high in the air, but 
passes noiselessly along the ground, and when alighting drops very 
much after the manner of the woodeock. As a rule, when approached, 
instead of diving into and retreating to the far end of the burrow, 
it takes wing to some neighboring mound, from which it will wateh 
the intruder. If wounded, it will scramble into a hole, from which 
it is difficult to retrieve. If approached gradually, and when at some 
distance, it will go through a series of curious and ludicrous antics, 
Its actions suggest those of a young chick which stands for the first 
time before a brother combatant. It will make a low and profound bow, 
so that the throat nearly touches the ground; then it stands motionless 
bolt upright for a moment, with head thrown forward; then come a 
series of side movements of the head, interspersed with bowing and nod- 
ding, with now and then a complete facing to one side or the other. 
The peculiar combination of long legs, short tail, and round, compact 
head adds considerably to the grotesqueness of the pantomime. 
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Many stories have been fabricated in regard to the association of the 
prairie dog, Owl, and rattlesnake, some of which are unequaled among 
fairy tales. The whole story is ably told by Dr. Coues in the ‘Birds of 
the Northwest.’ After giving a rather exaggerated account of the re- 
lations existing between the reptile, mammal, and bird, according to 
the views of some, he then explains exactly how matters stand in the 
colony. The following is his account: 

‘The case is further complicated by the introduction of the rattle- 
snakes; and no little pure bosh isin type respecting the harmonious 
and confidential relations imagined to subsist between the trio, which, 
like the ‘happy family’ of Barnum, lead Utopian existences. Accord- 
ing to the dense bathos of such nursery tales, in this underground 
Elysium the snakes give their rattles to the puppies to play with, the 
old dogs cuddle the Owlets, and farm out their own litters to the grave 
and careful birds; when an Owl and a dog come home, paw-in-wing, 
they are often mistaken by their respective progeny, the little dogs 
nosing the Owls in search of the maternal font and the old dogs left to _ 
wonder why the baby Owls will not nurse. It is a pity to spoil a good 
story for the sake of a few facts, but, as the case stands, it would be 
well for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animais to take it 
up. First, as to the reptiles, it may be observed that they are, like © 
other rattlesnakes, dangerous, venomous creatures; they have no busi- 
ness in the burrows, and are after no good when they do enter. They 
wriggle into the holes, partly because there is no other place for them 
to crawl into on the bare, flat plain, and partly in search of Owls’ eggs, 
Owlets, and puppies to eat. Next, the Owls themselves are simply at- 
tracted to the villages of the prairie dogs as the most convenient 
places for shelter and nidification, where they find eligible ready-made 
burrows and are spared the trouble of digging for themselves. Com- 
munity of interest makes them gregarious to an extent unusual among 
rapacious birds; while the exigencies of life on the plains cast their lot 
with the rodents. That the Owls live at ease in the settlement and on 
familiar terms with their four-footed neighbors is an undoubted fact; 
but that they inhabit the same burrows or have any intimate domestic 
relations, is quite another thing. It isno proof that the quadruped 
and the birds live together that they are often seen to scuttle at each 
other’s heels into the same hole when alarmed; for in such case the 
two simply seek the nearest shelter, independently of each other. The 
probability is that young dogs often furnish a meal to the Owls, and 
that, in return, the latter are often robbed of their eggs; while certainly 
the young of both and the Owls’ eggs are eaten by the snakes.” (p. 324.) 

The first two weeks in April, earlier or later, according to latitude, 
is the usual time for this species to begin to deposit its eggs.- Capt. 
Bendire thinks that the period of incubation is about three weeks, and 
that both birds assist in hatching the eggs. The young Owls make 
their appearance at the mouth of the hole in the latter part of May. 
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The eggs are usually five to eight in number, though sets of eleven have 


been taken. 


When a nest exists, for the eggs are sometimes placed on 


the bare earth, it is usually composed of a small quantity of grass or finely 


broken cow or horse dung, 


a somewhat enlarged chamber. 


the entrance and 4 feet below the surface. 


and is situated at the end of the burrow in 


The distance from the entrance of 
course depends on the individual burrows, which vary from 4 to 10 feet 
in length. A nest which Mr. Ridgway dug out, was situated 8 feet from 


Fortieth Paral., King, vol. Iv, 1877, p. 574.) 


DESCRIPTION. 


(U.S. Geol. Explor. of the 


Lower leg more than twice as long as middle toe and about half as 


long as tail. 


Above, 


earthy brown, with buffy spotting and barring. 


Below, ground color, distinctly buffy, feathers covering base of lower 
surface of tail unspotted. 


Length : 


9 to 11 inches (228 to 280™™); extent, 


22.50 to 23.50 inehes 


(572 to 597™™); wing, 5.80 to 7.20 inches (147 to 183™™); tail, 3.15 to 
3.50 inches (80 to 89™™). 


Table showing the results of examinations of 32 stomachs of the Burrowing Owl 
(Speotyto cunicularia hypogea). 


Locality. 


i 


Date. 


Poultry 


|or game | 


birds 


Other birds. 


Mammals. 


Fort Buford, N. Dak - 
payne. County, Nebr. 


_ Wayne County, Nebr. 
Sy ney, Cheyenne 
‘County, Nebr. 
Ogalalla, Keith County, 
ebr. 


Do 


Reeder, Kans 


Cheyenne, Wyo 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Big Butte, Idaho 


Del Rio, Tex 
Verde Valley, Ariz..-. 


.!| Sept. 29, 1887 | 
| June —, 1868 | 
|... .do 


July —, 1869 
June —, 1875 


Sept.—, 1876 
May 24, 1886 
May 21, 1888 
May 30, 1888 | 
‘ July —, 1888 | 
| Aug. 21, 1888 | 


May 7, 1889 
May 9, 1889 


Tuly 16, 1889 | 


July 18, 1890 


Jan. 31, 1890 
Aug. 6, 1884 | 


Aug. 23, 1888 |: 


| 


Miscellaneous. 


Grasshoppers. 
62 insects. 
Lizard, 30 in- 
sects. 
49 locusts, 
other insects. 
46 locusts, 
other insects. 
54 locusts, 
other insects. 
65 insects. 


17 
10 
8 


59 locusts, 3 
other insects. 
51 locusts, 12 


other insects. 

58 locusts, 

other insects. 

4 grasshoppers, 
6 other insects. 

Beetle. 

5 grasshoppers, 
7 crickets, 2 
beetles. 

Grasshopper, 

other insects. 

10 grasshoppers, 
45 beetles, oth- 
erinsects. 

35 grasshoppers, 
20 beetles, ete. 

15 grasshoppers, 
6 beetles. 

Insect remains. 

Scorpion, crick- 

ets, beetles. 
beetles, 2 

erickets, 1 cen- 
tiped. 

Insects, 

ons. 

Small insects. 

Grasshoppers. 


4 


20 


scorpi- 
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Table showing the results of examinations of 32 stomachs of the Burrowing Owl 
(Speotyto cunicularia hypogea)—Continued. 


Locality 


Date. 


Poultry 
or game 
birds. 


Other birds. 


Verde Valley, Ariz. --- 


Osc -mncce oncens = 


Walker Pass, Cal. -.--. 
Mohave Desert, Cal -. - 


Do 


Aug. 6, 1884 


Jan. 15, 1891 


Sept. 14, 1891 
Sept. 28, 1891 


Mammals. 


Miscellaneous. 


Grasshoppers, 
other insects. 
3 small lizards. 
Lizards, insects. 
Insects. 
Empty. 
5 grasshoppers, 
7 molecricket 
scorpions. 
Caterpillars and 
beetles. 
2 crickets. 
6 crickets. 


SumMARY.—Of 32 stomachs examined, 3 contained small mammals; 3, lizards; 3, scorpions; 1, a cen- 
tiped; 30, insects; and 1 was empty. 


PYGMY OWL. 
Glaucidium gnoma. 


The Pygmy Owls, with the exception of the Little Elf Owl, are the 
smallest of all the North American species. Of these interesting 
little birds there are two species and two geographical races. The 
distribution of three is given below, and the other, the lerruginous 
Pygmy Owl, will be treated elsewhere under a separate head. 

The Pygmy Owl (Glaucidium gnoma) inhabits the western United 
States (except the northwest coast), ranging east to Colorado and New 
Mexico, and south to the highlands of Mexico. 

The California Pygmy Oy] (Glaucidium g. californicum) inhabits the 
heavy rainfall area, occurring west of the mountains from British 
Columbia south to San Francisco. 

Hoskin’s Pygmy Owl (Glaucidium g. hoskinsii) inhabits the southern 
part of the peninsula of Lower California. 

The Pygmy Owl is probably a resident wherever found, except that 
it may leave the higher mountains and descend to the lower country 
on the advent of cold weather. Its food consists mainly of insects, 
though it also destroys small mammals, birds, reptiles, and batrachians. 
It is surprising what comparatively large mammals and birds it will 
sometimes seize. Capt. Bendire mentions that a comrade shot one 
which had seized a large-sized pocket gopher, and, as elsewhere men- 
tioned, he found a full-grown Say’s ground squirrel in its nest, a mam- 
mal fully twice the weight of the bird. 

Dr. J. C. Merrill gives the following relating to its food habits: “One 
captured February 21 had just struck at a robin and was struggling 
with iton the ground. It is said to be especially abundant in summer at 
Modoe Point [20 miles south of Fort Klamath, Oregon], and to feed upon 
a lizard that is common there; I have also found fragments of field mice 
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in the stomachs. Insects, however, and especially grasshoppers, con- 
stitute the greater part of its food when they can be obtained. When 
the Owl is searching for these the smaller birds pay little attention to 
it, even if it happens to alight near them.” (Auk, vol. v, 1888, p. 146.) 

Capt. Bendire mentioned an individual at Fort Klamath which occu- 
pied a ‘willow branch over a stream for the purpose, he thought, of 
watching for frogs, which were common at that spot. 

Mr. C. H. Townsend, speaking of this Owl and its food in northern 
California, says: “It is rather diurnal in its movements and may be 
seen long before sunset engaged in its search for small birds, upon which 
it seems to subsist largely, flying closely to the ground along the bor-. 
ders of tule marshes. It doubtless kills marsh wrens and small Spar- 
rows, as such birds were often noticed near the hunting grounds of the 
owl. One Pygmy Owl which I shot had a freshly-killed snowbird (Junco 
oregonus) in its claws.” (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., vol. x, 1887, p. 204.) 

Very little is known of its nesting habits for, besides the nest men- 
tioned by Mr. J. K. Lord, on Vancouver Island, which contained two 
eggs, in the early part of May, three only have been found. One 
of these was found by Mr. George H. Ready, on June 8, 1876, near Santa 
Cruz, Cal., and was situated in a woodpecker’s hole in an isolated 
poplar tree some 75 feet from the ground. It contained three eggs, 
which were deposited on a mass of small dry twigs and feathers, pre- 
sumably an old nest. of Parkman’s wren. This nest was described 
independently both by Capt. Bendire (Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., 
vol. xIx, 1879, p. 132) and Mr. W. C. Cooper (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, 
vol. Iv, 1879, p.86). Another nest was found at Fort Klamath, Oregon, 
June 10, 1883, by one of the soldiers, during the absence of Capt. 
Bendire, who, on his return, June 25, had it examined and found four 
young from a week to ten days old. Asin the previous case, the cavity 
con\aining the nest was a deserted woodpecker’s hole, about 20 feet 
from the ground, and in a tree standing within a few feet of the target 
butt, which was in daily use. The cavity was well filled with feathers 
and also contained a full-grown chipmunk (Tamias lateralis) as food — 
for the young (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. virt, 1883, p. 242, and 
Auk, vol. v, 1888, p. 370). The third nest, like the other two, was 
placed in an old woodpecker’ S hole, and was found in La Plata County, 
Colo., by C. F. Morrison, in June, and contained three young (Orni- 
Pruloeict and Oologist, cae XIII, 1888, p. 115). 

This little Ow] is anual in its habits, feeding and flying about in 
the bright sunshine, though it is more common in the early dusk and 
morning. Mr. Henshaw says it is fond of taking 1ts station early in 
the morning on the top of an old stub, that it may enjoy the warmth 
of the sun’s rays. In most places it is more or less solitary, though in 
New Mexico Mr. Henshaw found it extremely sociable, and in the fall 
it was usually met with in companies, 
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It is tame and unsuspicious and may be decoyed from a considerable 
distance by imitating its call note, to which it responds at once. It is 
confined mostly to wooded districts, though occasionally it is found 
some distanee from timber. It hides in the pines or other thick foliage, 
where it sits upright near the trunk and is practically invisible to the 
observer. 

The flight is not very much like that of other Owls, but resembles that 
of the Sparrow Hawk to some extent, and is not altogether noiseless. 
The love notes, according to Capt. Bendire, are somewhat musical, 
although they resemble to some extent those of the mourning dove. 

As arule the small birds pay little or no attention to the presence of 
this diminutive Owl, as they do to other species, but the following note 
from Mr. C. A. Allen shows the rule has exceptions: ‘There were fight- 
ing the Owl one pair of Tyrannus verticalis, one pair of Bullock’s Orioles, 
one pair of Bewick’s Wrens, three Banded Tits (Chamea fasciata), one 
pair of Pipilo oregonus, one pair of P. crissalis, and about twenty Black- 
birds (Scolecophagus cyanocephalus). The bravest birds of the troop 
were Bewick’s Wren and Bullock’s Oriole, which kept darting at the 
Owl’s head as it sat on the ground devouring a young Blackbird.” (Bull. 
Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. 111, p. 193.) 


DESCRIPTION. 


Size very small; no ear tufts. Lower leg not longer than middle toe, 
densely feathered; tail more than half as long as wing, tip rounded. | 
Sides of breast brownish, more or less spotted with paler; tail bands 
always white, the interspaces blackish; top of head speckled or dotted 
whitish. Below, striped with blackish; back slaty grayish. 

Length: 6.50 to 7.50 inches (165 to 190™™); extent, 14.50 to 15.50 
inches (368 to 393™™); wing, 3.40 to 4 inches (86 to 101™™); tail, 2.40 
to 2.80 inches (60 to 70™™). 


Table showing the results of examinations of 6 stomachs of the Pygmy Owl 
(Glaucidium gnoma). 


Poultry 
Locality. Date. be pame Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
irds. 
Ogden, Utah .......... Oct.~ 5, 1888) 2---. ==. Smisllibind2an-3|ocess sen eeeenee 
Sanebedro, Ni. Mex--- duly “6; 1889) Sess. 2eonc|oen acer ee W hite-footed 
mouse. 
IDO) seoscaccac 2So% Ite soscen|sscennticte |soedescesssensecor|osscaeccsSsescscc Grasshopper. 

LETC, GAYA oe Spal Ee PEt SES Seer se 6 Someone ssesee! | Seeoseocemscaccica- Empty. 

IONE HU Care ee PavAs eel bere CAE Tho | eee Soe) Sess mee sesris spaced |sgseecsoceannessc5 Lizards. 
Morollon Misi. ATiz=.|tdialy 26; 18814\o- sac cee oe | sees = ee seae eee eee Empty. 


SumMaRy.—Of 6 stomachs examined, 1 contained a small bird; 1, a mouse; 1, lizards; 1, an insect, 
and 2 were empty. 
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FERRUGINOUS PYGMY OWL. 
Glaucidium phalznoides. 


The Ferruginous Pygmy Owl] inhabits the whole of tropical America, 
except the West Indies, ranging north to southern Texas and Arizona. 
This beautiful little Owl was added to our fauna in 1872, by Capt. Ben- 
dire, who captured several specimens in the dense mesquit thickets 
bordering Rillito Creek, in the vicinity of Tucson, Ariz. As the first 
specimen was taken January 24, it is evidently a resident wherever 
found.* 

Very little has been written on the subject of the food of this species, 
but undoubtedly it is of much the same quality as that of other mem- 
bers of the genus. A specimen captured by Dr. E. A. Mearns at Casa 
Grande, Ariz., May 10, 1885, contained the remains of a lizard. In 
South America it is reported as sometimes feeding on young chickens. 

Little is known of its nesting habits, but they are undoubtedly sim- 
iar to those of the Pygmy Owl. Mr. George B. Sennett gives the first 
description of the eggs in the Auk (vol. v1, 1889, p. 70). The nest was 
ina hollow tree and contained but a single egg, which was very close 
to the size of that of the elf owl. In 1872 Captain Bendire found two 
fledglings in a hollow mesquit tree in southern Arizona, which at the 
time werethought to beyoung Elf Owls, but at present he is inclined to 
refer them to this species, as the first-mentioned Owl almost univer- 
sally breeds in the hollows of the giant cactus. 

Like the other Pygmy Owls,thisspeciesis diurnal in its habits, flying 
about and capturing its prey in the bright sunlight. 

‘“‘ His note was a loud cuck repeated several times as rapidly as twice 
each:second. At each utterance the bird jerked his tail and threw 
back his head. Occasionally a low chuck, audible tor only a short dis- 
tance, replaced the usual call.”—(F. Stephens in Bull. Nutt. Ornith. 
Club, vol. ViiI, 1883, p. 27.) 


DESCRIPTION. 


Similar to the Pygmy Owl in size and general character. Sides of 
breast brown or rufous, without traces of lighter markings; tail bands 
varying from white to rufous, the interspaces varying from grayish to 
blackish; top of head narrowly streaked with whitish or pale rusty. 

Length: 6.50 to 7 inches (165 to 178™™"); extent, 14.50 to 15.50 inches 
(368 to 393™™"); wing, 3.50 to 4.60 inches (89 to 116™™); tail, 2.20 to 3.50 
inches (55 to 89™™), 


*The writer found this spécies quite common at New River, thirty-five miles 
NNW. of Phoenix, Ariz., in June, 1892. Two specimens were secured and several 
others observed among the mesquit and other thick shrubbery scattered through 
the groves of giant cactus. 
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ELF OWL. 


Micropallas whitneyi. 


This little Owl, the smallest known species in North America, was 
first discovered by Dr. J. G. Cooper, at Fort Mohave, Ariz., on April 26, 
1861, and described by him in the Proceedings of the California Academy 
of Natural Sciences, 1861, p. 118. At present it is known to inhabit 
the southwestern United States, ranging from central Arizona (Pres- 
cott), southeastern California, and Lower California, southward to south- 
ern Mexico. In parts of Arizona it is very common, for Mr, W. E. D. 
Scott says: **On one occasion while collecting with Mr. F. Stephens, » 
near Fuller’s ranch {near Tucson], about the last of May, 1853, we se- 
cured, with no particular exertion, over twenty of these birds and a 
dozen or more nests of eggs in about six hours.” (Auk, vol. IIT, 1886, 
p. 424.) 

It almost invariably breeds in deserted woodpeckers’ holes, in the 
giant cactuses, though a few nests have been found in hollow mesquit or 
other trees. The eggs are from two to five in number, three being the 
mostcommon, andthe extremes rare. Fresh sets are found from the first 
week in May to the third week in June, which latter date is late for Owls 
generally cobreed. Exceptduring the breeding season when the females 
are found in the nest holes, the species lives in the thick brush and 
thickets through the day. Evidence goes to show that during the 
_ breeding season the males are more or less gregarious, keeping in wil- 
low copses or other thickets. 

The species is nocturnal in its habits, not emerging from its retreat 
until twilight is well advanced, when it may be seen flying about in 
the fading light. It is said to have several notes which are heard more 
often in the early evening and again about daybreak. 

The following from Mr. F, Stephens, which was published by Mr. 

3rewster, is interesting in adding to our knowledge of the habits of 
this comparatively little known bird: “T was walking past an elder 
bush ina thicket when a small bird started out. Thinking it had flown 
from its nest I stopped and began examining the bush, when I dis- 
covered a Whitney’s Owl sitting on a branch with its side toward me 
and one wing held up, shield-fashion, before its face. I could just see 
its eyes over the wing, and had it kept them shut I might have over- 
looked it, as they first attracted my attention. It had drawn itself into 
the smallest possible compass so that its head formed the widest part 
of its outline. I moved around a little to get a better chance to shoot, 
as the brush was very thick, but whichever way I went the wing was 
always interposed, and when I retreated far enough for a fair shot I 
could not tell the bird from the surrounding bunches of leaves. At 
length, losing patience, I fired at random and it fell. Upon going to 
pick it up I was surprised to find another, which I had not seen before, 
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but which must have been struck by a stray shot.” (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. 
Club, vol. vV1t, p. 28.) 

Little or nothing is known of the food of this species, though prob- 
ably it feeds on insects and the smaller rodents. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Smallest Owl inhabiting the United States. Lower leg longer than 
middle toe, scantily haired; tail less than half as long as wing, straight 
across the end. No ear tufts. Above, grayish or brownish, finely 
mottled with darker and indistinctly speckled with pale rusty; tail 
brownish, covered by five or six narrow, usually interrupted, bands of 
pale brown or rusty; eyebrows, space in front of eyes and under chin, 
white. Below white, marked with longitudinal blotches of brown or 
rusty. 

Length: 5.50 to 6.25 inches (140 to 159™™); extent, 14.25 to 15.25 inches 
(362 to 387™™); wing, 4 to 4.40 inches (101 to 111™™); tail, 1.90 to 
2.30 inches (47 to 58™™). 


Table showing the results of examinations of three stomachs of the Elf Owl 
(Micropallas whitneyi). 


| H ; | 


Poultry | 
Locality. Date. or game | Other birds. Mammals. Miscellaneous. 
birds. 

Tanque Verde, Ariz ..! Mch. 30,1890 |.-..-..--- | pdodeD Honeesbeceee | Small mammal...) 20 beetles. 

Fort Lowell, Ariz...-. eAtpre 201 89Ni Ceo cae ones [poate ee Soeaemcs Verne asp¥etnaitseeioe seen | 19 beetles, grass- 
| | hoppers. 

Fort Huachuea, Ariz .|May 7,1892 | Cseetieersie logenencuoosdode 4s é}asoodaneectocdpace Beetle remains. 
I 
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